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FOREWORD 


At  intervals  over  the  past  few  years,  with  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  St.  fames  Parish  approaching,  l  had  suggested  mildly 
that  someone  —  and  certainly  not  I  —  should  prepare  a  parochial  his¬ 
tory  in  commemoration  of  that  event.  On  the  evening  of  January  7, 
1960,  when  the  subject  again  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Robert  K. 
Wheeler  told  me  that  if  I  would  compile  such  a  history,  he  would  sec 
that  it  was  published.  That,  in  effect,  was  an  admonition  to  “put  up 
or  shut  up.’’  Shortly  thereafter,  he  brought  me  a  tin  box  filled  with 
documents  and  the  quest  was  on.  When  1  subsequently  left  Great 
Barrington  for  employment  elsewhere,  he  entrusted  to  me  all  the  old 
parish  records. 

So  here  is  the  result,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Your  present 
Rector,  the  Rev.  Pierce  Middleton,  Ph.D.,  has  written  several  books 
and  been  professionally  engaged  in  historical  research.  He  could,  of 
course,  have  done  a  far  better  job.  But  I  was  on  the  scene  and  he 
was  not  and  so  the  task  fell  to  me. 

However,  since  1  am  utterly  unqualifed  to  discuss  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  has  added,  where  appropriate,  discus¬ 
sions  of  trends  and  changes  in  religious  thought  and  practices  over 
the  two  centuries  of  St.  James’  existence.  1  am  appreciative  of  this 
and  of  the  editing  he  has  performed  on  the  manuscript.  And  it  was 
he  who  selected  the  photographs  anc^drawings  which  illustrate  the 
book. 


7  think  I  may  safely  claim  to  speak  for  the  Parish  in  saying 
that  all  of  us  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  for  forty -fve  years  an 
officer  of  St.  James’  Parish,  for  underwriting  the  publication  of  this 
volume. 


Gerard  Chapman 


Port  Huron,  Michigan 
June  19,  1961 
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PREFACE 


By  the  Rector  of  St.  fames’  Parish 
I 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  COMES  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 

o  NE  would  suppose  that  the  Church  of  England  would  be  dominant 
wherever  the  British  flag  flew  and  English  settlers  abounded.  This  was  not 
the  case,  however,  in  the  thirteen  colonies  that  became  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  Anglican  Church  got  here  first  —  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
in  1607  —  and  remained  strong  in  Virginia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Mary¬ 
land  until  the  Revolution.  But  it  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  more  than 
a  foothold  in  the  North,  and  especially  in  New  England. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  The  New  England  colonies  were 
settled  largely  by  Puritan  non-conformists  who  were  opposed  to  bishops 
and  their  claim  to  Apostolic  authority  and  who  refused  to  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.  Another  reason  why  the  Church  of  England  was  so  slow  to 
gain  ground  in  the  New  World  was  that  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  it 
entered  a  period  of  declining  vitality,  which  was  accentuated  by  the  temper 
of  eighteenth-century  Rationalism.  King  William  III  and  the  first  two 
Georges,  moreover,  were  unsympathetic  to  Anglican  principles  and  gen¬ 
erally  appointed  bishops  who  lacked  zeal  for  pressing  the  distinctive  claims 
of  the  Church  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies. 

The  British  Government  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  primarily 
concerned  with  trade  rather  than  with  religion  and  exhibited  little  inclina¬ 
tion  (until  shortly  before  the  Revolution)  to  meddle  in  American  internal 
affairs.  Hence  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  colonies  lacked 'positive  and 
forceful  support  from  the  London  imperial  authorities.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  the  Government’s  neglect  to  accede  to  the  various  requests  for  co¬ 
lonial  bishops.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  the  problem  of  finding  a  means  of 
financial  support  for  them.  But  political  expediency  played  the  greater  role 
in  the  Government’s  refusal  to  act.  The  Whig  Party  which  virtually  con¬ 
trolled  Parliament  from  1714  until  1763  leaned  for  support  upon  the  mer¬ 
cantile  interests  of  London  and  other  British  seaports  where  the  English 
dissenters  were  concentrated.  In  America  the  dissenting  majority  opposed 
bishops  in  principle,  feared  their  coercive  power,  and  suspected  that  the 
proposal  to  introduce  then  into  America  was  another  device  for  fastening 
imperial  authority  upon  the  colonists. 

For  these  reasons  the  English  Church  was  hampered  in  its  growth 
in  English  America  and  was  denied  the  advantage  that  the  Churches  of 
France  and  Spain  enjoyed  in  French  and  Spanish  America.  Even  so,  An¬ 
glicanism  got  a  foothold  in  the  very  heart  of  Puritan  New  England,  and  the 
establishment  of  St.  James’  Parish,  Great  Barrington,  is  a  part  of  this  his¬ 
toric  endeavor. 
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Complaints  reached  King  Charles  II  upon  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  in  1660  that  Massachusetts  had  enacted  laws  making  it  a  penal 
offence  to  use  the  Prayer  Book,  forbidding  the  observance  of  Christmas, 
reserving  to  civil  magistrates  the  right  of  performing  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  jestricting  the  vote  to  members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The 
king  wrote  to  the  General  Court  of  the  colony  in  1662,  “Since  the  principal 
end  and  foundation  of  the  charter  was  and  is,  that  freedom  [i.e.  liberty  of 
conscience]  .  .  .  We  do  hereby  charge  and  require  you,  that  that  freedom 
and  liberty  be  duely  admitted  and  allowed,  so  that  such  as  desire  to  use 
the  Booke  of  Common  Prayer,  and  perform  their  devotions  in  that  manner, 
as  is  established  here,  be  not  denyed  the  exercise  thereof.” 

The  General  Court,  however,  did  nothing  to  improve  matters,  and 
when  a  Royal  Commission  arrived  in  Boston  in  1664  to  investigate  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  colony,  their  chaplain,  though  he  used  the  Prayer  Book, 
was  arbitrarily^  forbidden  to  wear  a  surplice.  The  Commissioners  reported 
that  it  was  “scandalous,  that  any  person  should  be  debarred  the  exercise 
of  his  religion  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  by  those  who 
were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  being  of  what  profession  or  religion  they 
pleased.”  They  also  reported  that  the  Congregationalists  “will  not  admitt 
any  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  their  church  to  the  Communion,  nor  their 
Children  to  baptisme  ....  Those  whom  they  will  not  admit  to  the  Com¬ 
munion  they  compell  to  come  to  their  sermons,  by  forcing  5  s [hillings] 
from  them  for  every  neglect,  yet  these  men  thought  their  own  paying  of 
12d  [12  pence  or  1  shilling]  for  not  coming  to  prayers  in  England  was  an 
insupportable  tyranny,  and  they  yet  constantly  pray  for  their  persecuted 
brethren  in  England.” 

The  king  was  much  displeased,  but  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don’s  Government  at  that  time  prevented  any  remedial  action.  In  1676, 
however,  Charles  II  sent  another  investigator,  Edward  Randolph,  and  his 
report  revealed  such  a  state  of  disobedience  to  the  king’s  commands,  in¬ 
fringement  of  royal  prerogatives,  and  oppression  of  the  rights  of  English 
subjects,  that  the  king  began  legal  proceedings  to  terminate  the  charter  of 
the  colony,  and  this  was  done  in  1684.  At  that  time  there  was  not  3  single 
parish  of  the  Church  of  England  in  all  five  of  the  colonies  that  made  up 
New  England.  Under  the  first  royal  governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  this 
was  soon  to  change. 

In  1686  an  English  priest,  Robert  Ratcliffe,  arrived  in  Boston  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Bishop  of  London  (in  whose  jurisdiction  the  English  co¬ 
lonies  were  considered  to  lie)  to  serve  in  New  England,  and  he  brought 
with  him  Prayer  Books,  books  of  Canon  Law  and  homilies  (sermons),  and 
Articles  of  Religion  which  were  sent  to  New  England  by  the  Privy  Council 
of  Charles  II.  Ratcliffe  asked  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  three  Meeting  Houses 
in  Boston,  but  was  refused.  Instead,  he  held  services  according  to  the  Prayer 
Book  in  one  end  of  the  Town  Hall.  As  these  facilities  were  inadequate, 
money  was  raised  to  build  King’s  Chapel.  The  Puritan  leaders,  however, 
were  determined  to  do  nothing  to  help  this  Anglican  intrusion  into  their 
territory.  When  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  was  asked  to  sell  the  site  they  wanted 
for  the  Church,  he  stoutly  refused,  “because  I  would  not  set  up  that  which 
the  People  of  New  England  came  over  to  avoid,”  and  reasserted  the  Puritan 
objection  to  certain  Anglican  customs  such  as  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism 
and  the  observance  of  Holy  Days. 
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A  burial  according  to  the  Prayer  Book  in  16S9  was  prevented  by  a 
riot  and  the  newly-built  King's  Chapel  daubed  with  mud.  In  addition  to 
irresponsible  threats  of  future  destruction,  the  worship  of  the  Chapel  was 
condemned  as  wicked.  The  great  Increase  Mather  published  a  book  en¬ 
titled  The  U nlatcf ulness  of  Common  Prayer  Worship,  in  which  he  declared 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  little  short  of  idolatrous  and 
likened  the  corporate  nature  of  it  to  "broken  Responds  and  shreds  of  Praver 
which  the  Priests  and  People  toss  between  them  like  Tennis  Balls.”  Edward 
Randolph  subsequently  wrote  home  to  England  that  this  book  succeeded 
in  making  "all  of  us  of  the  Church  obnoxious  to  the  Common  People  who 
account  us  Papists  &  treat  us  acordingly.” 

As  King’s  Chapel  continued  its  steady  round  of  services,  it  became 
the  target  also  of  the  redoubtable  Cotton  Mather,  who  in  an  election  ser¬ 
mon  in  1690  declared:  "Let  all  mankind  know.  That  we  came  into  the 
wilderness,  because  we  would  worship  God  without  Episcopacy,  that  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  and  those  unwarrantable  Ceremonies,  which  the  land  of  our 
Father’s  Sepulchres,  has  been  defiled  with  .  .  .  Let  us  not  so  much  as  Touch 
the  unclean  Thing.” 

The  new  Royal  Charter  of  Massachusetts  of  1691  provided  libertv 
of  conscience  to  all  Christians  —  except  Papists,  who  were  still  regarded  as 
potential  Quislings  —  and  King  William  III  personally  gave  an  annuity  of 
£  100  and  a  valuable  library  to  King's  Chapel,  Boston.  Despite  these  legal 
guarantees  and  signs  of  royal  favor,  however,  it  was  many  years  before  the 
handful  of  Anglicans  in  New  England  succeeded  in  enjoying  their  charter 
rights.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  King’s  Chapel,  with  two 
priests,  120  communicants,  and  600  baptised  members,  was  the  onlv  Church 
of  England  parish  in  New  England.  But  the  fortunes  of  Anglicanism  in  this 
portion  of  God’s  vineyard  were  destined  to  improve  in  the  course  of  the 
following  century.  This  was  partly  because  the  Age  of  Reason'  produced  a 
climate  of  opinion  more  favorable  to  toleration,  and  partly  because  of  the 
heroic  endeavors  of  a  missionary  society  that  was  chartered  bv  William  III 
on  June  16,  1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  (later  commonly  known  as  the  "S.P.G.,”  the  “Venerable  Society,”  and 
the  “Propagation  Society.”)  This  claims  our  attention  because  the  S.P.G. 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  founding  of  the  Great  Barrington  parish  and 
nurturing  it  in  its  early  years. 

The  founder  of  the  S.P.G.  was  Thomas  Brav,  a  native  of  Shrop¬ 
shire,  educated  at  All  Souls’,  Oxford,  and  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  1696  he  received  appointment  as  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Commissary 
for  Maryland.  Although  he  spent  little  time  in  .America,  this  post  led  him  to 
appreciate  the  hardship  of  life  in  the  New  World  and  the  difficulties  of 
recruiting  English  priests  for  colonial  service.  At  first  he  attacked  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  lack  of  books  and  libraries  in  America  and  assiduously  gathered 
money  and  books  to  send  overseas.  By  169S  Bray  had  raised  nearly  £  2,500 
which  he  spent  on  libraries  sent  not  only  to  each  parish  in  Maryland,  but 
also  to  places  as  widely  separated  as  Charlestown,  S.  C.,  Barbados,  Cape 
Coast  Castle  (South  Africa),  and  Bengal.  In  1699  he  began  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  with  its  chief  object  to  continue  the 
work  that  Bray  had  begun.  And  the  S.P.C.K.,  as  it  is  familiarly  known,  even 
after  more  than  250  years  is  still  the  most  important  and  effective  agency 
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of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  realm  of  publishing  and  distributing  books. 

Next  Bray  turned  his  attention  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  English 
priests  for  service  in  the  New  World.  Being  persuaded  that  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  was  inadequate  financial  support,  he  established  the  S.P.G.  with  the 
object  of  providing  the  needed  assistance.  Founded  in  1701  (and  still  in 
existence)  the  S.P.G.  took  hold  immediately.  By  1741  it  had  built  nearly 
100  churches  and  sent  abroad  over  10,000  Prayer  Books  and  Bibles,  and 
over  100,000  pious  tracts.  In  1714  it  sent  some  theological  books  to  Yale 
College.  In  1733  it  was  instrumental  in  persuading  George  Berkeley  (then 
Dean  of  Derry  in  Ireland)  to  give  a  thousand-volume  library  to  Yale.  Har¬ 
vard,  too,  was  the  recipient  of  several  gifts  from  the  S.P.G.  in  1748  and 
again  in  1764  following  the  destruction  of  Harvard  Hall  together  with  the 
College  Library  by  fire.  Even  more  important  was  its  extraordinary  success 
in  procuring  missionary  priests  for  the  colonies.  Between  1701  and  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  S.P.G.  sent  to  America  and  provided 
support  for  no  fewer  than  353  Anglican  priests.  Included  among  them  were 
Solomon  Palmer,  who  was  the  first  priest  to  hold  services  and  administer 
sacraments  according  to  the  Prayer  Book  in  what  is  now  Great  Barrington; 
Thomas  Davies,  the  priest  who  organized  what  is  now  St.  James’  Parish  in 
1762;  Ebenezer  Punderson,  Roger  Viets,  and  Richard  Mansfield  who  min¬ 
istered  here  occasionally  in  the  years  1762-69;  and  Gideon  Bostwick,  who 
was  the  first  rector  of  this  parish. 

In  1702  the  S.P.G.  sent  two  priests,  George  Keith  and  Patrick  Gor¬ 
don,  to  America  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  colonies.  Gordon 
died  soon  afterwards  and  his  place  was  taken  by  John  Talbot,  the  chaplain 
of  the  ship  in  which  they  came.  While  in  Massachusetts  they  visited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  towns,  and  Keith  reported  to  the  S.P.G.  that  everywhere  they  went 
they  found  that  the  people  were  “generally  well  affected”  and  “did  general¬ 
ly  join  with  us  decently  in  the  Liturgy,  and  Publick  Prayer,  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  after  the  Usage  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
Many  people  earnestly  desired  them  to  request  the  Society  to  send 
priests  to  them.  Many  others  “who  had  been  wholly  strangers  to  the  Way  of 
the  Church  of  England”  were  so  favorably  impressed  by  its  liturgy  that  they 
“declared  their  great  Satisfaction  and  Esteem  they  had  [for  it]  far  above 
whatever  they  could  observe  [in]  other  ways  of  worship  known  to  them.” 
As  a  result,  the  S.P.G.  immediately  began  to  send  missionary  priests  to 
Massachusetts,  and  before  long  there  were  Anglican  parishes  in  Braintree 
and  Marblehead  as  well  as  Boston,  and  also  several  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Church  of  England  excited  considerable 
alarm  among  the  Congregationalists  who  found  “that  some  of  the  ceremonies 
were  camels  too  big  for  them  ...  to  swallow,”  but  their  opposition  was 
ineffectual.  In  view  of  the  liberty  of  worship  guaranteed  by  the  Royal  Char¬ 
ter  of  1691,  the  most  they  could  do  was  to  hinder  as  long  as  possible  the 
struggle  by  the  Anglicans  to  obtain  exemption  from  paying  taxes  to  support 
the  established  Congregational  Church.  The  royal  governors  issued  order 
after  order  to  prevent  such  taxation,  but  local  officials  usually  ignored  them 
and  hence  the  Anglican  parishes  were  put  to  the  expense  and  delay  of 
carrying  their  cases  through  the  courts.  A  test  case  in  1733  which  went 
through  three  colonial  courts  with  the  right  of  appeal  denied  was  taken 
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before  the  King-in-Coundl  whereupon  the  lower  court  decisions  were  re¬ 
versed.  Thereafter  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  yielded  and  granted 
tax  relief  to  Anglicans.  A  colonial  act  of  1735  exempted  all  Anglicans  living 
within  five  miles  of  a  Church  of  England  from  paying  taxes  to  support  a 
Congregational  minister.  With  this  obstacle  out  of  the  way,  the  Church 
entered  a  period  of  steady  growth.  Between  1722  and  1735  the  number  of 
Anglican  parishes  in  Massachusetts  grew  from  four  to  nine.  During  the  years 
1736  to  1768,  the  number  increased  from  nine  to  nineteen  (including  Great 
Barrington).  In  1768  there  were  twelve  Anglican  priests  settled  in  the  co¬ 
lony,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  of  them  were  American-born.  The  Church 
of  England  had  not  only  come  to  Massachusetts,  it  had  become  domesti¬ 
cated  here. 

The  Church  made  its  appearance  in  Connecticut  even  later  than  in 
Massachusetts,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  made  a  more  spectacular  ad¬ 
vance  there.  George  Keith,  reporting  to  the  S.P.G.  in  1702,  said  that  Con¬ 
necticut  had  33  towns  and  a  population  of  30,000  all  of  whom  were  Dis¬ 
senters.  What  he  meant  was  that  there  were  no  Anglican  churches.  But  it 
appears  that  there  were  in  that  colony  many  who  were  favorably  disposed 
to  the  Prayer  Book.  In  1708  the  colonial  Assembly  granted  the  benefits  of 
the  English  Toleration  Act  of  1689  to  certain  people,  provided  they  would 
continue  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Congregational  Church.  The  year  before,  in 
1707,  an  Anglican  Church  was  begun  at  Stratford,  but  it  failed  to  secure  a 
settled  priest  until  1723,  when  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  “Yale  Converts,” 
became  its  first  rector.  The  event  which  rocked  New  England  Puritanism 
took  place  the  previous  year. 

Timothy  Cutler,  a  Congregational  minister  and  president  of  Yale 
College,  and  Daniel  Brown,  the  only  other  member  of  the  faculty,  together 
with  several  nearby  ministers,  including  Samuel  Johnson  and  James  Wet- 
more,  after  having  studied  the  Prayer  Book  and  read  Anglican  works  of 
divinity,  announced  to  the  trustees  of  the  College  on  Thursday,  September 
13,  1722,  that  “some  of  us  doubt  the  validity,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  more 
fully  persuaded  of  the  invalidity  of  the  Presbyterian  [i.e.  Congregational] 
ordination,  in  opposition  to  the  Episcopal,”  and  expressed  their  intention 
of  going  to  England  in  quest  of  Anglican  Holy  Orders.  As  Yale  College 
had  been  founded  as  a  citadel  of  Puritan  orthodoxy  because  Harvard  was 
thought  to  be  too  liberal,  this  incident  was  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  news  in  Boston  a  fast  was  held  in  Old  North  Meeting  House, 
and  after  Cotton  Mather  preached  a  sermon,  his  father,  Increase,  bewailed 
“the  Connecticut  Apostacie.” 

On  their  return  from  England  in  priest’s  orders,  Timothy  Cutler 
became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston  and  Samuel  Johnson,  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Stratford,  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  for  many  years 
until,  in  1754,  he  became  President  of  King’s  College  (now  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity)  in  New  York.  In  the  years  that  Johnson  was  at  Stratford,  Christ 
Church  Parish  was  the  vital  center  of  Anglican  influence  in  Connecticut 
and  western  Massachusetts.  Of  special  interest  to  our  story  was  the  hand¬ 
some  new  church  built  there  in  1742  which  served  as  the  model  for  the 
first  church  of  the  Great  Barrington  Parish,  built  in  1764  and  also  called 
Christ  Church. 

The  double  tithe  on  Anglicans  in  Connecticut  —  that  is,  the  neces- 
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sity  of  their  having  to  support  the  Congregational  minister  as  well  as  their 
own  priest  —  proved  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  Church.  But  a 
petition  in  1727  resulted  in  the  Assembly  granting  tax  relief  to  Anglicans. 
Thereafter  the  Church  of  England  made  remarkable  strides  in  Connecticut. 
By  1742  there  were  fourteen  Anglican  parishes  and  seven  priests.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  number  had  grown  to  forty  churches  and 
twenty  priests.  The  strength  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Connecticut  and 
the  fact  that  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts  enjoyed  an  easier  access  to 
the  sea  down  the  Housatonic  Valley  rather  than  across  the  Berkshire  Barrier 
to  Boston,  help  to  explain  why  the  early  priests  of  St.  James’  Parish  came 
from  Connecticut  and  why  Great  Barrington  found  it  more  convenient  to 
belong  to  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  than  to  that  of  Massachusetts  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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COLONIAL  ANGLICANS  AT  WORSHIP 


13  Y  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  little  difference  in 
the  external  appearance  of  an  Anglican  Church  and  a  Puritan  Meeting 
House  in  New  England.  But  a  striking  difference  was  apparent  immediately 
as  one  entered  the  door.  The  Puritan  Meeting  House  was  primarily  an  audi¬ 
torium  for  preaching  in  which  tire  pulpit  was  the  center  of  attraction,  where¬ 
as  the  Anglican  Church  was  designed  for  liturgical  worship  and  for  the 
administration  of  sacraments  as  well  as  for  the  reading  and  preaching  of 
the  Word.  In  Anglican  usage  a  church  was  thought  of  as  consisting  of  two 
quite  distinct  sections,  the  chancel  and  the  nave  —  and  this  was  so  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  visible  division,  such  as  a  chancel  screen,  between  them. 
The  chancel,  which  symbolized  paradise,  was  the  portion  of  the  sacred 
edifice  east  of  the  screen  in  which  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  celebrated  and 
the  risen  Lord  sacramentally  received.  The  nave,  on  the  other  hand,  sym¬ 
bolized  the  world:  in  it  were  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  and  there  the 
Word  was  read  and  preached,  children  were  catechized,  daily  prayers  re¬ 
cited,  and  Holy  Baptism  administered. 

In  the  larger  English  churches  which  retained  their  solid  medieval 
rood  screens  separating  chancel  and  nave,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
Eucharist  to  be  celebrated  at  the  high  altar  in  the  chancel  at  the  same 
time  a  service  or  catechism  was  being  held  in  the  nave.  In  the  simple  little 
churches  of  colonial  America  this  was  impossible,  but  the  Anglicans  here 
retained  their  rigid  concept  of  the  two  separate  compartments  into  which 
the  church  was  divided.  Following  English  practice,  many  seventeenth- 
century  and  some  earlv  eighteenth-century  American  churches  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  simple,  chancel  screens,  solid  for  three  feet  or  so,  \Mth  slender 
turned  ballisters  above,  supporting  an  ornate  cornice.  These  screens  declined 
in  popularity  after  1700,  but  even  when  they  were  omitted,  the  liturgical 
distinction  between  chancel  and  nave  was  preserved,  and  often  architectural 
recognition  was  given  to  it  by  the  use  of  a  six-inch  step  in  the  aisle  where 

the  rood  screen  would  have  been. 

The  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  unlike  modem  practice  which  general¬ 
ly  places  them  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  were  almost  always  placed  to¬ 
gether  in  colonial  days.  Not  only  were  they  combined  into  a  single  unit  - 
known  as  a  “two-decker”  —  but  an  additional  desk  at  a  lower  level  was 
occasionally  added  for  the  Parish  Clerk  (or  Lay  Reader  as  we  should  call 
him)  who  led  the  congregational  responses  in  the  liturgy.  Hence,  the  sol- 
called  “three-decker”  emerged  and  gradually  replaced  its  less  pretentious 
antecedent.  The  location  of  the  pulpit  was  generally  on  one  side  of  the 
nave -often  against  the  north  or  south  wall.  So  rigid  was  the  Anglican 
concept  of  the  division  between  chancel  and  nave,  hovever,  that  two  or 
three-deckers  were  sometimes  placed  in  the  central  aisle  directly  in  front 
of  the  altar,  as  for  example,  in  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
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(built  in  1725).  This  showed  no  disrespect  to  the  altar,  because  the  altar 
was  held  to  be  in  a  separate  part  of  the  church,  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  nave.  In  a  small  church,  too,  the  central  aisle  was  often  the  only  place 
where  the  large  three-decker  could  be  put  without  blocking  the  view  of 
the  altar  from  the  nave  pews.  This  was  especially  true  of  churches  with  side 
as  well  as  a  rear  gallery.  This  location  of  the  pulpit  was  an  innovation  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II  when  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  trying  to 
modify  traditional  designs  in  order  to  produce  a  church  in  which  a  large 
number  of  people  could  see  and  hear  and  participate  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  These  novel  ideas  made  little  headway  against  English  con¬ 
servatism  until  late  in  the  following  century  when  the  Evangelical  Move¬ 
ment  placed  unprecedented  emphasis  upon  preaching.  Quite  unknown  in 
colonial  Anglican  churches  was  the  practice  of  the  Congregationalists  of 
placing  the  pulpit  in  the  center  of  the  east  wall  behind  the  altar.  This  would 
have  violated  their  ingrained  concept  of  the  separation  of  chancel  from 
nave  and  would  have  been  considered  an  irreverence  to  the  altar.  This 
practice  was  introduced  after  1780  by  innovators,  but  belongs  to  the  period 
of  liturgical  debasement  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries. 

The  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  clerk’s  desk  in  English  churches  were 
often  fitted  with  candlesticks  as  well  as  shelves  for  sermon  notes  and  for 
the  folio  Prayer  Book  and  Bible  used  for  the  service.  They  also  had  seats 
for  priest  and  clerk,  and  sometimes  a  wig  stand.  Over  the  pulpit  there  was 
usually  a  tester  or  sounding  board,  often  a  thing  of  beauty,  topped  with 
a  decorative  finial.  The  pulpit  and  often  the  reading  desk  as  well  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  large  cushion  decorated  with  tassels  and  a  hanging  or  valance 
called  a  “pulpit  cloth.”  Crimson  was,  perhaps,  the  favorite  color,  but  there 
are  examples  of  purple,  blue,  red,  and  even  cloth-of-gold  pulpit  cloths  in 
colonial  churches. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  pews:  box  pews  and  the  bench-like  “slip 
pews”  that  have  now  become  almost  universal.  Box  pews  were  high  and 
usually  fitted  with  doors  intended  to  protect  the  occupants  from  cold  drafts 
in  the  unheated  churches.  The  height  of  the  pews  helps  to  explain  the 
popularity  of  the  high  pulpits  even  in  small  churches:  the  worshippers 
wished  to  see  as  well  as  hear  the  preacher,  hence  he  had  to  be  elevated. 
The  presence  of  the  galleries  also  made  it  desirable  to  have  a  high  pulpit. 
Inside  the  box  pews  seats  ran  around  the  sides,  presumably,  so  that  foot- 
warmers  could  be  conveniently  placed  in  the  center  of  each  pew  in  winter. 
Also  the  fact  that  Anglican  churches  had  three  liturgical  centers  —  font, 
altar,  and  pulpit  —  and  that  they  seldom  coincided,  meant  that  in  most 
churches  the  people  faced  one  way  for  a  baptism,  another  way  for  the 
Eucharist,  and  yet  another  way  for  the  sermon.  Slip  pews  or  “forms”  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  church  and  in  the  galleries  were  regarded  as  less  desir¬ 
able  than  box  pews  and  were  frequently  assigned  to  servants,  children,  and 
strangers.  They  had  narrow  seats,  straight  backs,  kneeling  boards  (instead 
of  hassocks),  and  sometimes  narrow  wooden  bookrests  fastened  to  the  pew 
in  front.  A  great  disadvantage  was  that  they  could  not  be  effectively  heated 
by  a  foot-warmer  in  winter. 

The  small  size  of  colonial  churches  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
population  increased  put  a  premium  on  space  and  forced  vestries  to  devise 
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The  First  Church  of  the  Parish,  1764-18.'3o 

An  artist’s  conception ,  by  Elisabeth  Lawton  Ridout ,  o/  f/iu  first 
Church  of  the  Parish,  built  in  1764  and  dedicated  on  Christmas  Day. 
It  was  called  Christ  Church  until  about  1804 ,  and  St.  James’  Church 
thereafter.  On  October  18,  1823  it  was  consecrated  with  the  latter 
name  by  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  third  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
Modelled  after  Christ  Church,  Stratford,  Connecticut,  it  was  40  by  50 
feet  with  a  porch  and  chancel  projection  that  added  20  feet  to  its 
length.  The  steeple  was  110  feet  tall,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  weath¬ 
ercock  of  copper.  A  ship’s  bell  hung  in  the  belfry,  the  first  church  bell 
in  Great  Barrington.  The  large  windows  were  a  notable  feature,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  name  “The  Glass  House"  by  which  it  was  sometimes 
called. 
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means  of  enlarging  the  seating  accommodations.  This  was  done  first  by 
adding  galleries,  and  then  by  building  additions  to  the  church.  It  was  not 
uncommon  two  centuries  ago  to  find  the  interior  of  a  colonial  Anglican 
church  cluttered  with  high  box  pews  and  galleries  on  three  sides.  These, 
together,  with  a  chancel  screen  or  with  a  large  three-decker  structure  gave 
the  interior  a  very  different  character  and  feeling  from  our  churches  today. 
The  west  gallery  both  in  England  and  the  colonies  was  the  favorite  place 
for  organs  and  for  choirs.  Organs  were  common  in  English  cathedrals  and 
abbeys  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  became  more  common  in  parish  churches 
until  the  triumph  of  the  Puritans  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  there  was 
a  systematic  destruction  of  church  organs  because  the  Puritans  thought  it 
wrong  to  use  musical  instruments  in  the  services  of  the  church.  After  the 
restoration  in  1660  organs  were  again  placed  in  English  churches.  By  1714 
virtually  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  London  had  them  and  used  them 
to  accompany  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  and  to  play  voluntaries  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  entered  and  left  the  church.  Because  of  poverty  American  churches 
were  slow  to  acquire  organs,  but  after  1/13  when  Kings  Chapel,  Boston 
obtained  one,  the  number  grew  apace. 

The  font  was  one  of  the  traditional  ornaments  of  Anglican  worship. 
One  of  the  Canons  of  1604  required  that  the  font  should  be  provided  in 
every  church  and  chapel  and  that  it  should  “be  set  up  in  the  ancient  usual 
place,”  which  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  near  the  door  as  a  reminder 
that  entrance  into  the  Church  was  by  Holy  Baptism.  This  was  generally 
done,  but  the  smallness  of  colonial  churches  and  the  premium  on  space 
sometimes  dictated  a  departure  from  ancient  practice  and  led  to  the  font 
being  placed  in  the  chancel  rather  than  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  common  practice  of 
the  English  Church  was  to  move  the  table-form  altar  into  the  aisle  of  the 
chancel  when  the  sacrament  was  to  be  celebrated  and  place  it  with  its  long 
axis  east  and  west,  the  celebrant  standing  on  the  north  side  of  it.  Out  of 
service  time  the  holy  table  was  required  by  the  Canons  of  1604  to  be  placed 
altar-wise  at  the  east  end.  This  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  reached 
under  Queen  Elizabeth  I  between  the  opposing  views  of  Puritans  and  High 
Churchmen.  So  long  as  this  remained  the  custom,  altars  had  to  £e  in  table 
form  and  of  wood  so  as  to  be  portable.  It  was  also  inexpedient  to  have  altar 
rails,  for  the  entire  chancel  was  the  sanctuary.  Under  the  vigorous  leader¬ 
ship  of  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1633-44,  this  was  forcibly 
abolished,  and  the  more  conventional  medieval  practice  restored.  Com¬ 
munion  tables  were  thereafter  permanently  kept  altar-wise  at  the  east  end 
of  churches  and  railed  in  to  force  communicants  to  receive  the  sacrament 
kneeling  and  to  protect  the  holy  place  from  desecration  by  Puritans  who, 
objecting  to  the  idea  that  any  material  object  could  be  holy,  were  reputed 
to  cast  up  their  churchwarden’s  accounts  on  the  altar  out  of  service  time 
or  to  use  it  as  a  desk  in  the  parish  school  on  weekdays.  The  Laudian  litur¬ 
gical  reform  met  violent  opposition  in  England  and  was  lost  during  the 
Puritan  ascendancy  under  Cromwell.  But  it  enjoyed  a  complete  victory 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  and  has  ever  since  been  the  norm  of  An¬ 
glican  worship.  Altars  permanently  set  up  at  the  east  end  and  no  longer 
required  to  be  portable,  grew  larger  and  heavier,  and  were  once  again  built 
of  stone.  Durham  Cathedral’s  new  altar  in  1617  was  of  marble.  Worcester 
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acquired  a  stone  one  in  1634.  After  1660  they  were  increasingly  common, 
although  the  earliest  known  example  in  this  country  is  the  stone  altar  of 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York,  installed  in  1788. 

Another  example  of  Laudian  influence  was  the  use  of  architectural 
settings  to  give  honor  and  dignity  to  the  altar:  an  exquisitely  carved  reredos 
or  altar  piece,  special  marble  pavement  in  the  sanctuary,  and  an  ornamental 
canopy  above  it,  or,  at  least,  special  treatment  of  the  ceiling  over  the  altar. 
The  last  two  practices  were  used  in  contemporary  Anglican  churches  in  New 
York  and  Charleston.  Smaller  country  churches  were  content  to  set  off  the 
altar  with  steps,  a  panelled  dado  around  or  behind  the  sanctuary,  and 
simple,  carved  altar  pieces. 

Even  if  poverty  or  the  lack  of  skilled  craftsmen  compelled  colonial 
Anglicans  to  worship  in  modest  churches  in  the  American  wilderness,  no¬ 
thing  prevented  them  from  beautifying  the  altar  and  pulpit  so  as  to  give 
outward  and  visible  honor  to  the  Sacrament  and  the  Word.  No  Anglican 
altar,  whether  of  carved  marble  or  a  simple  wooden  table,  could  lawfully 
be  left  uncovered  during  service  time.  Canon  Law,  as  revised  in  1604, 
enshrining  an  unbroken  custom  of  great  antiquity,  required  that  the  altar 
be  “covered  in  time  of  divine  Service  with  a  Carpet  of  Silke  or  other  decent 
stuffe.”  This  was  the  frontal  which  not  only  covered  the  top  of  the  holy 
table  but  came  down  to  the  floor  on  all  sides  of  it.  In  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  generally  hung  loose  and  full  at  the  corners,  and  is  now  known  as 
a  Laudian  or  Jacobean  frontal.  In  the  eighteenth  century  this  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  fitted  variety,  straight  at  the  sides,  which  was  more  in 
keeping  with  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  Georgian  style.  These  frontals 
were  of  the  finest  materials:  silk,  damask,  velvet,  with  contrasting  “panes” 
or  orphreys  and  fringe  of  silver  or  gold.  Many  churches  in  the  Mother 
Country  preserved  a  simple  color  sequence,  though  a  poor  one.  Red  was 
used  throughout  most  of  the  year  except  in  Lent  when  black  was  substi¬ 
tuted.  But  we  know  that  some  colonial  churches  had  hangings  of  green, 
some  of  purple,  and  at  least  one  had  a  cloth-of-gold  pulpit  hanging  as  early 
as  1698.  Black  was  also  used  for  the  Burial  Office.  A  contemporary  account 
of  Bruton  Parish  Church,  Williamsburg,  in  the  Virginia  Gazette,  in  1770  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  royal  governor,  Lord  Botetourt,  said: 
“At  the  western  gate  the  corpse  was  removed  from  the  hearse,  and,  carried 
by  eight  bearers,  the  Gentlemen  appointed  supporting  the  pall,  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  church,  on  a  carpet  of  black.  The  altar,  pulpit,  and  his 
Excellency’s  seat,  were  likewise  hung  with  black.” 

Altar  candlesticks,  two  of  which  were  commonly  found  in  English 
churches  of  the  period,  must  have  been  rare  in  the  colonies,  for  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  vestry  books  that  have  survived.  But  colonial  altars  were 
probably  decorated  with  almsbasins  placed  upright  against  the  reredos  in 
the  middle  of  the  altar  (where  we  should  place  an  altar  cross  today).  This 
practice  reflected  the  theological  emphasis  that  the  seventeenth-century 
English  divines  placed  upon  the  “oblation,”  or  offering  of  oneself  along 
with  the  alms  and  the  bread  and  wine  to  God  in  the  Eucharist.  Colonial 
altars  were  also  enriched  by  beautifully-bound  prayer  books  and  richly- 
covered  cushions  on  each  end  to  hold  the  altar  book  before  the  Epistle 
and  after  the  Gospel  at  Holy  Communion. 

Canon  Law  and  Anglican  custom  sanctioned  the  use  of  simple  but 
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dignified  ceremonial  in  worship.  These  ceremonies  —  especially  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  and  the  ring  in  marriage  —  were  severely 
attacked  by  the  Puritans  who  opposed  them  as  either  corrupt  or  giving 
countenance  to  the  idea  that  material  objects  are  holy.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  stood  its  ground  on  these  two,  but  partially  curtailed  other  ceremonies 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  mollify  the  Non-conformists.  But  since  moderation 
failed  to  keep  them  within  the  Church,  the  policy  of  selfrestraint  was  given 
up  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  and  the  Church  wholeheartedly  re¬ 
vived  and  enjoyed  such  of  its  ancient  ceremony  as  it  considered  did  not 
tend  to  superstition  or  exemplify  erroneous  doctrine.  For  one  thing,  the 
Puritan  custom  of  entering  church  with  hats  on  was  forbidden  for  men 
(but  required  for  women).  Another  custom  was  “reverencing”  (that  is,  bow¬ 
ing  the  head  towards)  the  altar  upon  entering  or  leaving  a  church.  Along 
with  this  was  the  practice  of  making  a  similar  reverence  at  the  mention  of 
the  Holy  Name.  The  1604  Canons  ordered  that  when  “the  Lord  IESUS 
shalbe  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  reverence  shall  bee  done  by  all  persons 
present  as  it  hath  bene  accustomed.”  Priests  and  people  also  turned  to  the 
east  at  the  Creed  and  at  the  Gloria  Patri  (Glory  be  to  the  Father,  etc.) 
after  the  Psalms  and  canticles  at  Matins  and  Evensong.  At  the  Eucharist 
all  sat  for  the  liturgical  Epistle,  stood  for  the  Gospel,  and  knelt  to  receive 
the  sacrament.  Sitting  for  prayers  was  regarded  as  an  odious  Puritan  prac¬ 
tice  forbidden  by  canon  law  which  required  “all  manner  of  persons  . 
reverently  [to]  kneele  upon  their  knees  when  the  General  Confession, 
Letany,  and  other  Prayers  are  read,  and  stand  up  at  the  saying  of  the  Be- 
leefe,”  i.e.  the  Creed.  All  these  outward  ceremonies,  the  canons  asserted, 
testify  to  the  worshippers’  “inward  humilitie,  Christian  resolution,  and  due 
acknowledgement  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  and  eternal  Sonne 
of  God,  is  the  onelv  Saviour  of  the  World,  in  whom  alone  all  the  Mercies, 
Graces,  and  Promises  of  God  to  mankinde  for  this  fife  and  the  life  to  come 
are  fully  and  wholly  Comprised.” 

A  word  ought  to  be  said  about  the  keeping  of  Sunday  in  the  co¬ 
lonial  period,  as  this  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  Anglicans  and  Puri¬ 
tans.  The  traditional  view  was  that  every  Sunday  was  a  great.  Holy  Day, 
the  weekly  remembrance  of  our  Lord’s  Resurrection.  In  Anglican  practice, 
therefore,  it  was  a  feast  day,  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  recreation,  after  one 
had  gone  to  church.  The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  influenced  by  the 
Old  Testament  Sabbath,  believed  in  a  solemn,  joyless  Sunday,  and  tried  to 
force  their  views  on  others.  Both  James  I  in  1618  and  Charles  I  in  1633 
issued  declarations  forbidding  local  magistrates  from  debarring  the  people 
from  lawful  recreations  on  Sunday  after  church  time.  Sundays,,  being  feast 
days,  were  to  refresh  “the  meaner  sort  who  labour  hard  all  the  week”  no 
less  than  to  worship  God.  After  the  end  of  divine  service,  therefore,  the 
king  commanded  that  “our  good  people  be  not  disturbed,  letted  [i.e.  hin¬ 
dered]  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful  recreation,  such  as  dancing,  either 
men  or  women;  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  other  such  harm¬ 
less  recreation,  nor  from  having  of  May-games,  WThitsun-ales,  and  Morris- 
dances;  and  the  setting  up  of  Mav-poles.”  Needless  to  say,  this  was  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  Puritans  who  in  England  chafed  under  Anglican  doctrine 
supported  by  the  crown,  but  who  in  New  England  had  the  upper  hand 
themselves.  Hence  a  colonial  Sunday  here  was  much  more  nearly  what 
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the  Puritans  thought  it  ought  to  be.  Anglicans  were  never  numerous  enough 
in  New  England  to  defy  convention  openly.  In  Virginia  where  they  were 
in  the  saddle,  Sundays  were  observed  in  a  much  gayer  fashion,  so  as  to 
give  rise  among  the  evangelical  dissenters  to  charges  of  worldliness  and 
loose  conduct  levelled  at  Church  of  England  folk  because  they  thought  it 
proper  to  dance,  play  cards,  and  race  their  horses  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

O  ©  O 

If  one  were  to  step  back,  after  the  fashion  of  Mark  Twain’s 
Connecticut  Yankee,  to  the  late  colonial  period  and  attend  an  Anglican 
church  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1762,  here  is  about 
what  he  would  experience.  As  the  intending  worshipper  arrived  at  the 
church,  he  would  find  a  little  group  of  parishioners  gathered  in  the  church¬ 
yard  exchanging  greetings  and  news  while  their  servants  or  sons  fastened 
the  reins  of  the  horses  to  nearby  trees.  From  the  belfry  would  sound  the 
familiar  tone  of  the  bell  being  rung  by  the  sexton  as  a  signal  that  divine 
service  was  about  to  begin.  If  the  people  continued  to  dawdle,  the  church¬ 
warden  or  parish  clerk  might  come  out  to  summon  them  to  enter. 

The  parish  priest  would  arrive  in  his  ordinary  habit  (or  street  attire) 
which  consisted  of  a  long  cassock,  sash,  gown,  tippet  (or  long,  full,  black- 
scarf),  and  soft  black  Square  Cap,  or  more  likely,  he  may  have  substituted 
a  black  cocked  hat  for  his  canonical  square  cap  and  a  black  or  grey  coat 
for  his  priest’s  gown,  in  which  case  he  would  wear  a  shortened  or  tucked-up 
cassock  so  that  he  might  more  easily  ride  a  horse.  He  would  also  wear  a 
wig  and  “bands”  —  a  soft,  white,  linen  neckcloth  (later  starched  to  become 
the  modem  clerical  collar)  with  two  pendant  tabs.  This  was  worn  by  the 
clergy  of  all  churches  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  also  by  members  of 
other  learned  professions  —  lawyers,  physicians,  and  schoolmasters.  Though 
long  since  given  up  by  the  laity  today  (except  English  barristers  and  Scot¬ 
tish  advocates),  they  have  left  their  legacy  to  the  secular  world  in  the  word 
“bandbox.” 

The  parish  priest  would  remove  his  hat,  enter  the  church,  and  walk 
informally  down  the  aisle,  pausing  perhaps  to  greet  parishioners  and  inquire 
of  ill  relatives.  Upon  reaching  the  Rector’s  Pew,  he  would  lay  aside  his 
gown  and  put  on  his  surplice  which  was  normally  kept  in  an  oak  chest  in 
the  chancel.  This  linen  garment  was  the  principal  Anglican  vestment  in 
colonial  days.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  object  of  Puritan  wrath, 
and  derisively  called  a  “rag  of  Popery.”  In  the  eighteenth,  when  much  of 
the  rancor  had  subsided,  the  Congregationalists  still  disliked  the  surplice 
and  half-humorously  referred  to  it  as  a  “Canterbury  nightgown.”  Although 
unknown  in  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  the  surplice  was  universally 
used  in  the  Western  Latin  Church.  It  was  derived  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  from  the  tight-fitting  alb,  by  being  cut  full  so  that  it 
might  be  worn  over  fur  garments  in  tire  cold  stone  churches  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  hence  its  name  is  derived  from  “super  pellicaea,”  meaning  “over- 
the-furs.”  From  its  earliest  appearance  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  surplice  was  long  and  full,  being  made  of  twelve  or  more  yards  of 
material.  In  the  late  seventeenth  century  when  the  clergy  took  to  wearing 
large  wigs,  the  cut  of  the  surplice  was  altered  by  being  slit  up  the  front 
and  provided  with  buttons,  so  the  priest  could  more  easily  put  it  on  and 
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take  it  off  in  the  chancel  in  full  view  of  the  congregation  without  disarraying 
his  wig.  After  the  clergy  gave  up  wigs  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the 
surplice  gradually  regained  its  historic  form  without  front  opening  or  but¬ 
tons.  But  it  later  fell  before  the  practical  necessity  and  the  schemes  of 
clerical  tailors  who  have  reduced  an  ancient  and  comely  garment  to  the 
short,  skimpy,  “sausage  skin”  variety  that  we  commonly  see  today. 

Having  put  on  his  surplice  and  possibly  also  an  academic  hood  and 
tippet,  the  priest  now  began  Matins  with  a  loud  voice,  which  is  the  service 
known  to  modem  Episcopalians  as  Morning  Prayer.  The  Parish  Clerk  (or 
Lay  Reader  as  we  should  call  him  today)  also  in  cassock,  bands,  surplice, 
and  wig,  occupied  a  reading  pew  adjacent  to  and  often  just  below  the 
rector’s  pew,  and  led  the  congregational  responses  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  had  no  prayer  book  or  could  not  read.  If  the  church  did  not  have  an 
organ,  the  parish  clerk  usually  “pitched”  the  tune  for  the  Psalms. 

As  the  Prayer  Book  has  changed  very  little  since  that  day,  except 
for  the  substitution  of  prayers  for  the  President  rather  than  the  King,  the 
worshipper  would  detect  almost  no  difference  in  the  ritual  (that  is,  the 
words  used  in  the  service),  but  he  would  be  struck  by  the  difference  in 
ceremony  (that  is,  the  actions  used  in  connection  with  worship)  and  in  the 
music  of  the  church.  Only  a  few  colonial  churches  had  organs,  and  those 
few  did  not  sing  the  hymns  that  are  so  familiar  to  us  today.  Hymns  went 
out  with  the  Reformation  and  did  not  return  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  music  was  used  chieflv  as  a 
setting  for  the  liturgy  (especially  the  Psalms),  for  anthems,  and  for  organ 
voluntaries.  To  facilitate  the  congregational  singing  of  the  Psalms,  they 
were  translated  into  metrical  versions.  The  first  such  version  in  England 
was  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  in  1562.  They  were  of  poor  quality  —  Queen 
Elizabeth  called  them  “Geneva  jigs”  —  but  they  became  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  generations  of  Church  people.  An  example  of  this  version  is  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm: 


The  Lord  is  only  my  support. 

How  can  I  then  lack  any  thing 
In  pastures  green  he  feedeth  me, 
And  after  leads  me  to  the  streams 


and  he  that  doth  me  feed: 
whereof  I  stand  ip  need? 
where  I  do  safely  lie: 
which  ran  most  pleasantly. 


Thou  hast  my  table  richly  spread 
Thou  hast  my  head  with  balm  refresh’d. 
And  finally  while  breath  doth  last, 

And  in  the  house  of  God  will  I 


in  presence  of  my  foe: 
my  cup  doth  over  flow, 
thy  grace  shall  me  defend: 
my  life  for  ever  spend. 


Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  1696,  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms  by  King  William’s  chaplain-in-ordinary,  Nicholas  Brady,  and  the 
poet  laureate,  Nahum  Tate,  appeared.  This  “New  Version,”  as  it  was  known, 
was  greatly  superior  to  the  Sternhold-Hopkins  translation.  But  the  “Old 
Version”  continued  to  be  favored  by  the  common  folk  and  ran  through 
several  hundred  editions,  the  last  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  the  eighteenth,  Tate  and  Brady’s  version  fought  an  uphill  battle 
against  its  predecessor,  only  to  succumb  in  due  course  to  the  rising  tide 
of  hvmnody  in  the  following  century. 
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Another  notable  difference  would  be  the  absence  of  a  vested  choir 
preceded  by  a  crucifer,  now  so  invariable  a  part  of  Anglican  Sunday  serv¬ 
ices.  Until  the  late  eighteenth  century  vested  choirs  were  only  to  be  found 
in  cathedrals  and  college  chapels,  but  not  in  English  parish  churches.  The 
normal  parish  choir  in  colonial  days  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  sat  in  their  street  clothes  in  the  west  gallery  near  the  organ. 
Our  modem  practice  is  largely  the  result  of  the  Tractarian  Movement  of 
the  1840’s. 

After  Matins,  the  priest  read  the  Litany,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  Ante-Communion  (the  portion  of  the  Communion  service  that  came 
before  the  confession  and  consecration).  If  there  were  to  be  no  sacrament, 
he  concluded  the  service  at  this  point  with  the  blessing.  The  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  intended  to  make  Holy  Communion  the  prin¬ 
cipal  service  every  Sunday,  but  this  represented  such  a  radical  departure 
from  the  infrequent  communion  habits  of  the  medieval  people  that  it  failed. 
The  English  practice  was  to  require  all  communicants  to  receive  the  sacra¬ 
ments  at  least  three  times  a  year,  of  which  Easter  was  to  be  one,  and  to 
encourage  it  more  frequently.  Most  parish  churches  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  celebrated  Holy  Communion  four,  eight,  or  twelve  times  a  year. 
Even  when  there  was  no  celebration,  the  Sunday  service  was  much  longer 
than  we  are  accustomed  to,  and  included  the  selection  from  the  Psalter 
and  the  Old  and  New  Testament  lessons  from  Matins  as  well  as  the 
liturgical  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day. 

After  the  blessing,  the  priest  removed  his  surplice,  put  on  his  gown 
and  possibly  his  hood  —  especially  if  he  held  a  doctor  of  divinity  degree 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  —  and  ascended  the  narrow  stairs  leading  to 
the  high,  wine-glass  pulpit  so  characteristic  of  the  time.  The  sermon  or 
“homily”  was  introduced  not  by  the  invocation  so  common  today,  but  by 
the  Bidding  Prayer  prescribed  by  the  55th  of  the  Canons  of  1604.  This 
began:  “Ye  shall  pray  for  Christ’s  holy  Catholike  Church,”  and  went  on  to 
specify  other  objects  of  prayer  —  the  king,  the  queen,  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  the  Privy  Council,  nobility,  magistrates,  and  Commons 
of  the  realm,  “all  those  which  are  departed  out  of  this  life  in  .the  Faith  of 
Christ,”  and  finally  that  “we  may  have  grace  to  direct  our  lives  after  their 
good  example,”  and  “this  life  ended,  wee  may  be  made  partakers  with 
them  of  the  glorious  Resurrection  in  the  life  Everlasting.”  The  Bidding 
Prayer  always  concluded  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  said  by  all  present. 

The  typical  colonial  sermon  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  the  modern 
churchman.  It  was  generally  very  long,  heavily  freighted  with  quotations 
from  Scripture  and  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  usually  read 
verbatim  from  carefully  prepared  notes.  The  glorious  good  news  of  the 
Gospel  was  not  lost,  but  it  was  heavily  overlaid  with  scholarship.  Our 
colonial  ancestors  had  stronger  stomachs  than  modern  congregations  for 
long  and  meaty  sermons,  and  they  would  have  been  deeply  offended  if 
the  preacher  gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  fifteen-minute  extemporaneous 
discourse  that  lacked  the  marks  of  profound  learning  and  the  “smell  of  the 
lamp,”  as  they  called  late  hours  of  study. 

Three  other  differences  would  be  noticed  by  the  modern  worshipper 
in  a  colonial  church.  The  favorite  modem  practice  of  gathering  and  pre¬ 
senting  alms  at  the  altar  at  Morning  Prayer  was  conspicuously  lacking 
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two  centuries  ago.  Alms  were  received  as  part  of  the  “offertory”  in  the 
Eucharist  and  every  set  of  communion  silver  included  an  alms  basin.  But, 
apart  from  the  Eucharist,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  a  colonial  priest 
to  take  up  a  collection  (unless  for  some  special  purpose)  or  to  present  the 
alms  at  the  altar  during  Matins.  The  Church  was  supported  by  tithes  and 
by  subscriptions.  Apart  from  the  ceremonial  presentation  of  alms  along 
with  the  oblations  in  Holy  Communion,  alms  were  rarely  gathered  in  church 
except  in  the  form  of  money  put  in  the  poor  box  with  no  liturgical  or  musi¬ 
cal  accompaniment.  The  second  difference  was  that  flowers  were  not  then 
used  on  the  altar.  Greens  were  employed  to  decorate  the  church  at  Christ¬ 
mas  and  flowers  at  Easter  and  other  festivals,  but  they  were  hung  about 
the  walls  in  garlands,  not  placed  in  vases  on  the  altar.  In  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  altars  were  then  covered  with  rich  frontals  of  silk  and  velvet 
and  needed  no  flowers  to  beautify  them.  The  use  of  plain  and  bare  altars 
in  the  nineteenth  century  led  people  instinctively  to  correct  the  offence  by 
putting  flowers  on  them.  The  third  difference  is  that  brass  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  metals  were  not  then  used  on  Anglican  altars.  Communion  plate  was 
always  of  gold,  silver-gilt,  or  sterling  silver,  the  last  being  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  colonies.  Poor  churches  occasionally  used  pewter  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  makeshift,  but  in  general  before  the  Industrial  Revolution  anything 
less  than  pure  silver  was  regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  decent  and  proper 
worship  of  Almighty  God. 

Arthur  Pierce  Middleton 


St.  James’  Rectory, 
Shrove  Tuesday,  1962. 
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Chapter  1 

IN  THE  BEGINNING 


In  colonial  Massachusetts,  the  affairs  of  parish  and  town  were 
intermingled  to  the  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  them;  the 
establishment  of  the  first  churches  in  Berkshire  is  inseparable  from  the 
formation  and  government  of  the  towns.  So  in  tracing  the  history  of  our 
church,  we  have  also  to  delineate  the  events  leading  to  the  incorporation 
of  Sheffield,  Great  Barrington  and  Stockbridge. 

The  territory  which  these  towns  later  comprised  was  at  this  stage 
of  our  story  in  the  possession  of  Mohican  Indians,  of  Algonquin  linguistic 
stock.  In  1703  they  had  sold  tracts  of  their  land  to  several  Dutchmen  from 
the  Hudson  River  valley  and  in  1705  the  royal  governor  of  New  York, 
Edward,  Viscount  Cornbury,  in  granting  a  patent  for  those  lands,  opened 
them  to  settlement  by  their  Dutch  proprietors.  They  were  the  first  white 
men  to  occupy  the  Westenhook°  Patent,  which  embraced  a  large  area  of 
the  Housatonic  Valley  lying  roughly  between  Canaan  and  Glendale,  and  to 
that  valley  they  brought  their  Lutheran  faith.  Their  nearest  church  was  in 
the  Hudson  Valley,  however,  far  to  the  west  across  the  Taconics  and  too 
distant  for  them  to  attend  meeting  and  to  receive  any  but  the  most  in¬ 
frequent  visits  of  their  preacher.  These  Dutch  trappers  and  fanners  re¬ 
mained  in  isolation  on  the  frontier,  in  Indian  country,  for  another  fifteen 
years  before  they  were  joined  by  English  settlers  from  across  the  Hoosic 
Range  to  the  east. 

The  English  were  a  long  time  in  penetrating  the  upper  Housatonic 
Valley,  for  although  Westfield  had  been  settled  in  the  early  1660’s,  the 
formidable  “Berkshire  Barrier”  had  delayed  westward  migration  for  over 
half  a  century.  A  Bostonian  traversing  the  region  on  his  way  to  Albany 
in  1694  characterized  the  mountainous  terrain  as  “a  hideous,  howling 
wilderness”,  and  except  for  such  occasional  travellers  and  traders  to  the 
Indians,  the  valley  remained  isolated  both  from  the  English  to  the  east  and 
the  Dutch  to  the  west,  except  for  those  few  of  the  latter  who  had  braved 
this  Indian  territory  beyond  the  Taconics  to  occupy  their  land  called  Westen- 
hook. 

It  was  not  until  1722  that  a  petition  by  a  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Westfield  in  Hampshire  County  was  granted  by  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  providing  that  two  tracts  of 
land  each  seven  miles  square  be  laid  out  along  the  Housatonic  River,  the 
first  northward  from  the  Connecticut  line  and  the  second  adjoining  it  on 
the  north.  In  1724  Chief  Konkapot  and  twenty  other  Indians  deeded  the 
tracts,  but  reserving  land  west  of  the  river,  to  a  committee  of  four  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  “Four  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pounds,  Three  Barrels  of  Sider  and 
Thirty  Quarts  of  Rum”.  The  land  thus  acquired  by  the  English  coincided  in 
some  degree  with  that  of  the  Westenhook  Patent,  and  the  subsequent  in- 

'The  Dutch  rendering  of  the  Indian  name  "Hooestennuc*’,  which  the  English  called 
“Housatonic",  and  which  meant  "the  river  beyond  the  mountains" 
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filtration  by  the  English  of  the  sparsely  settled  Dutch  holdings  resulted  in 
prolonged  wrangling  between  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
until  the  border  dispute  was  settled  in  1786.  Because  the  English  had  been 
the  more  aggressive  in  settling  and  developing  their  claim  to  the  area,  it 
was  awarded  to  Massachusetts  rather  than  to  New  York.  The  Dutch  already 
resident  there  had  become  oriented  toward  the  new  English  towns  of  the 
upper  Housatonic,  separated  as  they  were  by  the  Taconics  from  their  own 
people  and  their  Lutheran  church  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  so  that  when 
Anglican  missionaries  arrived  the  Dutch  were  quite  ready  to  accept  a  church 
so  similar  to  their  own. 

The  two  tracts  acquired  by  the  English  were  designated  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Townships,  respectively,  and  comprised  what  are  now  not  only 
Sheffield  and  Great  Barrington,  but  also  parts  of  Alford,  Lee,  Stockbridge 
and  West  Stockbridge.  The  land  reserved  by  the  Indians  embraced  what 
are  now  Alford  and  the  western  part  of  Great  Barrington.  The  boundary 
between  the  two  townships  was  at  the  Great  Bridge,  the  Lower  Township 
comprising  land  now  included  in  Sheffield  and  the  southern  part  of  Great 
Barrington. 

Settlement  of  the  tracts  began  in  1726,  with  the  first  families  oc¬ 
cupying  land  in  the  Lower  Township  and  reserving  space  for  the  meeting 
house  and  a  school;  and  so  to  Sheffield  goes  the  distinction  of  having  the 
first  permanent  church  in  the  upper  Housatonic  Valley.  Built  in  1735,  it 
was,  of  course,  the  established  Puritan,  or  Congregational,  church. 

Coincident  with  this  event  there  was  from  1734  to  1736  a  mission 
to  the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Township,  in  charge  of  John 
Sargeant,  but  after  the  General  Court  in  1736  granted  to  the  Indians  land 
in  the  Upper  Township,  the  mission  was  moved  to  the  new  location,  there¬ 
after  called  “Indian  Town’’,  which  in  1739  was  set  apart  and  incorporated 
as  Stockbridge.  This  grant  of  land  to  the  Indians  was  made  in  exchange 
for  their  reserved  land  in  the  Lower  Township,  thereby  opening  the  latter 
to  occupation  by  the  settlers  from  Westfield,  as  well  as  confirming  the 
somewhat  tenuous  claims  of  the  Dutch  already  on  the  site,  who  had  earlier 
settled  what  they  considered  to  be  New  York  territory,  the  ^estenhook 
Patent. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Township  num¬ 
bered  about  thirty  families  of  some  two  hundred  persons  —  Dutch  and 
English  —  who  were  without  a  church  or  a  school.  This  situation  was 
felt  to  be  detrimental  to  the  morals  and  welfare  of  the  people  and  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  settlement.  The  exigencies  of  their  plight 
demanded  legislative  action,  that  the  settlers  be  vested  with  parish  privileges 
including  authority  for  levying  taxes  for  the  support  both  of  preaching  and 
of  schools.  Accordingly,  in  1742  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  granting 
to  the  inhabitants  limited  parish  rights  and  privileges,  enabling  them  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  meeting  house  in  that  same  year  and  to 
support  a  minister.  This  parish,  as  the  earlier  one  in  Sheffield,  was  Con¬ 
gregational,  the  established  church  in  the  Province  which  enjoyed  tax 
support. 

The  legislature  had,  however,  failed  to  provide  for  law  enforcement 
and  the  taxing  of  non-proprietors,  and  an  attempt  to  induce  it  to  rectify 
this  handicap  by  erecting  the  parish  into  a  town  was  opposed  by  Sheffield, 
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which  would  thereby  lose  that  portion  of  its  area.  But  a  compromise  was 
arranged  by  which  the  people  were  endowed  with  full  parish  privileges,  and 
thus  was  created  in  1743  the  North  (or  Upper)  Parish  of  Sheffield  which 
was  destined  to  become,  in  1761,  the  Town  of  Great  Barrington. 

This  period,  when  Sheffield  Upper  Parish  and  its  church  came  into 
existence,  was  that  of  the  Puritan  Revival  in  New  England,  called  the 
“Great  Awakening”.  Its  leader  was  Jonathan  Edwards  whose  preaching  at 
Northampton  and  whose  writings  stimulated  a  resurgence  of  religious  fervor 
but  who,  because  of  the  uncompromising  severity  of  his  views,  was  forced 
out  of  that  parish.  He  thereupon  moved  west  to  Stockbridge  to  minister  to 
the  Indians,  and  here  in  the  Berkshires  he  found  a  disciple  in  Samuel 
Hopkins,  the  first  permanent  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Sheffield  Upper  Parish,  who  was  settled  in  1743. 

These  men  brought  to  the  upper  Housatonic  Valley  —  still  a  frontier 
region  with  marauding  Indians  —  a  religion  that  suited  the  dangerous  and 
difficult  life  of  the  settlers.  In  the  absence  of  the  amenities  achieved  in 
older  communities,  such  as  Northampton  across  the  Barrier,  Puritanism 
made  virtues  of  those  qualities  which  frontier  isolation  required:  austerity, 
self-reliance,  impassiveness,  frugality,  industry,  energy.  It  was  characterized 
by  godly  fear  and  transgression  was  profane.  It  preached  hell-fire  as  an 
antidote  to  the  kegs  of  brandy  in  every  cellar.  Calvinist  theology  instilled 
in  its  adherents  a  sense  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  man 
and  initiated  the  tradition  of  universal  education  in  America.  It  taught 
civic  responsibility  and  although  only  landed  proprietors  and  members  of 
the  established  church  originally  enjoyed  a  vote,  it  was  the  wellspring  of 
our  democratic  town  meeting  system  of  local  government.  Edwards,  and 
later  Hopkins,  propounded  these  ideas  in  powerfully  written  treatises 
which  carried  their  influence  far  beyond  the  Berkshires.  And  in  a  dav 
when  slavery  existed  in  Massachusetts,  Hopkins  outspokenly  condemned  it. 

In  this  period  of  intense  Puritanism,  social  position  and  political 
power  accrued  only  to  members  of  the  established  church  and  the  Puritan 
theocracy  denied  to  those  who  dissented  from  its  stem  strictures  their 
right  to  question  its  doctrines  or  even  to  absent  themselves  fcom  meetings. 
The  Dutch  minority  questioned  Hopkins’  view  that  the  sinful  world  existed 
only  to  be  burned  in  the  fires  of  Hell,  for  their  Lutheran  belief  held  that 
the  world  was  susceptible  of  receiving  grace  from  a  merciful  and  forgiving 
Heaven.  Further,  their  lack  of  facility  in  the  English  language  made  it 
difficult  for  the  Dutch  to  participate  effectively  in  meetings,  and  because 
of  this  Hopkins’  long,  involved  and  highly  intellectual  sermons  were  be¬ 
yond  their  comprehension. 

Although  Hopkins  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  pastorate  had 
called  upon  the  Dutch  in  their  homes  and  they  in  turn  had  contributed 
toward  the  support  of  his  church,  they  were  later  alienated  bv  his  refusal 
to  abide  by  the  “Half-Way  Covenant”  in  force  in  older  and  more  liberal 
sections  of  the  Province  —  which  allowed  baptism  of  the  children  of  non¬ 
members  of  the  church  —  and  to  allow  occasional  services  in  the  Dutch 
language  in  his  meeting  house.  The  Dutch  absented  themselves  from 
Sunday  meeting,  preferring  to  read  and  meditate  upon  their  Bibles  at  home. 
Their  sympathizers  fomented  dissension  in  public  meetings  and  held  up  the 
payment  of  Hopkins’  salary  time  and  again. 
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The  continued  absence  of  the  Dutch  from  Sunday  meeting  was  in 
defiance  of  the  strict  colonial  law  that  the  inhabitants  attend  at  least  once 
every  three  months.  The  tithingmen  had  no  choice  but  to  lodge  complaints 
with  the  magistrate,  who  in  turn  was  required  either  to  fine  the  recalcit¬ 
rants  or  to  commit  them  to  confinement  in  the  public  stocks.  Among  those 
condemned  were  four  prominent  citizens:  Isaac  Van  Deusen  and  John, 
Peter  and  Garret  Burghardt  who,  choosing  public  martyrdom  to  dramatize 
their  plight,  were  taken  to  Sheffield  as  there  were  no  stocks  in  the  Upper 
Parish. 


To  protect  them  from  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the  populace  Hendrick 
Burghardt,  brother  of  three  of  the  accused,  and  Judge  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge,  the  highly  regarded  schoolmaster  of  the  Indians  in  Stockbridge, 
stood  armed  guard.  There  was  no  disorder  and  the  accused  men  gained 
the  sympathy  of  many  who  were  already  somewhat  disaffected  with 
Samuel  Hopkins,  thereby  rendering  his  position  even  less  secure.  On  their 
part,  the  Dutch  thereafter  attended  meeting  often  enough  to  satisfy  the 
law,  but  invited  the  Lutheran  minister  at  Loonenburgh  (now  Athens), 
Stoffle  Barkmire,  and  later  Dr.  Knoll  at  Kinderhook,  to  visit  them  monthly 
for  baptisms  and  preaching  in  their  own  tongue. 

On  one  of  the  occasions  when  Isaac  Van  Deusen,  a  very  highly  re¬ 
spected  man  in  the  community,  was  satisfying  his  obligation  to  the  law, 
Hopkins  glared  down  at  him  from  the  pulpit  and  exclaimed,  “Every  Sun¬ 
day  that  you  are  not  here  you  are  in  Hell!”  That  crystallized  Van  Deusen’s 
resolve  to  secure  for  his  community  the  privilege  of  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  a  man’s  own  conscience. 

The  relatively  small  number  of  Anglicans  among  the  English  in  the 
community  made  common  cause  with  the  embattled  Dutch.  Notable  a- 
mong  them  were  David  Ingersoll,  John  Williams  and  Israel  Dewey.  Dewey, 
too,  had  had  a  run-in  with  Samuel  Hopkins.  After  having  previously  en¬ 
gaged  the  minister  in  written  discussions  of  doctrine,  he  publicly  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  a  sermon  one  Sunday  in  1758,  taking  issue  with  Hopkins’ 
assertion  as  to  the  beneficent  uses  of  sin.  Dewey  was  hailed  to  a'ccount  for 
this  breach  of  behavior  and  after  several  meetings  had  been  called  to  ad¬ 
judicate  the  matter,  it  was  decided  to  “let  him  pass  without  a  public  cen¬ 
sure,  but  only  to  admonish  him  before  all  the  brethren”.  Dewey  accepted 
the  admonition  “to  be  more  modest  and  earnestly  seek  further  light”,  but 
was  adamant  in  his  opinion. 


II 

In  time  there  grew  to  be  about  sLxty  unbaptised  children,  probably 
mostly  English  since  the  Dutch  had  been  visited  at  intervals  by  Lutheran 
ministers  from  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  both  English  and  Dutch  dissenters 
from  Hopkins’  Calvinistic  preachments  determined  to  form  another  church. 
They  sent  to  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  to  invite  an  Anglican  priest,  Solo¬ 
mon  Palmer,  to  form  a  mission  of  the  Church  of  England.  Although  the 
date  is  uncertain,  he  is  believed  to  have  held  his  first  service  in  the  Upper 
Parish  in  1760.  He  returned  several  times  and  was  later  assisted  by  a  priest 
named  Thomas  Davies  who,  with  Palmer,  were  in  the  service  of  the  Society 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  whose  headquarters  was 
in  London.  Their  visits  to  both  the  North  and  South  Parishes  were  only 
occasional  from  1760  to  1767. 

During  this  interval,  there  occurred  the  incorporation  of  the  North 
Parish,  by  which  it  was  separated  from  Sheffield  and  became  the  town  of 
Great  Barrington  on  June  30,  1761.  The  name  was  bestowed  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governor,  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  after  the  English  family  seat  of  his 
wife’s  cousin.  Lord  Barrington. 

The  town  having  achieved  its  separate  identity,  it  now  acquired  a 
permanent  Anglican  parish  when  on  September  21,  1762,  Thomas  Davies 
officiated  at  the  organization  of  a  Church  of  England.  He  preserved  the 
details  of  this  historic  occasion  in  a  certificate  (1)  written  to  exonerate  the 
members  of  the  Anglican  church  from  payment  of  taxes  to  support  the 
minister  from  whom  they  dissented,  and  it  established  beyond  peradventure 
the  event  and  the  date  which  mark  the  beginning  of  our  parish  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  entity: 

This  may  certify  all  whom  it  concerns,  that  on  the  21st  Sept.  1762, 
Robert  Noble,  Jonathan  Reed,  David  Ingersoll,  Sam’l  Breck,  Stephen 
King,  John  W estover,  Jacob  Burgott,  Warham  Williams,  John  Williams, 

John  Williams  Ju’r,  Ebenezer  Hamlin,  David  Clark,  Jos’h  Robie,  Jon’a 
Hill,  Daniel  Bayley,  Josiah  Loomis  and  Josiah  Loomis  Ju’r.,  Put  them¬ 
selves  under  my  care  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  by  mutual  consent  were  formed  into  an  assembly  or  body  of 
People,  to  be  denominated  hereafter  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  moreover  according  to  the  Rules  and  Canons  of  s’d  Church  of  Eng-’ 
land,  and  bv  authority  divested  in  me  I  chose  John  Westover  Clerk,  and 
we  mutually  chose  Robert  Noble  and  Jonathan  Reed  Church  Wardens. 

And  therefore  the  above  mentioned  Persons,  with  all  such  Person  or  Per¬ 
sons  as  shall  hereafter  join  with  them  are  reputed  to  be  and  by  the 
Canons  of  said  Church  of  England,  are  esteemed  members  of  said 
Church  of  England,  and  are  exempted  from  Pay  any  Rates  or  taxes  to 
Dissenters  on  any  eclesiastical  account  whatsoever. 

New  Milford  in  Connecticut,  Feb.  15,  1763. 

Thomas  Davies, 

Missionary  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

The  annual  assessment  against  individuals  for  the  support  of  the 
established  church  was  £20;  and  in  1764  the  members  of  the  newlv- 
formed  Anglican  parish  were  voted  the  privilege  of  drawing  from  the  town 
treasury  such  sums  as  had  been  assessed  them  for  that  purpose  and  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  the  support  of  their  own  priest. 

Not  long  after  completing  their  parochial  organization,  the  Anglicans 
decided  to  erect  their  own  church  and  in  1763  a  building  committee  was 
appointed  to  consist  of  John  Williams,  Samuel  Lee  and  John  Burghardt. 
The  latter,  by  a  deed  (2)  executed  on  December  14,  1763,  conveyed  a 
gift  of  land  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  situated  at  what  is  now  about  563 
South  Main  Street,  and  funds  and  materials  of  construction  were  liberally 
contributed  by  members  of  the  church.  John  Williams,  Isaac  Van  Deusen 
and  others  were  said  to  have  been  very  generous  and  a  friend  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  in  England,  contributed  a  large  amount  of  glass.  The  main  body  of 
the  building  measured  40  x  50  feet  to  which  the  porch  and  chancel  pro- 
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jection  added  20  feet  of  length.  There  was  a  steeple  110  feet  tall  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  weathercock  made  of  copper  and  gilded.  In  the  belfry  was 
hung  a  ship’s  bell  contributed  by  a  friend  —  the  first  church  bell  in  town. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  the  church  was  built  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1764,  pews  were  installed  in  1769  by  individuals  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense  and  it  was  not  until  1774  that  the  building  was  entirely  completed. 
The  Rectory  had  been  built  by  Silas  Goodrich  in  1763.  Services  were  first 
held  in  the  new  church  on  Christmas  Day,  1764,  by  Thomas  Davies, 
who  preached  a  sermon  from  St.  Matthew  xxi:13. 

The  edifice  was  modeled  upon  Christ  Church,  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
and  was  considered  to  be  very  handsome  (3).  The  glass  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land  was  used  freely,  the  sides  of  the  church  being  largely  of  windows, 
large  and  high,  with  arched  tops,  and  composed  of  many  small  panes,  while 
in  the  east  end,  behind  the  altar,  was  a  window  of  extraordinary  dimen¬ 
sions.  So  prominent  was  this  material  in  its  construction  that  the  church 
was  sometimes  derisively  called  the  “glass  house”.  Suspended  from  the 
ceiling  over  the  pulpit  was  a  sounding  board,  and  in  1800  there  was  in¬ 
stalled  near  the  pulpit  a  cenotaph  used  at  a  memorial  service  for  George 
Washington,  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  um  surmounted  by  a  gilded  ball,  in¬ 
scribed  “Washington”.  This  church  was  used  for  almost  seventy  years;  it 
was  dismantled  in  1833  and  parts  of  it  incorporated  in  the  second  church. 

Although  Thomas  Davies  had  organized  the  Society  in  1762  and 
had  opened  the  new  church  in  1764,  there  was  no  incumbent  or  resident 
priest  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Great  Barrington  for  several  years.  Until 
1770,  when  Gideon  Bostwick  was  settled  as  its  first  rector,  the  church  was 
served  on  an  irregular  schedule  by  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts:  Thomas  Davies,  Roger  Viets, 
Solomon  Palmer  and  Ebenezer  Punderson;  and  by  Richard  Mansfield, 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Derby,  Connecticut. 

One  of  their  number,  Roger  Viets,  in  a  letter  to  the  Venerable  So¬ 
ciety  in  London,  described  the  hazards  besetting  an  Anglican  priest  in  that 
stronghold  of  Congregationalism: 

Symsbury,  March  14th,  1764 


Rev.  Sir: 

I  have  continued  hitherto  with  gratitude,  and  to  the  utmost  of  rav 
power,  to  serve  the  Honorable  Societv,  and,  by  God’s  blessing,  with  good 
success.  A  considerable  body  of  people  in  and  about  Great  Barrington 
having  conformed  to  the  Church.  1  being  the  nearest  Missionary  to 
them,  undertook  to  visit  them  as  often  as  I  conveniently  could,  till  the 
Honorable  Societv  should  have  otherwise  ordered.  In  one  of  mv  visits 
I  joined  a  couple  in  Marriage,  having  previouslv  had  evidence  of  their 
legal  publication,  of  the  consent  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
parties,  and  that  there  was  no  just  cause  or  impediment  whv  thcv  should 
not  be  joined  together.  For  this  I  was  arrested  at  mv  next  visit  on  the 
30th  of  Januarv,  in  the  midst  of  my  congregation,  and  in  mv  robes,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  Service,  and  conveyed  within  one  or 
two  hours  to  the  County  Jail,  where  I  continued  8  days,  ( with  many  in¬ 
dulgences  from  the  jail-keeper; )  and  then  gave  bond  with  3  substantial 
sureties  for  my  appearance  at  the  Court,  which  is  50  miles  from  Syms¬ 
bury:  I  employed  4  Attorneys  and  attended  the  Court,  but  the  action 
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was  never  entered  in  the  county  clerk’s  book  against  me:  the  gentleman 
who  prosecuted  me  was  one  Mr.  Mark  Hopkins,  town  clerk,  county 
treasurer.  King's  Attorney,  and  brother  to  the  dissenting  teacher ’at  Great 
Barrington,  who  took  me  to  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  brother  to  die  same 
dissenting  teacher.  My  expense  in  this  affair,  besides  the  disgraceful 
insults  and  indignities  I  have  suffered,  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum, 
and  has  been  of  great  detriment  to  me  and  the  people  of  my  Mission! 
I  submit  to  the  Honorable  Society’s  approbation  or  censure,  and  beg 
their  advice  and  direction,  for  which  I  wait  with  impatience.  My  licence 
from  die  Lord  Bishop  of  London  extends  throughout  New  England,  and 
as  to  what  is  mendoned  in  die  writ  (a  copy  of  which  I  send  enclosed,) 
concerning  a  certificate  from  the  town  clerk,  there  are  frequent  instances 
of  marrying  without  it:  however,  after  the  marriage  1  demanded,  and 
procured  it,  and  send  a  copy  also  enclosed.  The  judges  of  die  Court 
treated  me  with  kindness  and  complaisance;  and  I  have  reason  to  think 
they  were  very  far  from  beginning  or  forwarding  the  prosecution.  I 
could  produce  very  full  testimonies  of  my  labours  and  success  at  Great 
Barrington  and  adjacent  parts,  as  well  as  at  Symsburv.  The  people  of 
Great  Barrington  have  actually  begun  to  provide  materials  for  erecting 
a  Church,  which  is  to  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  expensive  build¬ 
ing  in  that  County.  The  plan  is  taken  from  the  Church  at  Stratford  in 
Connecticut,  though  not  so  large  as  Stratford  Church.  I  hope  in  a  short 
time,  to  give  the  Honorable  Society  some  further  account  of  this  glorious 
undertaking.  A  few  scattering  inhabitants  of  a  settlement  called  Noble- 
town,  about  8  miles  west  of  Great  Barrington,  have  erected  a  frame  of  a 
very  small  Church. 


I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

Roger  Viets. 

In  subsequent  letters,  extending  through  1768,  Viets  continued  to 
detail  the  cost  in  taxes,  privileges  and  imputation  of  disloyalty  suffered 
by  the  people  he  served  so  devotedly  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  to  such  good  and  lasting  effect. 

In  this  period  and  for  many  years  subsequently,  it  was  necessary 
for  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  register  with  the  town  authorities 
a  statement  of  his  affiliation  in  order  that  he  be  excused  front  attending 
the  Congregational  Church.  Such  a  document  in  Solomon  Palmer’s  own 
hand,  recently  came  to  light®  and  is  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  situation 
in  which  our  Anglican  forebears  placed  themselves. 

These  are  to  certifie  all  Persons  whom  it  may  concern  that  Mr.  John 
Rees  is  a  Professor  of  the  Church  of  England  and  has  constantly  and 
duly  attended  upon  the  Publick  Worship  of  God  in  the  Church  at  Great 
Barrington. 

Aggramont,  October  Solomon  Palmer,  Missionary 

7  th  1767 


*In  the  Fall  of  1960,  Stoekbridge  Public  Library. 


Chapter  2 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  YEARS 


I 

T HE  first  permanent  (or  “settled  ’)  rector  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Great  Barrington  was  Gideon  Bostwick.  Bom  in  1742  in  New  Milford, 
Connecticut,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1762  and  a  year  or 
two  later  became  a  resident  of  Great  Barrington,  where  he  was  master  of 
the  school  established  by  a  number  of  townsmen. 

This  was  the  period  when  the  several  supply  priests  from  Con¬ 
necticut  visited  the  new  church  irregularly,  and  in  their  absence  Bostwick 
served  as  lay  reader.  Concurrently  he  served  St.  Luke’s  in  Lanesborough, 
the  second  Anglican  Church  in  the  county,  in  the  same  capacity'.  In  these 
activities  he  found  his  vocation,  for  after  a  few  years  the  churches  in  Lanes¬ 
borough,  Great  Barrington,  Nobletown  (now  Hillsdale)  and  New  Concord 
requested  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “Propagation  Society”  or  simply  “S.  P.  G.”) 
to  furnish  a  permanent  missionary  to  the  area;  the  petition  sent  to  London 
w'as  signed  for  Great  Barrington  by  Thomas  Pier.  Samuel  Lee  and  John 
Burghardt. 

Gideon  Bostwick  sailed  for  London  in  December  1769;  on  February 
24,  1770,  he  was  ordered  a  deacon  in  St.  James’  Chapel,  and  on  March 
11,  again  in  St.  James’  Chapel,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London.  He  returned  to  Great  Barrington  on  June 
4,  1770,  to  take  up  his  duties  as  its  first  resident  priest  and  rector. 

In  the  early  fall  of  that  year,  the  new  priest  communicated  his  im¬ 
pressions  to  his  sponsors,  the  Propagation  Society  in  London,  addressing 
his  letter  of  September  10,  1770,  to  his  mentor,  Daniel  Burton: 

Reverend  Sir-  After  an  agreeable  voyage  of  six  weeks,  I  arrived  safe 
at  New  York  on  the  29th  of  May  from  whence  I  proceeded  directly  to 
my  mission  where  I  arrived  on  the  4th  of  June.  I  preached  the  four 
succeeding  Sundays  at  the  several  different  parishes  in  my  mission  to 
numerous  congregations,  among  whom  I  was  v  ery  kindly  received  with 
all  suitable  marks  of  respect.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
expressing  great  satisfaction  that  they  have  at  last  obtained  a  minister, 
unanimously  desire  thro’  the  channel  of  this  letter  to  return  their  humble 
thanks  to  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  appointment.  I  find  there  is  at 
Great  Barrington  43  families  of  the  Church  of  England  besides  13  fami¬ 
lies  at  Sheffield  and  Egremont,  two  adjoining  towns,  that  constantly  at¬ 
tend  worship  at  Great  Barrington.  There  are  at  Lanesboro’  and  Noble¬ 
town  each  about  30,  and  at  New  Concord  20  families  of  the  Church. 

There  are  in  all  57  communicants;  I  have  baptized  since  my  arrival  3 
adults  and  62  infants.  As  they  have  no  dissenting  teacher  at  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  the  dissenters  come  to  church  whenever  I  officiate  there,  in 
greater  numbers  than  I  should  have  expected,  since  their  late  teacher 
spared  no  pains  to  render  the  worship  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  as 
odious  to  the  people  as  he  possibly  could.  But  I  find  that  their  enmity 
against  the  Church  seems  to  subside  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge 
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they  acquire  of  it,  which  gives  me  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  many  of  them  will  become  entirely  reconciled  to  it.  There  ap¬ 
pears  likewise  a  favorable  prospect  of  an  increase  to  the  Church  in  the 
several  other  parts  of  the  mission,  and  those  who  are  already  professors 
of  the  Church  appear  zealous  in  their  attendance,  and  behave  with  de¬ 
cency  and  good  order,  which  encourages  me  to  hope  that  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  my  labours  may  not  prove  in  vain,  but  that  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Venerable  Society  in  placing  me  here,  will  be  in  some 
measure  answered,  which  I  am  sensible  will  afford  them  no  less  satis¬ 
faction  than  it  will  him,  who  with  the  utmost  gratitude  has  the  honor 
to  be 

Rev’d  Sir 


Your  much  obliged  very  humble  servant 
Gideon  Bostwick. 


In  his  next  letter  to  Burton  in  London,  dated  March  25,  1771,  Bost¬ 
wick  describes  his  ministry  in  the  following  paragraph: 

I  divide  my  time  among  the  several  parishes  in  the  following  manner 
(viz.):  I  preach  at  Great  Barrington  where  I  reside  20  Sundays  in  the 
year,  at  Lanesboro’  and  Nobletown  12  each,  and  at  New  Concord  8  - 
which  obliges  me  to  ride  a  vast  deal  ( more  perhaps  by  considerable  than 
any  one  Missionary  in  America).  But  I  thank  God  that  thro’  the  strength 
of  a  good  constitution,  and  the  pleasing  prospect  of  being  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  some  good  to  my  fellow  creatures  I  am  enabled  cheerfully  to 
perform  it. 

At  other  times  Bostwick  roamed  widely  over  adjacent  areas,  minis¬ 
tering  to  scattered  settlements  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Vermont.  Travelling  by  horseback,  he  rode  the  wilderness  trails  in 
winter  cold  and  summer  heat,  through  snow  and  rain  and  fair  weather  to 
bring  his  Church  to  some  forty  frontier  communities  (4).  In  the  twentv- 
three  years  of  his  ministry  he  accomplished  a  prodigious  mission,  bap¬ 
tising  2274  children  and  81  adults,  marrying  27  couples  and  burying  84 
persons. 

Gideon  Bostwick  preached  in  Great  Barrington  for  the  last  time  on 
June  2,  1793,  for  not  long  after,  on  returning  from  a  Diocesan  meeting 
in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  New  Milford  al 
the  age  of  50  years.  Reputed  to  have  been  a  genial,  friendly  .and  affable 
man,  Bostwick  had  been  held  in  great  affection  and  esteem  by  his  con¬ 
gregations  and  his  loss  was  keenly  felt.  His  body  was  returned  to  Great 
Barrington  and  buried  in  the  Mahaiwe  cemetery,  not  far  from  his  church. 

The  writer  of  this  narrative  now  digresses  from  authentic  fact  to 
moot  speculation.  To  him  it  seems  probable  that  in  its  name  St.  James’, 
our  church  is  a  memorial  to  the  indefatigable  and  beloved  Gideon  Bost¬ 
wick.  There  is  evidence  that  during  his  tenure  the  wood-and-glass  struc¬ 
ture  built  in  1763-4  was  called  “Christ  Church”.  In  his  paper  on  early 
church  records,  L.  H.  von  Sahler  asserts  this  as  fact,  but  gives  no  supporting 
evidence.  Nowhere  in  the  early  parish  records  do  either  of  the  names 
“Christ  Church”  or  “St.  James’  Church”  appear;  it  was  habitually  “The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Society  of  Great  Barrington”  from  1791,  and  earlier, 
the  “Church  of  England”  or  the  “Episcopal  Society”.  But  a  pamphlet  print¬ 
ed  in  Providence,  early  in  1765,  titled  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening 
of  Christ’s  Church  in  Great  Barrington  on  Christmas  Day,  MDCCLXTV , 
by  Thomas  Davies,  A.M.,  and  Missionary  from  the  Society”,  lends  sup¬ 
port  to  the  thesis.  Further,  in  a  letter  to  the  “Venerable  Society”  (the 
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S.  P.  G.,  or  "Propagation  Society”)  dated  from  Symsbury  (sic)  June  23, 
1764,  Roger  Viets,  missionary,  wrote  in  part: 

The  good  people  of  Great  Barrington  have  now  raised  the  frame  of  their 
church,  which,  though  not  large,  yet,  on  account  of  its  architecture, 
beauty,  expense  and  regularity,  would  be  reckoned  no  mean  country 
church,  even  in  England.  It  is  50  feet  by  40,  with  a  front  gallery,  a 
beautiful  chancel,  and  a  steeple  about  115  feet  high.  It  is  named  Christ 
Church  in  Great  Barrington.  There  are  in  my  possession  4  deeds,  from 
some  good  people  of  Great  Barrington,  to  the  Society,  in  trust,  for  the 
use  of  their  church,  which  I  will  carefully  transmit  by  the  first  good  and 
safe  opportunity.  I  conjecture  that  these  lands  amount  to  about  the 
value  of  £.100  sterling,  and  may  rent  at  about  £.4  per  annum. 

Finally,  the  parish  register  for  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in  Simsbury, 
Connecticut,  contains  the  entry,  in  Viets’  own  handwriting,  “At  Christ 
Chh  Great  Barrington”,  relating  to  baptisms  he  performed  as  missionary  on 
January  19,  1766.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  its  name  derived  from 
its  having  been  modeled  upon  the  earlier  structure,  Christ  Church  in  Strat¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  built  in  1743. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gideon  Bostwick,  Christ  Church  in  Great 
Barrington  survived  the  Revolution,  which  elsewhere  in  New  England 
brought  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  very  edge  of  extinction.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  those  parishioners  who  maintained  their 
allegiance  to  the  Church  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution,  resolved 
to  honor  the  memory  of  their  loyal  priest  who  preserved  their  church  from 
the  Anglophobia  of  the  times.  This  they  could  do  by  taking  for  the  name 
of  their  church,  the  name  of  that  chapel  in  London,  St.  James’,  in  which 
Gideon  Bostwick  had  been  ordained. 

The  earliest  evidence  we  have  of  that  new  name  occurs  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  parish  archives  dated  May  20,  1804  (and  quoted  later  in 
this  chapter),  when  the  Rev.  Bethel  Judd  was  infusing  new  energy  into 
the  Society''  and  shaping  its  future;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  its  adoption  of  the  new  designation.  The  name  next  occurs  in 
a  receipt  for  money  paid  to  Samuel  Griswold  on  December  12,  1805,  in 
which  he  appends  to  his  signature  the  title  “Rector  of  St.  James’  Church, 
Great  Barrington.”  It  was  formalized  on  October  18,  1823,  when  the 
Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  consecrated  the 
“said  house  by  the  name  of  St.  James’  Church”. 

As  a  final  argument,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  seems  no  other  rea¬ 
son  to  adopt  the  name  “St.  James’  ”,  for  that  day  in  the  church  calendar 
which  honors  the  Saint,  July  25,  up  to  this  period  in  the  church’s  history- 
bore  no  recorded  significance  in  the  life  of  the  parish.  Perhaps  future  his¬ 
torians  may  adduce  evidence  to  support  or  demolish  this  theory';  mean¬ 
while,  the  facts  now  at  hand  lend  it  considerable  credence. 

II 

Gideon  Bostwick  had  assumed  his  ministry  on  the  eve  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  in  1770,  and  he  remained  at  Christ  Church  through  those  turbulent 
times  and  into  the  establishment  of  the  free  and  independent  United  States. 
In  common  with  many  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  who  because  of 
their  ties  with  England  failed  actively  to  support  the  rebellion  or  overtly 
sympathized  with  the  mother  country,  he  was  named  in  July  of  L76  in  a 
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warning  issued  by  die  Committee  of  Safety  to  those  who  refused  to  sign 
the  “Test  Bill”,  which  was  an  agreement  not  to  consume  British  goods.  And 
when  he  had  occasion  to  visit  New  York  City  on  business  in  1780,  he  was 
required  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  town  fathers,  which  was  given  on  the 
condition  that  he  obtain  a  passport  from  the  provincial  governor. 

Bostwick’s  difficulties  exemplified  the  tribulations  afflicting  the 
Anglican  clergy  and  laity  in  colonial  New  England,  who  were  forced  to 
choose  between  loyalty  to  their  mother  country  and  devotion  to  their  in¬ 
fant  nation  in  the  New  World.  The  clergy  particularly  were  subject  to  a 
moral  dichotomy;  upon  their  ordination  in  England  they  had  pledged  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  British  Crown  and  convenanted  to  include  in  their  services  a 
prayer  for  die  British  royal  family,  yet  they  felt  an  obligation  to  their  pa¬ 
rishioners  and  to  the  emerging  nation  which  promised  a  new  era  of  free¬ 
dom  and  progress.  In  the  crucible  of  war  they  divided  about  equally  in 
their  loyaldes,  for  it  is  estimated  that  half  the  Anglican  clergy  left  New 
England®,  and  in  Massachusetts  of  the  twelve  clergymen  functioning  in 
1776  only  three  were  active  by  the  end  of  the  Revolution.  They  were 
Gideon  Bostwick  at  Christ  Church,  Great  Barrington,  and  St.  Luke’s,  Lanes- 
borough;  Samuel  Parker  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston;  and  Edward  Bass  at 
St.  Paul’s,  Newburyport.  The  latter  two  men  rose  to  become  Bishop. 

Those  of  the  New  England  clergy  who  still  occupied  their  parishes 
had  achieved  an  accommodation;  they  eliminated  the  prayer  for  the  royal 
family  but  otherwise  retained  the  form,  substance  and  ritual  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  even  as  their  predecessors  of  two  centuries  before  had  retained 
what  was  best  of  the  medieval  Latin  Church  when  they  rejected  papal 
supremacy.  By  compromising  their  oath  of  allegiance  in  this  manner  they 
enabled  the  Anglican  Church  to  survive,  and  so  successfully  that  even 
Sam  Adams,  that  ardent  and  extreme  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  maintained 
a  high  regard  for  its  members. 

The  laity,  too,  were  forced  to  choose;  one-third  of  the  Anglicans 
in  New  England  in  1776  are  said  to  have  fled  to  England  or,  as  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  to  Canada,  where  they  were  in  large  part  the  settlers  of 
what  became  Upper  Canada.  In  Great  Barrington  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  some  well-to-do  and  some  influenced  by  religious  proclivities,  were 
slow  to  adopt  revolutionary  measures  and  refused  to  sign  the  “Test  Bill”, 
To  quiet  the  indignation  of  the  partisans  of  the  Revolution  and  to  prevent 
violence,  the  Committee  of  Safety  served  individually  upon  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  warning: 

To  Coonrod  Van  Deusen,  Abraham  Van  Deusen,  Isaac  Van  Deuscn, 
Jun’r.,  John  Van  Deusen,  Jacob  Van  Deusen,  Samuel  Fowler,  Barnabas 
Scott,  Martin  Remelee,  John  Hickok,  Asa  Brown,  Lambert  Burghardt, 

Peter  Sharp,  Coonrod  Sharp,  Caleb  Hill,  Hendrick  Perry,  Peter  Burghardt 
ye  second,  Abraham  Burghardt,  Coonrod  Burghardt,  Jun’r,  Nathan  Scrib¬ 
ner,  John  Church,  Jonathan  Younglove,  Timothv  Younglove,  Oliver 
Watson,  Nathaniel  Lee,  Elijah  Dwight,  Esq.,  Abraham  Scutt,  Jacob 
Burghardt,  Frederick  Johnson,  Midian  Olds,  John  Burghardt,  Coonrod 
Burghardt,  Benjamin  Noble,  and  Gideon  Bostwick,  all  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton;  whereas  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  said  Town  have 
presented  the  association,  bv  and  agreeable  to  a  late  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  you  have  refused  to  subscribe  the  same;  the  People  of  this 
Town  are  very  uneasy  that  you  have  not  yet  resigned  your  arms,  and  we 

♦Roger  Viets,  for  example,  removed  to  Nova  Scotia. 
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find  thev  are  determined  to  take  your  arms,  in  their  own  way  unless  you 
resign  them  of  your  own  accord.  In  order  to  prevent  further  confusion 
and  mischief  we  advise  you  to  resign  vour  arms  immediately  to  Sergeant 
Joshua  Root  who  the  committee  have  desired  to  receive  &  take  the 
charge  of  the  same,  and  we  have  desired  him  to  give  you  Notice  of  this 
advice. 

Great  Barrington,  July  9,  1776 


M.  Hopkins 
Wm.  Whiting  ) 
Truman  Wheeler ) 
Josiah  Smith  ) 


Committee 


That  warning,  and  worse,  were  visited  upon  the  Tories  so  that  by 
1778,  in  Great  Barrington  as  elsewhere,  they  were  so  reduced  in  number 
as  no  longer  to  constitute  an  element  considered  dangerously  subversive. 
The  history  books  are  silent  as  to  the  identity  of  those  who  fled  to  King 
George’s  protection,  but  enough  Anglicans  remained  to  enable  Gideon 
Bostwick  to  keep  his  church  together.  With  no  Congregational  minister 
in  town  since  1769,  some  of  their  number  served  to  augment  the  Anglican 
faithful. 

Having  survived  the  Revolution,  Christ  Church  in  backwoods  Massa¬ 
chusetts  now  encountered  further  adversity  in  Shays’  Rebellion,  which  was 
a  series  of  sporadic  disorders  occurring  in  1786-1788.  Essentially  an 
uprising  of  debtors  who  lacked  money  to  pay  taxes  and  assessments  and 
who  had  served  in  the  war  for  little  payment  or  none  to  the  neglect  of  their 
homes,  and  affairs,  Shays’  Rebellion  set  the  poor  against  the  wealthy'.  In 
considerable  part,  the  Anglicans  included  many  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of 
the  area.  Once  again  it  was  an  embattled  church.  Following  so  closely 
upon  the  harassment  and  expulsion  of  the  Loyalists  during  the  Revolution, 
the  widespread  social  unrest  so  demoralized  the  populace  that  both  Angli¬ 
can  and  Congregational  churches  were  neglected.  The  Congregational 
Church  with  no  minister  and  Christ  Church,  after  Gideon  Bostwiek’s  death 
in  1793,  were  both  left  without  resident  spiritual  leaders  during  those 
parlous  times.  The  Congregational  Church  entered  upon  a  period  of  vir¬ 
tually  total  eclipse,  for  in  the  thirty-seven  years  from  Samuel  Hopkins’  de¬ 
parture  in  1769  to  the  settlement  of  Elijah  Wheeler  in  1S06,  it  had  little  but 
a  three-year  term  of  Isaac  Foster  in  the  early  1790’s  and  the  devotion  of  its 
deacons  to  sustain  it.  It  was  reduced  to  but  seven  men  and  thirteen  women. 

Christ  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  kept  alive  during  these,  its 
darkest  days,  by  several  priests  serving  irregularly  on  a  supply  basis:  David 
B.  Lynson,  Caleb  Child,  Jasper  D.  Jones,  Ezra  Bradley',  Daniel  Burhans. 
Abraham  Brunson,  Tilotson  Brunson  and  Bethel  Judd.  It  is  likely  that  all 
came  from  Connecticut,  for  Christ  Church,  now  that  America  was  free 
from  Britain,  was  no  longer  governed  by  London,  but  was  administered  by 
the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  which  was  formed  in  1783  —  a  number  of  years 
before  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  exerted  any  control  over  the  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  Berkshires.  Throughout  history’,  trade  and  culture  have 
followed  the  river  valleys;  then,  as  now.  Great  Barrington  was  oriented 
toward  the  south  rather  than  to  the  east,  for  the  Barrier  was  still  formidable. 

So  it  was  that  the  dislocations  resulting  from  the  Revolution  and 
Shays’  Rebellion,  and  the  chaotic  state  of  public  affairs  existing  until  the 
newlv-formed  Federal  and  State  governments  could  exercise  and  extend 
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their  authority,  coupled  with  the  degeneration  of  morality  chronically  at¬ 
tendant  upon  war  and  manifested  by  the  low  degree  of  religious  feeling 
among  the  people,  took  such  a  toll  of  the  churches  in  Great  Barrington 
that  President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  was  moved  to  write  in  1798  that 

the  houses  in  many  instances  are  decayed;  the  Episcopal  Church  barely 
decent;  the  Congregational  ruinous  .  .  .  Religion  has  had  here,  generally, 
a  doubtful  existence,  and  during  the  little  time  in  which  they  have  had  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  scarcely  been  able  to  find  a  subsistence. 
Possibly  Dwight  was  unduly  pessimistic,  but  it  was  recorded  that  Samuel 
Hopkins,  upon  a  brief  return  visit  to  the  town  in  1794,  observed  that  his 
old  church  had  broken  windows  and  an  unhinged  door  and  was  occupied 
by  sheep. 

During  this  low  point  in  the  fortunes  of  Christ  Church,  what  meagre 
salary  the  supply  priests  drew  from  their  impoverished  parishioners  was 
supplemented  by  payments  from  the  Propagation  Society,  acting  through 
Connecticut.  And  during  the  dormancy  of  the  Congregational  Church 
some  of  its  members  attended  Episcopal  services,  thus  adding  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  struggling  Episcopalians.  It  was,  therefore,  Christ  Church  which 
during  the  post-Revolution  moral  slump  kept  the  light  of  religion  burning 
in  Great  Barrington  until  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Baptists  established  a  church®  in  1802  and  the  Congregational  Church 
was  revitalized  in  1806  with  the  re-establishment  of  a  permanent  pastorate. 
The  fortunes  of  Christ  Church  itself  took  a  tum  for  the  better  with  the 
coming  of  Bethel  Judd  in  1801. 

Prominent  among  the  members  of  Christ  Church  during  this  period 
were  Samuel  and  William  Whiting,  Samuel  Rosseter,  Jacob  Van  Deusen, 
Dan  Chappel,  Job  Potter,  John  Famam,  Ezekiel  Stone,  David  Wainwright, 
Walter  Pynchon  and  John  Arnold,  whose  names  occur  again  and  again  in 
the  various  church  offices.  And  toward  the  turn  of  the  century  the  parish 
grew  in  membership. 

Ill 

In  seaboard  Massachusetts,  however,  the  advent  of  peace  brought  an 
abatement  of  partisan  fervor  and  renewed  strength  to  the  Anglican  Church; 
and  in  September  of  1784  five  clergymen  met  in  Boston  with  two  from 
Rhode  Island  to  plan  for  their  Church’s  future.  Wishing  to  preserve  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its  transition  to  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  they  resolved: 

That  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  and  ought 
to  be  independent  of  all  foreign  authority  ecclesiastical  and  civil; 

That  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  be  maintained  as  now  professed  by  the 
Church  of  England  and  uniformity  of  worship  be  continued  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  Liturgy  of  said  church; 

That  the  succession  of  the  Ministry  be  agreeable  to  the  usage  which  re¬ 
quired!  three  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons. 

Not  long  after,  the  American  Episcopate  was  bestowed  on  November 
14,  1784,  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  when  Samuel  Seaburv  of  New  London 
Connecticut,  was  consecrated  the  first  American  Bishop.  There  followed 
in  1787  the  English  consecrations  of  Bishops  Provoost  and  White  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively,  to  give  America  the  required  number 
to  establish  apostolic  succession.  The  church  achieved  national  unity  at 

•At  one  time  with  ninety  members.  It  later  became  extinct. 
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the  first  Genera]  Convention  in  1789,  when  the  threatened  schism  between 
die  Scottish  and  English  advocates  was  healed  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  was  formed  to  embrace  the  several 
Dioceses  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  adopted  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles 
of  the  Anglican  Church  with  but  minor  changes  occasioned  by  the  sepa¬ 
ration  from  England;  and  it  revised  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  main¬ 
taining  its  close  conformity  with  that  of  the  parent  church,  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  that 

this  church  is  far  from  intending  to  depart  from  the  Church  of  England 
in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  discipline  or  worship,  or  further  than 
local  circumstances  require. 

The  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  is  considered  to  have  been  founded 
in  1785,  although  it  was  not  until  1797  that  Edward  Bass  was  consecrated 
Bishop  and  the  Diocese  made  complete.  At  the  first  Diocesan  Convention 
over  which  Bishop  Bass  presided  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  on  May  30„ 
1797,  there  were  present  “five  clergy  and  lay  delegates  from  seven  parishes, 
including  two  from  the  Berkshires”.  None  was  specifically  from  Christ 
Church  in  Great  Barrington;  but  among  the  clergy  present  was  Daniel 
Burhans  who,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  one  of  the  several  priests  to  supply 
Christ  Church  during  the  interregnum  following  Gideon  Bostwick’s  death. 
The  two  lay  delegates  represented  Trinity  Church,  Lenox,  and  St.  Luke’s, 
Lanesborough. 

Although  Daniel  Burhans  was  never  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  he  had 
something  more  than  a  casual  connection  with  it  since  as  a  protege  of 
Gideon  Bostwick  he  had  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Seabury  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  in  Middletown  in  1793,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  home  from  which  Bostwick  had  died.  We  may,  therefore,  consider 
our  parish  to  have  been  represented,  albeit  unofficially,  at  that  first  con¬ 
vention  of  the  fully-constituted  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  in  1797. 

IV 

After  Gideon  Bostwick’s  death  in  1793,  Christ  Church  was  for 
twelve  years  without  a  resident  priest.  The  Wardens  had  a^ked  Daniel 
Burhans,  Bostwick’s  protege,  to  accept  the  parish;  apparently  he  declined, 
for  in  October  of  that  year  it  was  suggested  that  “David  B.  Lynson,  a 
Candidate  for  Orders  in  the  American  Episcopal  Church”  be  engaged  to 
preach  one-half  the  time  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  a  Sunday,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  he  obtain  Holy  Orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Evi¬ 
dently  Lynson  failed  to  achieve  ordination  as  soon  as  expected,  for  it  was 
not  long  until  the  church  was  looking  for  a  priest,  Lynson  meanwhile  con¬ 
tinuing  to  serve  as  Lay  Reader. 

In  May  of  1795  the  church  offered  Caleb  Child  £60  for  permanent 
settlement  as  Lay  Reader  on  a  half-time  basis  and  any  help  it  might  give 
him  toward  ordination.  Child  preached  for  some  months  and  so  favorably 
impressed  his  auditors  that  the  church  sent  to  “the  Reverend  Bishop  and 
Clergy  of  Connecticut”  its  earnest  recommendation  for  ordination,  prom¬ 
ising  to  call  him  to  the  parish.  Child  was  duly  ordained  and  offered  $150 
a  year  for  preaching  half-time,  but  the  church  declined  to  pay  the  costs  of 
his  ordination  and,  apparently,  lost  his  services.  He  brought  suit  against 
the  Society,  but  its  outcome  is  not  recorded. 
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In  1798  it  was  voted 

that  the  Rev.  Daniel  Burhans  be  requested  and  authorized  to  represent 
this  Society  at  the  ensuing  Convention  of  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  that  he  be  requested  to  use  his  influence  and  endeavors  that 
the  said  Society  be  supplied  with  some  suitable  person  to  fill  their  pulpit. 

Probably  the  good  people  of  Christ  Church  were  desperate,  for 
Bishop  Bass  of  Massachusetts  neglected  the  far  western  portion  of  his 
Diocese  and  never  visited  the  churches  there.  Whatever  the  reason  for  his 
failure  to  send  a  priest  to  Great  Barrington,  the  people  at  Christ  Church 
could  only  turn  once  more  to  Connecticut,  whence  they  had  always  ob¬ 
tained  their  clergy.  And  once  more,  probably  at  Burhans’  urging,  Con¬ 
necticut  sent  Ezra  Bradley,  who  served  during  1799-1800. 

He  remained  only  two  years,  so  the  parish  in  1801  was,  as  its  minutes 
stated,  “destitute  of  a  clergyman”.  In  such  periods,  the  previously-men¬ 
tioned  Jasper  D.  Jones,  Abraham  Brunson  and  Tilotson  Brunson  officiated 
occasionally.  The  turning  point,  in  retrospect,  came  in  1801,  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Bethel  Judd.  Offered  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church  for  no  more 
than  thirty-six  weeks  a  year,  Judd  elected  to  serve  the  parish  only  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis.  This  arrangement  prevailed  until  the  year  1805,  resulting  in 
the  most  stable  ministry  since  the  death  of  Gideon  Bostwick.  When  he 
was  absent,  some  of  the  other  men  named  above  supplied. 

Under  Judd’s  temporary  but  extended  ministry  in  the  first  years  of 
the  new  century,  Christ  Church  started  to  move  out  of  the  doldrums.  In 
spite  of  all  that  he  did  for  that  little  church  in  Berkshire  County,  his  name 
is  quite  unknown  to  the  records  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  Probably 
Bishop  Bass  never  met  him.  But  he  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut.  Ordained  in  1798,  Bethel  Judd  was  rector  of 
churches  in  Norwalk  and  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  one  of  thirty-four 
clergymen  who  organized  the  Diocesan  Missionary  Society.  The  prime 
purpose  of  this  group  was  to  supply  vacant  parishes  and  without  doubt  it 
was  under  its  auspices  that  Judd  served  Christ  Church.  The  increasing 
viability  of  our  church  after  the  turn  of  the  century  can  surely  be  attributed 
to  his  guidance.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  church  belatedly  en¬ 
tered  into  union  with  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  in 
1804  and  he  may  have  been  the  one  who  effected  the  re-naming  of  the 
church  as  “St.  James’  ”,  since  the  first  record  of  that  designation  is  found  in 
a  document  shortly  be  quoted.  It  was  Judd  who  presided  at  the  Parish 
meeting  in  1804  at  which  it  was  voted  to  call  Samuel  Griswold  to  be  the 
first  incumbent  priest  and  rector  in  twelve  years. 

Although  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  had  been  founded  in  1785, 
Christ  Church  was  so  remote  from  Boston  and  so  little  the  object  of  anv 
interest  in  Boston,  that  it  had  never  formally  asociated  itself  with  the 
Diocese.  Rather,  it  had  continued  to  look  to  Connecticut  for  its  clergy 
and  for  its  liaison  with  the  greater  Episcopal  Church.  But  Bethel  Judd,  the 
missionary,  saw  to  it  that  his  charge  moved  into  the  stream  of  church  life 
most  appropriate  to  its  location,  as  the  following  document  in  the  Parish 
archives  attests: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  and  congregation  of  St.  James’  Church  in 
Great  Barrington  on  Sunday  the  20th  day  of  May  1804;  Rev.  Bethel 
Judd  presiding: 
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Voted  -  That  the  Church  and  congregation  do  accede  to  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Clergy 
and  Lay  Delegates; 

Voted  -  That  Samuel  Whiting  Esq.  be  chosen  a  Lay  Delegate  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Church  and  congregation  in  the  Convention  to  be  holden 
at  Boston  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  of  May 
current,  and  that  the  said  Samuel  Whiting  Esq.  be  requested  to 
attend  the  same. 

Whiting,  who  was  also  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Society  at  that  meeting, 
duly  attended  the  Diocesan  meeting  in  Boston  on  May  29,  1804,  upon 
which  occasion  the  Society  entered  into  union  with  the  Convention  as 
chronicled  in  its  Journal  for  1804: 

Received  a  vote  from  the  congregation  of  St.  James'  Church,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  that  said  church  do  accede  to  die  Constitution  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Even  as  Great  Barrington’s  Episcopal  Church  was  being  revitalized, 
adversity  overtook  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  Bishop  Bass,  not  a  strong 
leader,  died  in  1803  without  having  added  any  new  parishes  to  his  Diocese 
and  he  had  never  visited  his  Berkshire  outposts.  His  successor,  the  more 
dynamic  Bishop  Samuel  Parker,  died  after  only  four  months  in  office  and 
in  1805  the  discouraged  Diocese  felt  itself  no  longer  able  to  support  its  own 
Bishop.  The  Diocese  drifted  leaderless  until  1810  when,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Dioceses  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island, 
which  were  encountering  similar  difficulties,  the  affairs  of  all  were  merged 
into  one  enormous  “Eastern  Diocese”,  which  supported  one  Bishop  together 
instead  of  five  separately.  At  its  head  was  Alexander  Viets  Griswold0,  who 
as  Bishop  presided  in  turn  over  the  separate  conventions  of  the  component 
Dioceses. 

Enthroned  in  1811  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Bishop  Griswold 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  church  and  brought  it  to  a  position  of  prominence 
and  influence  in  New  England.  In  one  eighteen-year  period  of  record,  he 
travelled  twenty  thousand  miles  in  the  Eastern  Diocese,  baptised  and  con¬ 
firmed  ten  thousand  persons  and  ordained  148  deacons  and  111  priests. 
The  far  reaches  of  Massachusetts  were  not  too  distant  for  his  attention  and 
several  times  during  his  tenure  he  visited  Great  Barrington,  for  confirma¬ 
tion  and  to  consecrate  our  parish  church  in  1823  and  the  Chapel  of  St. 
James’  in  Van  Deusenville  in  1830. 

So  well  did  Bishop  Griswold  perform  his  mission  throughout  the  vast 
Eastern  Diocese  that  its  five  constituent  dioceses  were  able  in  the  1830’s  to 
resume  their  separate  identities,  but  out  of  affectionate  regard  for  him  they 
deferred  such  action  until  after  his  death  in  1843.  He  is  commemorated 
today  by  Hymn  267.  the  verses  of  which  he  wrote  in  1835:  “Holy  Father, 
great  Creator,  Source  of  mercy,  love,  and  peace”. 

V 

Religious  freedom  and  the  separation  of  church  from  state  were 
issues  that  were  resolved  during  this  era  —  the  half-centurv  following  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  17S1.  In  fact,  the  Constitution  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  promulgated  in  1780,  contained  guarantees  of  religious  freedom 
in  .Articles  II  and  III.  But  they  were  only  illusory  in  this  respect,  for  am- 

“Xephew  of  Ro?er  Viets  and  brother  of  Samuel  Griswold. 
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biguity  and  adverse  court  decisions  failed  to  eliminate  the  parish  system 
whereby  the  townspeople  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  church  —  which 
was  generally  interpreted  as  being  the  Congregational.  Locally,  some  relief 
from  this  situation  was  given  by  the  state  in  legislating  Chapter  14  of  the 
Acts  of  1791  (5)  which  incorporated  on  June  18  both  the  “Protestant 
Episcopal  Society  in  Great  Barrington”  and  the  “Protestant  Congregational 
Society  of  Great  Barrington”.  For  its  support,  each  of  these  societies  was 
privileged  to  levy  taxes  upon  its  members  and  so  for  the  first  time  the 
Episcopalians  conducted  their  affairs  on  a  basis  equal  to  and  independent 
of  that  of  the  Congregationalists.  People  with  no  specifically  expressed  af¬ 
filiation  were  considered  to  be  of  the  latter  church  and  were  taxed  by  that 
Society  for  its  support.  Citizens  of  neighboring  towns  who  desired  to  as¬ 
sociate  themselves  with  the  Episcopal  Society  found  it  necessary  to  petition 
the  General  Court,  as  exemplified  by  Special  Law  3-498  <C)  passed  in 
1805,  which  defined  their  rights  and  immunities  as  non-resident  members 
of  the  Society. 

Two  of  many  certificates  in  the  church  archives  typify  the  manner 
in  which  men  associated  themselves  with  St.  James’  in  accordance  with  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  time: 

To  William  C.  Brunt*,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Town  of  Great  Barrington  — 
Pursuant  to  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  an  act  incor¬ 
porating  certain  religious  Societies  therein  named  in  the  Town  of  Great 
Barrington  in  the  County  of  Berkshire,  passed  June  1791;  You  are  hereby 
notified  that  the  subscribers  together  with  their  family  and  estate  have 
joined  themselves  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  in  said  town  — 

April  1st  1820 

Lambert  Burghardt 
Peter  Burghardt 
Sylvester  Hulbert 

And  somewhat  less  formally: 

To  James  A.  Hyde,  Clerk  of  the  Town  of  Gt.  Barrington:  I,  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  joined  myself  to  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Society  of  said  Town. 

Gt.  Barrington  )  Samuel  Ewing 

April  30th  1818) 

So  long  as  the  civil  government  of  the  town  was  involved  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  matters,  freedom  of  choice  —  or  to  make  no  choice  —  was  as  yet  im¬ 
perfect;  the  struggle  for  independence  continued  and  was  strengthened  by 
the  rise  of  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  of  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Liberal  Congregationalists  and  Unitarians  in  Berkshire  County  also 
chafed  under  the  traditional  parish  system  which  penalized  deviation  from 
orthodoxy  and  they  were  in  the  forefront  of  those  whose  agitation  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  passage  of  Article  XI  of  the  Amendments  to  the  state  con¬ 
stitution.  Adopted  bv  the  General  Court  in  its  sessions  of  1832-33,  it  was 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  people  in  referendum  on  November  11,  1833, 
and  brought  about  at  last  that  complete  separation  which  meant  real  re¬ 
ligious  freedom. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  Warrants  which  survive  from  those 
times,  the  changes  which  the  altered  status  of  the  Church  in  Massachusetts 

•A  mla-spellintr  of  the  name  Bryant:  the  famous  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  resident 
in  the  town  from  ISIS  to  1S25.  was  a  lawyer.  Town  Clerk,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
His  office  was  where  the  present  St.  James'  Church  stands. 
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brought  about  in  the  affairs  of  St.  James'.  These  documents  were  phrased 
in  a  style  very  similar  to  those  now  used  to  call  a  Town  Meeting,  indicating 
that  the  Parish  in  those  early  days  was  closely  allied  to  the  town  govern¬ 
ment,  as  we  have  noticed.  Typically,  the  Warrant  for  the  meeting  of  April 
20,  1829,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms: 

To  John  G.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  in  the 
Town  of  Great  Barrington,  Greeting. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  you  are  required  to 
warn  all  the  inhabitants  of  sd.  Society  qualified  to  vote  in  Society  meet¬ 
ings  to  meet  at  the  Episcopal  Church  in  sd.  Great  Barrington  on  Monday 
the  20th  day  instant  April  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  to  vote 
upon  the  following  articles  ( viz. ) : 

1st.  To  choose  a  moderator  to  govern  sd.  meeting. 

2nd.  To  choose  all  officers  of  sd.  Society  as  are  required  bv  law  for  the 
present  year. 

3rd.  To  see  what  method  the  Society  will  take  to  raise  and  collect  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  support  of  the  Rev.  Sturges  Gilbert  and  for  contingent 
expenses  the  current  year. 

4th.  To  see  if  the  Society  will  abate  any  taxes  in  the  hands  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  or  any  former  collector. 

5th.  To  give  any  directions  to  any  officer  or  officers  and  to  pass  or  order 
concerning  the  same. 

6th.  To  hear  any  report  of  any  committee  or  the  Treasurer  and  pass  any 
vote  or  order  thereon. 

7th.  To  transact  any  other  business  concerning  the  Parish  that  mav 
regularly  come  before  sd.  meeting. 

Hereof  fail  not  and  of  this  warrant  with  your  doings  make  due  return  to 
us  or  one  of  us  at  or  before  sd.  meeting. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  at  Gt.  Barrington  this  6th  day  of  April 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1829. 

Joseph  B.  Osborn 
John  U.  Hulbert 
Isaac  P.  Van  Deusen 
Prudential  Committee  of  sd.  Society 

Berkshire  ss.  In  obedience  to  the  foregoing  warrant  I  have  warned  all 
the  inhabitants  of  sd.  Society  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  and  for  pur¬ 
poses  therein  mentioned. 

Gt.  Barrington,  April  18th,  1S29. 

John  G.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  sd.  Society 

Note  the  title  of  “Collector”  applied  to  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was 
to  raise  the  Society’s  funds;  he  was  analogous  to  the  Collector  of  Taxes  for 
the  town  and  the  term  was  always  used  in  early  warrants.  But  the  warrant 
for  the  meeting  of  March  31,  1834,  subsequent  to  the  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  was  directed  to  “William  U.  Battelle,  Treasurer  of  the 
P.  E.  Society”,  and  in  1838  to  “Constant  Southworth,  Clerk  of  the  Parish  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church”.  Evidently  the  separation  of  church  from 
state  rendered  the  position  of  Collector  less  important  and  his  office,  until 
recent  times,  was  merged  with  that  of  the  Treasurer  until  it  was  abolished 
in  1921. 

In  the  earlier  document,  for  1829,  Article  4  made  provision  for  the 
abatement  of  taxes,  but  in  that  for  1834  and  later,  the  subject  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Support  of  the  church  was  put  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the  sale 
(rental)  of  pews.  In  fact,  in  anticipation  of  the  new  order,  “slips”  were 
sold  for  that  purpose  as  early  as  1829. 
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NOTE:  Gideon  Bostwick  Takes  Part  in  the  Election  of  the  First  American 
Bishop 

As  soon  as  the  British  Government  expressed  its  willingness  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  a  group  of  ten  Anglican 
priests  assembled  at  the  Glebe  House  (or  Rectory)  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish, 
Woodbury,  Connecticut,  and  on  March  25,  1783  elected  Jeremiah  Learning, 
and  should  he  decline,  Samuel  Seabury,  to  go  to  Great  Britain  for  consecra¬ 
tion  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  Because  of  his  age  and  infirmity  Learning 
did  decline,  and  Seabury  accepted.  After  lengthy  delays  on  account  of 
legal  difficulties  which  required  an  act  of  Parliament  to  permit  English 
bishops  to  consecrate  a  prelate  to  a  see  beyond  the  king’s  dominions, 
Seabury  went  to  Scotland  and  was  consecrated  the  first  American  bishop 
at  Aberdeen  on  November  14,  1784  by  the  Primus  (the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
and  Orkney)  and  two  other  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is  fairly  certain  that  Gideon  Bostwick  was  one  of  Seabury ’s  electors,  and 
this  undoubtedly  helps  to  explain  his  faithful  devotion  to  Bishop  Seabury 
and  adherence  to  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Chapter  3 

FINANCIAL  CRISIS 


I 

In  1804  Samuel  Griswold  of  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  was  settled 
as  Rector  of  St.  James’  and  by  pre-arrangement  with  Trinity  Church  in 
Lenox,  served  that  parish  equally  with  Great  Barrington,  on  alternate  Sun¬ 
days.  He  resided  in  Great  Barrington  and  received  from  St.  James’  an 
annual  salary  of  $250.  He  carried  forward  the  revitalizing  of  the  church 
begun  under  Bethel  Judd.  The  assessor’s  list  in  1791  comprised  64  names 
and  had  declined  to  61  names  in  1799,  but  20  names  were  added  in  1800. 
After  Griswold  arrived,  18  names  were  added  in  1806  and  the  following 
year  an  additional  54  names  were  enrolled. 

In  1807  the  Society  sold  a  portion  of  its  glebe0  and  purchased  prop¬ 
erty  called  the  "Johnson  Place’’  from  Henry  Colver  of  Sharon,  Connecticut, 
using  the  house  on  it  for  a  rectory  for  Griswold  and  his  successors,  and 
for  which  the  incumbent  paid  rent. 

In  1810  the  Society  felt  able  to  employ  Griswold  for  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  time  but  salary  difficulties  arose,  for  every  year  a  number 
of  tax  abatements  were  granted;  in  1814  there  was  a  list  of  38  parishioners 
whose  taxes  were  so  written  off.  By  the  next  year  the  Society  had  fallen 
into  arrears  on  Griswold’s  salary,  so  in  1818  he  was  offered  $200  with  free 
occupancy  of  the  rectory.  Even  so,  the  Society  in  1819  wanted  to  engage 
him  for  an  additional  quarter  of  his  time;  he  declined  and  perhaps  precipi¬ 
tated  the  bitter  dispute  which  arose  in  that  year. 

No  details  of  that  dispute  are  given  in  the  parish  records,  but  a 
long  document  written  by  the  rector  sets  forth  the  terms  upon  which  he 
would  consent  to  arbitrate  the  quarrel.  The  contending  parties  brought  his 
brother,  the  Bishop,  into  the  matter,  but  all  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  failed  since  in  1820  Griswold  was  dismissed  from  his  parishes  in  both 
Great  Barrington  and  Lenox.  During  this  period  of  dissension  George  T. 
Chapman  served  as  supply  priest  at  intervals  until  1821  when  Solomon 
Blakeslee  of  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  became  rector. 

Blakeslee’s  accession  injected  a  renewed  spirit  into  the  Parish.  The 
church,  having  fallen  into  disrepair  after  the  War,  was  completely  refur¬ 
bished  and  Bishop  Griswold  invited  to  consecrate  it.  This  he  did  on  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1823,  culminating  sixty  years  of  effort,  tribulation  and  achievement 
in  the  life  of  the  parish.  His  Deed  of  Consecration  follows. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  &  of  the  Son  &  the  Holv  Ghost,  Amen. 
Whereas  the  members  and  parishioners  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Town  of  Great  Barrington  &  State  of  Massachusetts,  have 
with  divine  assistance  altered  and  improved  their  house  erected  for 
publick  worship,  have  furnished  it  with  a  pulpit,  reading  desk  and  Altar 
for  the  Holy  Communion,  &  have  put  the  sd.  house  in  good  repair; 

•Webster:  "Land  belonsin?  to  a  parish  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice." 
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And  whereas  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  said  Parishioners  to  dedicate 
the  said  house  to  Almighty  God,  to  be  held  and  kept  sacred  to  his  holy 
worship,  divesting  themselves  of  the  right  to  use  it  for  any  prophane, 
unhallowed  and  worldly  purpose;  and  have  by  their  Rector  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Blakeslee  requested  me  their  Diocesan  to  consecrate  the  said 
house  by  the  name  of  St.  James’  Church  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  Canons,  usage  and  liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States; 

Therefore,  I  whose  name  is  underwritten,  acting  as  the  Minister,  &  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  do  hereby  declare  &  pronounce  that 
this  house,  henceforth  to  be  denominated  St.  James'  Church,  is  conse¬ 
crated  and  set  apart  as  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  requiring 
that  it  shall  hereafter  be  revered  and  held  sacred  to  that  holy  purpose; 
that  in  this  place  prayers  shall  be  offered  in  sincere  devotion;  that  the 
Sacraments  and  other  holy  Ordinances  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  be 
administered  and  received  with  faith  &  piety  &  according  to  His  will  & 
holy  institutions;  &  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  preached 
in  this  house  with  truth  &  fidelity,  &  according  to  the  word  &  will 
of  Almighty  Cod. 

Gt.  Barrington  Alexander  V.  Griswold 

Oct.  18th  1823  Bp.  of  the  Eastern  Diocese 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  two  centuries  of  its  existence,  the  Parish 
has  contended  with  insufficient  financial  support.  In  1825,  prior  to  the 
abolition  of  its  taxing  power,  an  alternate  method  of  raising  funds  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Rector  and  pay  the  operation  of  the  church  was  considered  at 
the  meeting  of  April  11,  when  it  was 

Voted  —  That  the  Society  will  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Blakeslee  the  current  year  by  subscription;  each  subscriber 
is  to  give  his  note  to  the  Treasurer  or  Bearer,  payable  the  first 
day  of  January  next  and  that  no  tax  be  assessed  this  year. 

Voted  —  that  some  suitable  person  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
and  that  he  be  paid  a  reasonable  compensation. 

Plagued  by  the  recurring  necessity  of  abating  unpaid  taxes,  the  So¬ 
ciety  doubtless  hoped  to  improve  its  financial  position  by  appealing  to  the 
loyalty  of  its  members.  Subscriptions  were  solicited  in  subsequent  years 
but  the  method  was  not  an  unqualified  success  since  in  1826  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  Biakeslee’s  salary  from  $450  to  $400  and  to  exhort  the  com¬ 
mittee  “to  make  further  exertions  to  obtain  subscriptions.” 

In  the  agrarian  economy  of  the  town,  money  came  hard  to  the  aver¬ 
age  man  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  pay  even  the  small  amounts  assessed 
against  him  as  taxes,  or  to  honor  his  subscription.  A  typical  assessment  or 
pledge  was  on  the  order  of  $1  to  $4,  but  much  more  substantial  sums  were 
contributed  by  the  wealthy  members  of  the  Society.  Costs  were  similarly 
low;  one  Bennett  Manvil  was  paid  $12  for  “Cleaning,  sweeping  and  ring¬ 
ing  the  bell  for  52  Sabbaths.”  The  rector’s  salary  was  the  largest  item  in 
the  budget  and  when  times  were  hard,  his  salary  fell  into  arrears. 

And  so  it  was  in  1827,  when  the  Society,  in  an  “embarrassed  situ¬ 
ation,”  was  sued  by  John  Burghardt,  Jr.  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  unpaid  construction  bills.  A  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  recommended  that  the  Society  sell  some  of  its  glebe  to  discharge  its 
debts,  but  this  was  not  successful.  Again  the  question  arose  concerning  the 
propriety  of  putting  the  priest  on  half-time,  but  the  feeling  was  “that  the 
church  ought  to  be  kept  open  and  divine  service  performed  therein.”  Upon 
a  vote  of  16  yeas  and  12  nays  it  was  decided  to  retain  Blakeslee  but  to 
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offer  him  only  $250;  and  it  was  also  decided  to  assess  the  parishioners 
■5425  —  “a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  Society's  debts.” 

The  failure  of  its  members  adequately  to  support  their  church  in 
this  era  seems  not  to  have  affected  its  success  as  an  institution.  It  was 
related  that  on  a  Christmas  eve  in  the  early  1820's,  when  William  Cullen 
Bryant  and  his  friend  Ralph  Taylor  walked  down  South  Main  Street,  they 
counted  three  hundred  teams  hitched  to  posts  and  fences  by  people  who 
had  driven  into  town  to  attend  the  services  at  St.  James’. 

Although  short  of  operating  funds,  the  Society  had  the  five  and 
half  acres  of  land  purchased  in  1S07  and  so,  when  it  wished  to  show  its 
appreciation  of  the  good  music  it  enjoyed,  the  Vestry  and  members  in 
1826 

Voted  -  That  the  Wardens  or  Prudential  Committee  be  instructed  to 
convey  bv  deed,  the  land  which  the  Societv  own,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  highway  nearlv  opposite  the  parish  house,  to  Col. 
Timothy  Wainwright  as  a  testimonial  of  the  Society’s  obligations 
to  him  for  his  perseverance  and  attendance  as  Organist  —  therebv 
greatly  advancing  an  important  portion  of  Public  Worship. 

Two  years  later  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  the  Colonel  was  again 
the  subject  of  a  resolution: 

Whereas,  it  is  contemplated  bv  Timothv  Wainwright  to  erect  a  school- 
house  for  the  convenience  of  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  of  St 
James’  Church  and  to  set  it  on  the  Glebe;  therefore  Resolved  that 
he  shall  be  and  hereby  is  permitted  to  erect  the  same  thereon  and 
to  continue  it  there  so  long  as  it  mav  be  wanted  and  improved 
as  a  schoolhouse  by  the  clergyman  of  said  parish,  and  also  to  take 
it  away  when  no  longer  wanted. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  Blakeslee  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  teaching  school  to  augment  his  income  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
after  the  close  vote  to  retain  his  services  at  a  reduced  salary,  he  soon  de¬ 
parted,  to  be  replaced  in  1828  by  Sturges  Gilbert  of  Woodbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  at  the  salary  of  $450. 

After  two  years,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
and  presumably  to  lighten  the  financial  burden  of  the  parish,  filbert  pro¬ 
posed  to  buy  the  rectory  and  land  for  $1,000,  provided  that  his  salary'  be 
$500  and  twenty  loads  of  wood.”  Title  to  the  property  passed  to  him  on 
August  30,  1830. 

Even  so,  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  parish  worsened;  Charles  Sedge- 
wick  issued  two  writs  of  attachment  against  the  Society  —  for  $1,000  on 
behalf  of  Timothy  Wainwright  and  for  $100  on  behalf  of  George  Arnold  — 
for  work  done  and  supplies  furnished  but  not  paid  for.  Again  proposals 
were  heard  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  glebe  and  organ,  but  in  1831  the  ac¬ 
counts  were  settled  by  another  special  solicitation  of  subscriptions.  In  a 
report  to  the  Society  dated  April  5,  1831.  the  Prudential  Committee  cited 
Sturges  Gilbert,  “whose  exertions  in  this  behalf  your  comee  feel  it  their 
duty  to  represent  as  highly  meritorious.” 

The  parish  had  fallen  behind  in  its  payments  to  Gilbert,  too,  and 
gave  him  notes  by  which  members  of  the  Society  obligated  themselves  for 
his  salary.  It  was  not  until  1833,  however,  that  settlement  of  these  debts 
was  finally  effected,  after  some  strong  language  on  the  part  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Committee  in  its  report  for  April  8: 
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To  meet  this  sum  [$525]  the  Society  must  resort  to  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Our  former  experiences  have  shown  a  large  deficiency  in  this 
mode  of  collecting  funds  as  well  as  by  all  other  modes.  Your  committee 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  present  the  subject  to  the  Society  for 
their  deliberate  consideration.  No  man  of  common  prudence  will  suffer 
his  expenses  to  exceed  his  income  and  unless  some  course  is  adopted 
which  shall  be  more  favorable  in  its  results  and  which  the  committee 
are  unable  to  devise,  our  Societv  cannot  be  arrested  in  its  downward 
course,  our  fondest  expectations  will  be  blasted,  our  hopes  destroyed, 
and  all  that  will  remain  of  this  once  prosperous  and  wealthy  Societv 
will  be  only  in  the  recollections  of  its  surviving  members:  That  it  once 
was  but  now  is  no  more.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Hezekiah  Lathrop 

Timothy  Wainwright. 
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The  Washington  Cenotaph,  1800 

Soon  after  the  death  of  George  Washington. 
December  14.  1799,  memorial  services  were  held 
for  him  throughout  the  country.  At  the  one  held  in 
the  first  Church  of  this  Parish ,  this  urn  was  placed 
near  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs  to  represent  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  while 
prayers  were  offered  and  a  suitable  sermon  preached. 
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Chapter  4 


GROWTH:  TWO  NEW  CHURCHES 


I 


A 


CENTURY  and  more  ago  Van  Deusenville  was  a  thriving 
village  and  as  early  as  1828  it  embraced  eighteen  dwellings,  a  post  office 
and  tavern,  two  stores,  and  two  factories  for  woolen  and  cotton  manufacture. 
The  village  derived  its  name  from  that  old  Dutch  family,  the  Van  Deusens, 
which  had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  affairs  of  Christ  Church  in  Great  Bar¬ 
rington.  They,  with  others,  formed  a  group  of  Episcopalians  who  thought 
the  growing  center  should  have  its  own  house  of  worship.  Accordingly,  ten 
men:  George  Pvnchon,  John  G.  Turner,  John  Cassidy,  Jacob  H.  Van  Deu- 
sen,  Levi  Lain,  Isaac  Seeley,  Jared  Seymour,  James  Talmadge,  William  H. 
Royce  and  Washington  Adams,  submitted  a  petition  dated  November  10. 
1828,  for  a  Society  meeting  “to  see  if  said  Society  will  agree  or  consent  to 
the  building  of  a  Chapel  at  Van  Deusenville”. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  “the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  school  house” 
(which  Timothy  Wainwright  had  erected  two  years  before)  on  November 
22  at  which  it  was 


Voted:  To  choose  a  committee  of  five  persons  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  make  general  enquiries  into  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  chapel 
at  Van  Deusenville  and  to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  make  their  report  at  the  next  meeting; 

Voted:  To  choose  John  Crissev,  Jacob  H.  Van  Deusen,  George  Pvnchon, 
William  Dewev  and  John  M.  Hulbert  for  said  committee. 

At  the  next  meeting,  convened  on  December  6,  it  was 

Resolved:  That  provided  the  conditions  hereafter  to  be  proposed  shall 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  parish  in  Society 
meeting  assembled,  the  people  in  the  north  part  of  the  parish  may 
have  liberty  to  build  a  chapel  somewhere  in  their  vicinity  without 
any  expense  to  the  parish; 

Voted:  To  choose  a  committee  of  six  persons  to  draft  and  report  condi¬ 
tions,  agreeable  to  the  above  resolve,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 
meeting; 

Voted:  To  choose  Rev.  Sturges  Gilbert,  Maj.  Samuel  Rosseter,  Gen. 
Timothy  Wainwright,  Isaac  L.  Van  Deusen,  Eber  Stone  and 
Hezekiah  Lathrop  for  said  committee. 

One  week  later,  on  December  13,  the  committee  submitted  a  report 
setting  forth  seven  conditions  under  which  the  enterprise  might  be  carried 
out.  Those  provisos  and  the  further  story  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  James’, 
later  to  become  Trinity  Church,  continue  in  Chapter  9. 

II 

The  new,  brick  Chapel  at  Van  Deusenville  having  been  completed 
and  consecrated  in  1S30,  the  seventy-vear-old  original  wooden  structure 


on  the  southern  outskirts  of  Great  Barrington  no  doubt  took  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  inadequacy  and  inconvenience,  for  in  1833  the  subject  of  a  new 
church  was  broached  to  the  Society  meeting  on  May  27,  when  it  was 

Voted:  that  Increase  Sumner,  Hezekiah  Lathrop  and  John  M.  Hulbert 
be  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  resolution  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of  St.  James’  Church. 

In  its  report  this  committee  approved  the  project  but  suggested  that 
the  necessary  funds  be  raised  by  subscription  so  that  the  Society,  which 
was  continuing  to  have  financial  difficulties,  would  not  as  such  be  liable 
for  its  cost,  and  they  thought  it  most  imperative  that  assurances  be  given 
that  die  project  would  be  carried  through  to  completion  lest  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  be  demolished  and  the  larger  part  of  the  parish  be  left  with  no  house 
of  worship. 

After  half  a  year  of  preliminary  work  by  several  committees,  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  was  circulated  on  December  7,  in  which  the  project  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  terms: 

It  is  proposed  to  take  down  St.  James’  Church  in  Great  Barrington  and 
build  a  new  Episcopal  Church  of  stone  or  wood  in  the  village  of  Great 
Barrington  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  northerly  of  the  dwelling  house 
occupied  by  Maj.  Wm.  Whiting,  to  wit:  on  land  which  Mr.  Silas 
Sprague  proposes  to  give  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  in  Great 
Barrington  for  that  purpose. 

The  document  offered  the  subscriber,  in  parallel  columns,  his  pre¬ 
ference  for  stone,  brick  or  wood.  The  greater  number,  73,  preferred  stone 
and  pledged  a  total  of  $3472;  and  the  question  of  which  material  to  uso 
was  resolved  by  a  building  committee  comprising  Silas  Sprague,  Samuel 
Rosseter,  Hezekiah  Lathrop,  John  M.  Hulbert  and  George  Pynchon,  which 
submitted  a  report  dated  March  1,  1834,  from  which  excerpts  are  drawn: 

Your  committee  .  .  .  became  early  convinced,  owing  to  the  easy  access, 
cheapness  and  facility  with  which  stone  may  be  obtained,  that  stone  as 
a  building  material  would  be  decidedly  cheaper  than  brick  ...  As 
respects  the  internal  arrangements,  we  think  that  the  church  in  Pittsfield 
is  a  model  that  cannot  be  especially  improved. 

The  committee  estimated  that  for  $3100,  of  which  $400  might  be 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  structure,  a  new  building  could  be  erected 
to  be  “an  ornament  to  our  town  and  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Soeietv”. 

Built  of  blue  limestone,  the  church  was  40  by  60  feet,  with  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  eight  feet  for  a  bell  tower  supported  by  four  stone  pillars  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  26  feet  high.  The  floor  of  the  church  was  higher  than 
the  roadway  and  was  approached  by  broad  stone  steps. 

Begun  in  1834  and  incorporating  such  parts  of  the  old  wooden 
church  as  were  usable,  the  structure  was  completed  in  1835,  and  in  his 
report  to  the  Diocese,  Sturges  Gilbert  noted  that 

The  old  church,  which  was  much  out  of  repair  and  inconveniently 
situated  at  the  south  of  the  village,  has  been  taken  down  and  a  new, 
neat  and  commodious  stone  edifice  erected  in  the  center  of  the  village 
on  an  eligible  site”  given  by  Mr.  Silas  Sprague,  to  whose  munificence 
and  untiring  perseverance  we  are  principally  indebted,  under  Providence, 
for  this  great  acquisition  to  our  parish.  It  is  now  just  finished  and 
ready  for  consecration  .  .  .  The  people  have  also  furnished  a  good 
bell  of  ample  size,  which  is  esteemed  as  very  convenient.  And  we  are 

*What  13  now  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Railroad  streets,  where  the  Robbins 
block  now  stands. 
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pleased  to  observe  that  there  appears  to  be  a  good  spirit  of  zeal  and 
perseverance,  and  love  for  the  Church  stirring  amongst  us  generallv; 
but  more  especially  manifest  in  the  industry  of  the  Ladies’  Charitable 
Sewing  Society  in  doing  much  for  the  poor  and  distressed,  and  in 
furnishing  by  their  funds,  trimmings  for  the  Orchestra,  Chancel,  Desk 
and  Pulpit  of  the  new  Church. 

The  new  edifice  was  consecrated  by  Alexander  Viets  Griswold, 
Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  on  June  23,  1835,  when  he  also  adminis¬ 
tered  confirmation. 

This,  the  second  building  to  house  St.  James’  Church,  was  used 
until  1858,  when  the  third  —  and  present  —  edifice  was  occupied.  Sold  and 
divested  of  its  tower  and  pillars,  it  was  used  for  business  until  it  burned 
down  in  the  great  Railroad  Street  fire  of  October  12,  1896,  which  raged 
for  six  hours  and  destroyed  twenty-two  business  buildings. 

During  the  construction  of  the  new  church  the  parish  had  no  place 
of  worship  in  the  lower  precinct  inasmuch  as  the  old  church  had  been  de¬ 
molished  for  the  useful  building  materials  it  contained.  In  this  interval 
Gilbert  held  services  at  the  Congregational  meeting  house,  the  Chapel  at 
Van  Deusenville,  and  in  the  Green  River,  Three  Mile  Hill,  Muddy  Brook. 
Bung  Hill  and  Center  Schools  and  at  Bloomer’s  Furnace. 

Gilbert  was  very'  active,  also,  in  exchanging  with  his  confreres  in  the 
area,  preaching  at  Lenox,  Stockbridge,  West  Stockbridge,  Pittsfield,  Sharon 
and  Hitchcoekville.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  baptised  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Parker  of  Stockbridge. 

Twice  in  the  history  of  St.  James’  Church  there  has  occurred  the 
ordination  of  a  priest;  and  the  new  “Stone  Church”  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  scene  of  the  ordination  on  July  5,  1838,  of  Ethan  Allen  of  Otis,  bv 
Bishop  Griswold,  who  also  confirmed  several  people  at  that  service. 

Ill 

Fiscal  stringencies  again  plagued  the  Society,  for  the  site  of  the 
first  church  had  not  been  sold  as  late  as  1836,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
existed  a  deficiency  of  $600  in  the  building  fund.  Circulation  of  another 
subscription  list  brought  in  pledges  from  44  members  totalling  $476.  In 
1838  it  was  noted  that  Gilbert  was  “in  needy  and  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassed  circumstances”  since  of  $500  owing  him,  only  $390  had  been 
paid;  however,  he  agreed  to  try  to  get  by  on  whatever  the  Society'  could 
raise  for  his  support. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  availed  himself  of  the  schoolhouse  which 
Timothy  Wainwright  had  built  ten  years  earlier  for  the  clergymen  of  the 
parish,  and  opened  a  school.  The  only  description  we  have  of  that  school 
is  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the  Christian  Witness. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Parsonage  House,  Great  Barrington.  The  subscribers  desire  to 

give  notice  that  they  will  take  into  their  family  20  Young 

Ladies  to  board  &  instruct  in  the  following  branches,  viz.: 

Needlework,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Latin,  French,  and  Music. 

The  situation  is  pleasant;  and  particular  attention  will  be  paid 

to  the  improvement  of  their  manners  and  morals. 

Reasonable  terms  made  known  on  application  to 

Rev.  Sturges  Gilbert 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Gilbert 

Great  Barrington.  March  27.  18-38. 


Taylor’s  History  states  that  the  school  was  “for  both  misses  and 
boys’’  and  that  “it  was  sustained  for  several  years”.  If  so,  it  was  carried  on 
by  his  successor,  for  Gilbert  sold  his  house  and  property  for  $1700  on  No¬ 
vember  17,  1838,  to  Josiah  W.  Turner,  pastor  of  die  Congregational  Church. 

It  seems  probable  that  neither  the  school  nor  the  extra  preaching  he 
did  elsewhere  sufficiently  augmented  his  income  and  that  Gilbert  was  driven 
to  that  action  to  discharge  his  debts.  He  had  shown  signs  of  discourage¬ 
ment  as  early  as  1836,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Convention  that 

We  have  to  lament  that  our  standard  of  Christian  morals  and  our 
temperature  of  zeal,  is  far  below  the  Gospel,  and  we  fear  there  is  a 
great  defect  of  personal  piety  and  ardent  religious  affection.  May  God 
in  mercv  pour  His  benefits  upon  us  and  awaken  us  from  the  deadly 
torpor  of  insensibility. 

Greener  pastures  beckoned;  Gilbert  gave  up  in  1839  and  moved  to 
Hobart,  New  York.  He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Hassard,  who  became 
Rector  of  St.  James’  on  April  21.  Lost  to  St.  James’  by  its  neglect  of  his 
temporal  necessities,  Gilbert  was  subsequently  memorialized  by  a  window 
in  the  third  church  (fourth  from  the  chancel  on  the  epistle  side;  there  the 
date  of  his  departure  is  given  incorrectly). 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  new  rector,  Samuel  Hassard,  the  affairs 
of  the  church  improved  to  the  extent  that  he  was  able,  in  his  first  annual 
report  to  the  Convention,  to  write  in  the  optimistic  vein  revealed  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Diocesan  Journal  for  1839: 

The  Parish  has  two  houses  of  worship;  the  church  in  the  village  of 
Great  Barrington  and  the  chapel  at  Van  Deusenville,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town.  From  the  erection  of  the  chapel  in  1829  until  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  present  minister,  the  Rector  officiated  in  each  of  these 
houses,  on  alternate  Sundays.  But  at  the  time  of  the  last  Easter  meet¬ 
ing  it  had  come  to  be  very  generally  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  church  in  the  village  of  Great  Barrington  should  be  open 
every  Sabbath.  Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  at  that  meeting  to  see  if 
the  south  part  of  the  parish  could  raise  enough  money  to  have  preaching 
in  the  church  all  the  time,  and  to  their  surprise,  they  found  that  thev 
could  raise  it  easily.  And  the  people  in  the  North  part  of  the  parish 
have  since  ascertained  that  they  can  raise  money  enough  to  have 
preaching  in  the  chapel  half  the  time.  This,  then,  is  the  present  situation 
of  our  affairs.  (The  present  Rector)  has  the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole 
parish,  but  preaches  only  in  the  church,  excepting  when  the  Communion 
is  to  be  administered  at  the  chapel;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  of  Stock- 
bridge  has  consented,  to  (my)  great  satisfaction  and  (that)  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  to  officiate,  for  the  present,  every  Sunday  morning  at  the  chapel. 

The  good  effect  of  having  service  regularly  at  the  church  is  already  in 
some  degree  apparent,  particularly  in  the  Sunday  school,  which  is  now 
twice  as  large  as  it  was  when  it  could  meet  only  once  a  fortnight  .  .  . 

We  have  two  schools;  that  at  the  church  has  18  teachers  and  90  scholars. 

The  one  at  Van  Deusenville,  not  yet  fully  organized  for  want  of  books, 
will  probablv  number  about  30  scholars. 

The  Ladies’  Sewing  Society  has  been  revived  (and)  consists  at  present 
of  38  members. 

However,  the  communicants  of  the  Chapel  were  dissatisfied  and  in 
1840  withdrew  from  St.  James’  Parish  to  form  their  own  Trinity  Episcopal 
Society.  Hassard  explained  the  situation  in  his  1840  report  to  the  Con¬ 
vention: 

Since  the  last  report,  the  people  worshipping  in  the  chapel  at  Van 
Deusenville  have  separated  from  us  and  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
parish.  This  measure,  which  was  contemplated  more  than  a  year  ago, 
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and  deferred  for  a  season  bv  the  Bishop’s  advice,  will  account  for  the 
large  reduction  in  the  number  of  our  communicants.  The  separation 
took  place  mainly  in  consequence  of  a  vote  passed  at  the  parish  meet¬ 
ing,  Easter,  1839,  to  have  preaching  at  the  church  all  the  time.  The 
people  at  Van  Deusenville  thought  it  altogether  best  that  the  chapel 
should  be  kept  open  and  be  occupied,  and  that  they  could  act  more 
freely  and  efficiently  for  this  end  as  an  independent  body.  A  separa¬ 
tion  accordingly  took  place,  and  there  are  now  in  the  town  of  Great 
Barrington  two  parishes  of  the  Episcopal  Church:  St.  James’  and  Trinity. 

Although  the  parent  church  had  lost  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  membership  to  Trinity  Parish,  it  gained  by  accession  ten  new  com¬ 
municants  in  1839  and  forty  in  1840,  so  that  on  the  balance  it  continued 
to  grow.  We  quote  from  Hassard  again,  concerning  1840: 

The  state  of  our  parish,  as  to  temporal  things  at  least,  is  flourishing. 
More  money  was  raised  last  Easter  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  than 
was  realized  in  any  previous  year.  Every  pew  in  the  church  was 
rented  at  the  same  time.  We  have  raised  for  religious  and  charitable 
purposes  by  contributions  in  the  church,  $75.65.  The  Ladies’  Society 
has  also  raised,  for  the  same  purposes,  $133.10.  The  industry,  persever¬ 
ance  and  punctuality  that  have  characterized  all  the  proceedings  of  this 
society  are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  its  members  and  are 
hailed  as  happy  omens  for  the  future  .  .  .  The  best  feature  in  the  parish 
as  regards  spiritual  things,  is  the  Sundav  school.  It  is  large  and  well 
supplied  with  competent  and  faithful  teachers,  and  an  excellent  library. 

We  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  Lord  will  raise  up  out  of  it  a 
generation  to  His  praise. 

But  in  1842  some  “pecuniary  embarrassment”  of  the  members  of 
the  parish  resulted  in  a  total  lack  of  contributions  to  missions,  and  Hassard 
observed  ruefully  that 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  prevails  extensively  in  the  parish  the 
opinion  that  charity  begins  at  home  and  ends  there.  It  is  hoped  that 
more  correct  and  enlarged  views  may  soon  be  entertained,  and  that 
the  members  of  our  church  and  congregation  may  be  convinced  that, 
he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself. 

The  importance  of  St.  James’  in  the  Diocese  was  such  that  on  De¬ 
cember  12-14,  1S43, 

The  Western  Association  held  its  quarterly  meeting  in  this  parish.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  &  Rev.  Messrs.  Ballard, 
Chapman.  Lee,  Baker  &  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  of  Connecticut.  All  the  brethren 
preached  and  made  addresses.  A  missionary  meeting  was  held  on  the 
14th  when  addresses  were  made,  and  a  collection  for  missions  in  this 
state,  amounting  to  twenty-one  dollars  &  forty-eight  cents.  The  exer¬ 
cises  were  throughout  very  interesting  and  well  attended. 

Pride  in  their  resurgent  church  led  71  communicants  in  1846  to 
contribute  $332  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  bell. 

Some  statistics  derived  from  Hassard’s  records  show  that  in  those 
days  of  the  infancy  of  modern  medicine,  life  was  hazardous  indeed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  eight  years  of  his  Rectorate  more  than  half  of  the  81  persons  he 
buried  were  forty  years  of  age  or  under,  including  19  infants.  But  a  quarter 
were  over  seventy  years  of  age  and  one  was  91  —  the  oldest  man  in  town. 

Hassard  himself  died  in  office  at  the  age  of  41  in  January  of  1847 
and  was  buried  locally.  He  was  succeeded  in  April  by  Samuel  Dexter 
Denison. 
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Chapter  5 

FURTHER  GROWTH:  THE  THIRD  CHURCH 


X-T NDER  the  rectorship  of  Samuel  Dexter  Denison  St.  James’ 
continued  to  grow  spiritually  and  temporally,  and  he  mentioned  in  his  re¬ 
port  for  1848  the  need  for  expanded  facilities  to  accommodate  the  growing 
number  of  communicants.  For  several  years  the  subject  was  agitated  and 
although  a  successor,  John  Woart,  in  1853  stated  that  the  ladies  of  the 
parish  had  raised  $325  to  aid  in  furnishing  a  new  church,  it  was  not  until 
May  2S,  1856,  that  a  subscription  list  was  circulated  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
purpose.  The  success  of  this  campaign,  resulting  in  pledges  totalling  $8174 
by  97  contributors  —  including  Bishop  Manton  Eastbum  —  decided  the 
issue  and  the  decision  to  build  a  new  church  was  made  at  the  parish 
meeting  of  February'  9,  1857.  A  building  committee  comprising  Loring 
G.  Robbins,  Edward  A.  Hulbert,  George  R.  Ives,  Marcus  A.  Gilbert  and 
Theodore  Dewey  was  appointed  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  edifice.  This  committee  reported  on  March  28,  1857, 
that  it  had  secured  and  approved  plans  for  the  building,  let  the  contract 
and  obtained  a  new  site. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  stated  that  J.  Washburn,  Springfield 
architect,  had  designed  a  stone  church 

50  by  90  feet  with  a  projection  of  12  feet  in  the  rear  for  Chancel, 
Library  and  Robing  Room.  There  is  a  tower  in  front  16  feet  square. 

The  walls  of  main  building  are  20  feet  above  the  floor,  of  Chancel  25 
feet.  Library  and  Robing  Room  11  feet  and  the  tower  82  feet  with 
suitable  and  appropriate  buttresses,  Pinnacles  and  other  ornamental 
work.  There  are  106  slips  in  the  building  capable  of  seating  about  530 
persons.  The  interior  is  finished  in  a  highly  tasteful  and  appropriate 
manner  and  your  committee  would  say  that  the  plans  so  far  as  thev  know 
have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  examined  them  and  when 
completed  the  Edifice  must  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  com¬ 
modious  churches  in  Western  Massachusetts. 

The  contract  with  Hanford  N.  Hayes,  a  Bridgeport  builder,  called 
for  completion  of  the  edifice  by  May  1,  1858,  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000. 
For  a  site,  the  property  known  as  the  “Rose  Cottage  Seminary”0  on  the 
west  side  of  Main  Street,  comprising  land  occupied  by  the  house  and 
orchard  of  Mrs.  John  Whiting,  was  purchased  by  five  men  of  the  congre¬ 
gation:  Loring  G.  Robbins,  Benjamin  F.  Durant,  Constant  Southworth, 
Lorenzo  H.  Rice  and  Edward  A.  Hulbert;  and  transferred  to  the  parish  in 
exchange  for  the  old  church,  valued  at  $4000,  and  a  cash  legacy  of  $1000 
received  in  1856  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Elias  R.  Hollenbeck.  The  organ, 
bell,  carpets  and  cushions  in  the  old  church  were  exempted  and  later  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  new.  Until  the  new  edifice  was  ready  for  occupancy, 
the  parish  rented  the  old  church  from  its  new  owners. 

•A.  young  ladies’  boarding  school  occupying-  the  former  law  office  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  conducted  by  the  Misses  Sarah.  Mary  and  Nancy  Kellogg  until  about  1S53. 
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Construction  of  the  third  —  and  present  —  church  edifice  was  begun 
immediately  and  on  May  23,  1857,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  with  Masonic 
ceremonies  conducted  by  the  incumbent  rector,  G.  Lewis  Platt.  The  event 
was  described  in  the  Berkshire  Courier  of  May  28  in  the  following  terms: 

THE  CORNER  STONE 

of  the  new  St.  James’  Church  now  being  erected  on  the  most  beautiful 
site  in  our  village,  was  laid  with  appropriate  services  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  last,  it  having  been  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  storm.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  weather  was  delightfully  pleasant,  the  religious 
performances  were  solemn  and  impressive  and  had  a  cheering  and 
animating  effect.  We  feel  that  the  influences  of  this  occasion  were 
eminently  "ood,  and  that  the  noble  edifice  as  it  arises  in  grandeur  and 
beauty  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  our  village  history,  the  happv 
results  of  which  we  trust  will  extend  to  coming  generations. 

A  procession  moved  from  the  parsonage  adjoining  the  church  grounds, 
repeating  the  122nd  Psalm.  The  Comer  Stone  was  laid  by  the°Rev.  G. 
Lewis  Platt,  rector.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Penniman 
of  Stockbridge  and  by  the  rector.  The  Rev.  S.  P.  Parker,  late  of  Staten 
Island,  assisted  in  devotional  services.  A  Bible,  a  Prayer  Book,  a  “Walk 
about  Zion,”  “The  Gospel,"  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Eastbum,  “Life  Work," 
and  a  “Pastoral  Letter’  by  the  rector,  Journal  of  last  Diocesan  Conven¬ 
tion,  a  church  Almanac,  a  list  of  the  rectors.  Officers  of  the  church, 
and  the  names  of  the  building  committee,  contractor  and  master  builders' 
together  with  several  church  and  secular  papers  were  deposited' 
in  the  cornerstone.  . 

The  blue  dolomitic  limestone  used  in  construction  of  the  church  was 
quarried  and  donated  by  John  N.  Robbins;  and  furnishings  were  given 
as  follows: 

Bible  and  Prayer  Books  bv  Clark  W.  Bryan 

Marble  Font  and  Communion  Service  by  Mrs.  Judith  Stantenburgh 
Bigelow 

Bishop’s  Chair  and  gas  fixtures  for  Chancel,  Desk  and  Pulpit  by  Artemas 
Bigelow 

Chancel  Chairs  by  Miss  Cornelia  Crossman 

Chancel  window  of  stained  glass  with  device  of  a  descending  dove 
by  George  R.  Ives 

Cushions  and  Carpets  by  the  Ladies’  Society 

The  new  building  was  formally  occupied  during  a  Society  meeting 
held  July  3,  1858.  The  meeting  convened  at  the  old  church  to  consider 
the  resignation  of  Lewis  Platt,  which  he  had  earlier  submitted,  and  to  de¬ 
cide  that  contingent  expenses  be  defrayed  by  sale  of  slips  in  the  new 
church.  The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned  to  the  new  building  two  blocks 
down  the  street,  where  its  business  was  concluded.  The  first  service  in 
the  new  church  was  held  July  6,  1858. 

The  Society  was  justly  proud  of  its  successful  effort  and  on  March 
7,  1859,  upon  the  occasion  of  its  first  annual  meeting  within  the  new 
structure,  the  Vestry,  comprising  Theodore  Dewey,  Samuel  B.  Sumner, 
John  N.  Robbins  and  John  Burget,  rendered  a  report  which  said  in  part: 

We  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  first  Annual  Meeting  held  within 
the  walls  of  this  new  and  beautiful  edifice.  This  church  has  been  for 
years  the  ardent  and  earnest  desire  of  many  of  its  most  influential  mem¬ 
bers.  To  realize  their  hopes  and  to  accomplish  their  cherished  object, 
they  have  come  up  to  the  task  with  a  zeal  and  liberality  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  Society  mav  this  dav  behold  the  result  of  their  labors. 

This  new  and  beautiful  church,  without  an  equal  in  Western  Massachu- 
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setts  for  beauty  of  design  and  finish,  mav  well  be  regarded  bv  its 
members  with  affection  and  pride,  and  it  should  incite  them  with  new 
life  and  activity,  malting  them  prompt  and  eager  to  respond  to  what¬ 
ever  demands  mav  be  necessary  to  perfect  what  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  hitherto. 

The  reference  to  further  necessary  demands  alluded  to  a  report  made 
by  the  building  committee  a  year  earlier,  in  March  of  1858,  itemizing  the 
cost  of  the  new  church  as  follows: 


Paid  to  architect  for  plans 

Paid  to  builder 

Foundation  and  incidentals 

Pinnacles  atop  the  tower 

Stained  glass 

Painting 

Steps 

Mounting  the  bell 


S  250.00 
14,500.00 


122.76 

180.00 

25.00 

•30.00 

100.00 

25.00 


$15,232.76 


The  Society,  accordingly,  had  incurred  a  debt  of  about  $8000  in 
excess  of  pledges  and  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  old  Kellogg  school,  and 
in  May  of  1859  Loring  G.  Robbins  and  Marcus  A.  Gilbert,  as  Wardens, 
gave  a  mortgage  on  the  church,  rectory  and  property  for  $6000,  payable 
in  five  years,  to  Benjamin  F.  Durant,  Constant  Southworth,  Loring  G.  Rob¬ 
bins,  Charles  F.  Coffing,  Theodore  Dewey  and  Edward  A.  Hulbert,  so  that 
the  outstanding  bills  might  be  paid. 

Charles  A.  L.  Richards  had  succeeded  Platt  as  rector  and  during 
his  term  several  of  the  mortgagors,  with  the  help  of  the  Ladies’  Benevolent 
Society,  made  a  start  toward  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  but  the  real  im¬ 
petus  toward  success  was  given  by  John  T.  Huntington  who,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  debt  would  be  cancelled  in  twelve  months,  came  to  St. 
James’  as  Rector  on  Christmas  Eve,  1861.  In  accepting  his  call,  Huntington 
had  written  that  to  “  ‘Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  one  another’  would 
be  a  good  motto  for  every  parish”. 

Accordingly,  the  campaign  was  pushed  with  zeal  and  in  1862  some 
thirty  notes  held  against  the  church  were  re-assigned  to  the  parish.  A  sub¬ 
scription  list  circulated  during  the  summer  secured  pledges  totalling  $7893, 
of  which  $2200  was  pledged  by  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society.  '’And  on’ 
September  11  Huntington,  in  announcing  the  discharge  of  the  entire  debt 
of  $8300,  commented  that  “It  was  indeed  a  noble  offering.  The  Lord 
be  praised”. 

At  last  the  way  was  clear  for  the  consummation  of  the  grand  effort 
and  as  noted  in  a  report  by  the  Vestry: 

By  this  timely  aid,  the  Parish  was  entirely  relieved  from  debt  and  thus 
enabled  to  present  their  beautiful  church  to  the  Bishop  at  his  annual 
visitation,  who  consecrated  it  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  on 
Friday  the  seventh  day  of  November  A.D.  1862. 

The  year  was  most  appropriate,  marking  as  it  did  the  centennial  of 
the  inception  of  the  parish. 

According  to  the  notation  of  the  event  in  the  parish  record  by  Hunt¬ 
ington,  “the  congregation  filled  the  church,  notwithstanding  a  violent  snow¬ 
storm  raged  without”,  to  witness  Manton  Eastbum.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
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of  Massachusetts,  consecrate  the  new  edifice.  Assisting  him  in  the  Chancel, 
in  addition  to  the  rector  of  St.  James’,  John  T.  Huntington,  were  three 
priests:  Samuel  P.  Parker  of  Stockbridge  (and  formerly  of  Trinity  Church, 
Van  Deusenville),  Samuel  Cutler  of  Hanover,  Massachusetts,  and  Robert 
Weeks  of  North  Adams  (who  succeeded  Huntington  at  St.  James'). 

Following  is  the  Instrument  of  Consecration  as  read  by  Bishop 
Eastbum: 

WHEREAS  The  Church,  Wardens  &  Vestrymen  of  St.  James’s  Church, 
in  the  town  of  Great  Barrington  &  State  of  Massachusetts,  have,  by  an 
instrument  this  day  presented  to  me,  appropriated  &  devoted  a  house 
of  public  worship  erected  by  them  in  said  town  to  the  worship  &  service 
of  Almighty  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  &  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  .America,  in  its  ministry,  doctrines,  liturgy,  rites  &  usages,  &  by  a 
congregation  in  communion  with  said  church,  &  in  union  with  the 
convention  thereof  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts; 

And  whereas  the  same  Church,  Wardens  &  Vestrymen  have,  by  the 
same  instrument,  requested  me  to  consecrate  their  said  house  of  worship 
by  the  name  of  St.  James’s  Church,  &  thereby  separate  it  from  all 
unhallowed,  worldly  &  common  uses,  &  solemnly  dedicate  it  to  the 
holy  purposes  above  mentioned; 

Now,  therefore,  know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I  Manton  East- 
burn,  D.D.,  by  divine  permission  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,'  acting  under  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  have,  on  this 
seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  &  sixty-two,  in  presence  of  divers  of  the  clergy,  &  a  public 
congregation  therein  assembled,  and  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
consecrated  the  above  mentioned  house  of  worship  by  the  name  of 
St.  James’s  Church. 

And  I  do  hereby  pronounce  &  declare,  that  the  said  St.  James’s  Church, 
Great  Barrington,  is  consecrated  accordingly;  &  thereby  separated  hence¬ 
forth  from  all  unhallowed,  worldly  &  common  uses,  &  dedicated  to  the 
worship  &  service  of  Almighty  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  &  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  reading  &  preaching  his  holy  word,  for  celebrating  his  holy 
sacraments,  for  offering  to  his  glorious  majesty  the  sacrifices  of  prayer, 
praise  &  thanksgiving,  for  blessing  his  people  in  his  name,  &  for  the 
performance  of  all  other  holy  offices,  agreeable  to  the  terms 'of  the 
covenant  of  grace  &  salvation  in  our  Lord  &  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 

&  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  its  ministry,  doctrines,  liturgy,  rites 
&  usages. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  mv  seal  &  signature 
at  Great  Barrington,  the  day  &  year  above  written,  &  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  mv  consecration. 

Manton  Eastbum 
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Chapter  6 

CIVIL  WAR  AND  HIGH  CHURCH 


I 

FTER  the  death  of  Samuel  Hassard  in  1847  terminated  his 
rectorship  of  almost  eight  years,  St.  James’  entered  upon  a  period  of  almost 
half  a  century  during  which  no  rector  endured  as  long  as  six  years  This 
era  of  rapid  turnover,  which  saw  eighteen  priests  come  and  go,  ended  in 
1S92,  when  Isaac  S.  Hartley  became  rector. 

In  the  understandable  effort  to  find  an  incumbent,  the  Vestrv  of 
St.  James’  Church  sometimes  chose  unwisely.  Thus,  Justin  E.  Field  FTan- 
cis  Byrne,  George  Lewis  Platt  and  Orlando  F.  Starkey  were  all  eventually 
invited  to  resign  -  for  reasons  that  are  not  apparent  from  the  records - 
and  the  shortest  tenure  was  that  of  Byrne,  which  lasted  only  four  months 
in  1854. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  chosen  soon  moved  on  of  their 
own  volition,  seeking  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  greener  fields  or  a 
more  congenial  environment.  Three  of  these  men,  noteworthy  here  onlv 
for  their  short  tenures,  were  William  Wood  Seymour,  who  stayed  for  ten 
months  in  the  middle  1850  s,  John  H.  Rogers,  who  remained  for  less  than 
ten  months  in  1S65-6,  and  John  C.  Eccleston,  who  stayed  less  than  eight 
months  in  1866.  Samuel  Dexter  Denison  remained  for  two  and  a  half  vears 
in  the  late  1840’s;  and  John  F.  Woart  (1851-4),  Charles  A.  L.  Richards 
(1858-61)  and  John  T.  Huntington  (1S61-4)  each  served  for  approximately 
three  years. 

Robert  Weeks,  succeeding  Huntington,  served  for  six  months  upon 
an  interim  basis  until  John  H.  Rogers  was  engaged.  He,  as  well  as  Field, 
Byrne  and  Seymour,  were  never  instituted  rector  of  the  parish. 

Henry  Olmstead,  who  persevered  for  five  years  (1S67-72)  was 
moved  to  observe  in  1868  that  ’  ~  ’ 

TTis  ancient  parish  has  suffered  much  from  frequent  changes  of  rector¬ 
ships.  But  there  is  an  earnestness  and  unity  among  the  people  which 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  and  we  have  found,  thus  far  much  to 
encourage  us  in  our  %vork. 

Such  a  succession  of  rectors,  interspersed  with  supply  clergy,  would 
seem  hardly  conducive  to  advancement.  Yet  St.  James’  during  that  period 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  progress.  That  great  milestone  -  the  erection 
of  the  third  and  present  church  edifice  -  was  achieved  in  the  early  part  of 
this  unsettled  period,  attesting  to  the  underlying  vitality  of  the  parish,  and 
this  event  also  brought  the  technological  advance  represented  bv  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  gas  light  into  the  church. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  new  church,  Platt  resigned  as 
rector  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  A.  L.  Richards,  in  1S5S.  The^Vollow- 
ing  year,  in  January,  both  the  Congregational  and  Episcopal  Churches  in- 


stalled  similar  clocks  in  their  towers;  they  were  known  as  “Crane  patent 
escapement  tower  clocks”  and  cost  $400  each. 

The  Civil  War  began  in  Richards’  incumbency,  and  not  two  weeks 
after  the  opening  shot  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  a  meeting  was  called  in 
Great  Barrington  to  adopt  measures  to  aid  the  Union  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  Richards  addressed  the  citizens  at  the  Toum  Hall  and  when,  on 
May  28,  1861,  a  Company  of  men  was  formed,  he  gave  a  Bible  to  each 
man,  and  a  parishioner,  Mrs.  Artemas  Bigelow,  presented  “an  elegant 
banner”  to  the  group. 

As  the  war  dragged  on  and  drew  men  from  their  homes,  the  Vestry 
was  led  to  observe  in  1863  that 

As  during  the  year  many  have  been  called  from  the  Parish  to  the 
Battle  Field  there  will  necessarily  fall  upon  those  who  remain  greater 
responsibilities  and  a  call  for  increased  energy. 

John  T.  Huntington,  who  had  replaced  Richards  late  in  1861,  called 
forth  this  energy  to  such  good  effect  as  to  report  in  1864  that  “Services  of 
the  church  have  been  introduced  favorably  at  Alford  and  Sheffield”.  Al¬ 
though  missionary  efforts  in  Alford  proved  abortive,  Christ  Church  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Sheffield  in  1S66  and  with  the  help  of  a  monthly  contribution 
of  $25  from  St.  James’  became  in  1875  a  Mission  in  union  with  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  Rector  also  reported  in  1863-4  that  four  Sunday  Schools 
flourished  in  and  were  a  credit  to  the  Parish  of  St.  James  . 

These  four  Sunday  Schools,  which  were  conducted  by  the  parish  at 
Seekonk,  Bung  Hill,  Egremont  Plain  and  in  the  church  itself,  assembled  130 
strong  in  the  church  on  Christmas  1863  to  look  with  amazement  at  what 
was  a  new  thing  in  Great  Barrington  —  a  Christmas  tree.  In  subsequent 
years  committees  were  regularly  appointed  to  decorate  the  church  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Nativity. 

Huntington  seems  to  have  deserved  the  six  months’  leave  of  absence 
granted  him  in  1864  “to  carry  out  long  cherished  plans  to  travel  in  Europe” 
and  during  his  absence  Robert  Weeks  of  North  Adams  supplied.  After 
Huntington’s  resignation  in  the  fall  of  that  year  the  brief  ministries  of 
John  H.  Rogers  and  John  C.  Eecleston  were  followed  by  a  nine  months’ 
period  of  short  supplies  by  un-named  clergymen. 

However,  during  this  interregnum  the  old  organ  that  had  been 
moved  from  the  second  church  to  the  third,  was  sold  and  replaced  with  a 
new  one  that  cost  $2500.  Part  of  this  sum  was  raised  by  an  Organ  Benefit 
held  at  the  Miller  Hotel.  And  during  the  ensuing  incumbency  of  Henry 
Olmstead  the  Vestry  in  1869  appropriated  over  four  hundred  dollars  to 
install  new  furnaces  in  both  church  and  rectory. 

In  its  issue  of  August  10,  1870,  the  Berkshire  Courier  announced  that 

The  new  bell  for  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  village  was  raised 
yesterday  and  gave  out  its  clarion  tones  upon  the  circumambient  air. 

The  new  bell  came  from  Troy  and  weighs  2034  pounds. 

One  side  of  the  bell  is  inscribed  the  legend: 

Call  a  solemn  assembly;  gather  the  people. 

St.  James’  Church  A.  D.  1870 

and  on  the  other  side: 

Troy  Bell  Foundry 
Jones  &  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

1870 
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What  happened  to  the  old  bell,  which  was  salvaged  from  the 
second  church,  is  not  recorded. 

Orlando  F.  Starkey  followed  Olmstead  as  rector  and  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  his  rectorate  that  the  new  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  H. 
Paddock,  made  his  first  visit  to  St.  James’  in  October  of  1873.  That  year, 
too,  on  December  16,  the  Ladies  of  St.  James’  gave  what  they  termed  a 
“Centennial  Tea”  at  the  Berkshire  House;  possibly  thev  had  deferred  it  be¬ 
cause  the  true  date  had  fallen  during  the  War  years. 

II 

St.  James’  has  been  blessed  with  many  good  and  thoughtful  rectors, 
but  some  there  were  who  seized  the  imagination  of  their  people  and  more 
than  most,  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  respect  and  affection. 

Such  a  man,  following  the  brief  supply  ministry  of  C.  H.  B.  Tre¬ 
maine  in  1875-6,  came  to  St.  James’  when  Daniel  Goodwin  Anderson  as¬ 
sumed  the  rectorship  in  February  1876.  He  was  physically  large,  imposing 
in  bearing  and  influential  not  only  in  his  parish  but  in  the  town  also.  He 
maintained  a  lively  interest  in  town  affairs,  was  a  Mason  and  for  five  years 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  During  most  of  his  tenure  at  St. 
James’,  .Anderson  ministered  also  to  Trinity  Parish  at  Van  Deusenville. 

In  1877,  during  his  incumbency,  the  old  rectory,  in  poor  condition 
and  with  inadequate  plumbing,  was  removed  and  a  new  one  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $3591.48,  the  money  being  raised  by  fairs,  entertainments,  offerings 
and  borrowing  from  the  Savings  Bank  on  notes  and  a  mortgage.  Two  years 
later  a  wing  was  added  at  a  cost  of  $894.88,  and  all  the  debts  for  the  new' 
residence  were  discharged  in  1880. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  4,  1882,  the  Congregational  Church 
burned  and  Anderson  was  among  the  most  tireless  in  working  the  hand 
pump.  Before  the  embers  were  extinguished,  he  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  Congregational  minister: 

Rev.  Evarts  Scudder 
My  Dear  Brother: 

Deeply  svmpathizing  with  yourself  and  congregation  in ''the  loss 
of  your  beautiful  church,  in  the  name  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of 
St.  James’  Church,  I  tender  vou  the  use  of  our  church  for  services 
Sunday  afternoon  and  on  such  week-day  evenings  as  you  may  desire 
to  use  it.  Hoping  you  will  avail  vourselves  of  this  offer  made  with  most 
earnest  regrets  that  an  occasion  for  its  proposal  has  arisen,  I  remain. 

Very  trulv  your  friend, 

Daniel  G.  Anderson 

A  meeting  of  the  Vestry  the  next  day  heartily  approved  their  rec¬ 
tor’s  action,  and  evening  Congregational  services  were  held  at  St.  James’ 
for  a  month,  until  they  were  transferred  to  the  Town  Hall  in  order  that  a 
morning  hour  be  available. 

This  cooperation  between  the  two  churches  was  but  another  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  good  wall  that  happily  had  replaced  the  animosity  existing 
between  them  at  St.  James’  founding,  for  many  years  before  Sturges  Gil¬ 
bert  while  rector  had  preached  in  an  interim  capacity  at  the  Congregational 
Church;  and  this  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  is  even  stronger  today. 

Anderson  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  and  wmrked  as¬ 
siduously  for  it  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  A  statement  in 
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the  committee  report  of  1881-2,  which  he  signed  jointly  with  William  I. 
Van  Deusen  and  Judge  Justin  Dewey,  exemplified  his  feeling  when  they 
wrote:  “Let  us  exhaust  our  efforts  to  make  our  free  schools  the  real  and 
abiding  glory  of  our  town”. 

Tragically,  Anderson  died  on  May  15,  1882,  at  the  early  age  of  42, 
from  diphtheria;  he  had  already  lost  one  son  to  the  disease  and  was  help¬ 
ing  nurse  the  second  when  he  himself  succumbed.  In  tribute,  the  School 
Committee  signed  a  memorial  drawn  by  Judge  Dewey: 

Mr.  Anderson,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the  senior  member  of 
the  committee.  All  knew  how  much  thought  and  labor  he  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  schools.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  all  their 
details.  His  powers  of  supervision  and  administration  were  excellent, 
and  his  strong  convictions  and  firm  hand  were  everywhere  felt.  His 
associates  mourn  the  loss  of  his  counsel  and  companionship. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Mahaiwe  Cemetery  in  a  lot  which  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Cemetery  Association. 

The  large  stained  glass  window  in  the  Chancel  of  St.  James’  Church 
above  the  Altar,  is  the  Parish’s  memorial  to  Daniel  G.  Anderson.  Repre¬ 
senting  the  Ascension  of  Christ  (Acts  I:  9-10),  it  was  executed  by  Charles 
F.  Hogeman  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  the  American  associate  and  agent  of 
Charles  Booth  of  London  and  installed  in  1887-8. 

Ill 

The  next  rector  was  Joseph  E.  Lindholm,  of  Pontiac,  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  called  in  August  1882.  The  Vestryman  most  responsible  for 
extending  the  call  to  Lindholm  was  Judge  Justin  Dewey  —  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Judge  Dewey  was  a  man  of  great  intellect  who  earlier  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  which,  at  this  period,  was 
in  charge  of  Evarts  Scudder.  Scudder  was  firm  in  the  faith  of  orthodox 
Congregationalism,  while  Judge  Dewey,  leading  a  Bible  class  and  keeping 
abreast  of  the  latest  scholarship  in  more  liberal  theology,  believed  that 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  conditioned  by  man’s  advancing  knowledge. 
Keen  in  his  devotion  to  church  and  religion,  he  nevertheless  felt  that  a 
man  need  not  agree  with  everything  that  his  minister  believed. 

For  these  views.  Judge  Dewey  was  condemned  from  the  pulpit  by 
Scudder;  in  1879  he  resigned  as  Deacon  and  with  several  others,  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church,  where  he  was  soon  made  a  Vestryman.  But  when 
Henry  A.  Adams,  a  “ritualist”,  succeeded  Lindholm  in  1885,  Judge  Dewey 
could  not  abide  his  “High  Church”  ways  either  and  so  he  returned  to  the 
Congregational  fold.  And  there,  as  had  happened  previously  at  St.  James’, 
he  was  placed  on  the  committee  to  choose  Scudder’s  successor. 

Lindholm  was  rector  for  two  and  a  half  years,  resigning  in  1885  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  health,  and  was  succeeded  in  April  by  Henry  A.  Adams,  who 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  Church  by  Bishop  Paddock  on  Michaelmas,  Sep¬ 
tember  29. 

Adams  was  an  innovator.  As  a  “ritualist”,  he  introduced  “High 
Church”  ceremonial  into  the  parish  (thereby  displeasing  Judge  Dewey!) 
and  rearranged  the  interior  of  the  church  to  conform  to  his  principles.  The 
Chancel  floor  was  extended  two  feet  and  raised  six  inches,  the  front  row 
of  pews  was  removed  and  the  pulpit  moved  to  the  south  side  —  the  left  or 
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Gospel  side  as  one  faces  the  Altar.  A  new  Altar  with  cross  and  candlesticks 
was  installed,  and  a  brass  lectern  and  Chancel  rail  were  gifts  of  the  Senior 
W arden,  M.  Ludlow  Whitlock,  and  Mrs.  Whitlock.  A  new  carpet  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Parish  .Aid  Society.  The  old  Altar,  reading  desk  and  Chancel 
rail  were  given  to  a  new  church  at  Berkshire,  Massachusetts  (now  defunct). 

Adams'  purpose  was  “establishing  sound  Catholic  doctrine  and 
overthrowing  the  loose  and  erroneous  Protestant  ideas  which  had  crept  into 
the  church”;  and  in  furtherance  of  which 

the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  became  in  Advent  1885  a  part  of  the  regular 
worship  every  Sunday  and  Holy-Dav,  &  the  use  of  Candles  on  the  .Altar 
and  the  full  vestments  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  introduced  at 
Christmas. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  was  generally  “Low 
Church”  (with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Church  of  "the  Advent  on 
Brimmer  Street  in  Boston),  this  must  have  given  to  St.  James’  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  earliest  church  in  this  area  to  adopt  Catholic  ceremonial. 

Having  thus  accomplished  his  purpose,  Adams  resigned  after  only 
one  year  to  accept  a  call  to  Albany  as  Honorary  Canon  of  All  Saints’  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  Theodore  B.  Foster  was  in  turn  called  from  Brooklyn  a  month 
later,  in  June  of  1886. 

Foster  carried  on  the  work  of  redecorating  and  painting  the  church, 
and  repairing  the  stonework,  and  it  was  during  his  tenure  that  five  mem¬ 
orial  windows  were  installed,  in  1887-8.  One  of  these  was  the  memorial 
to  Daniel  Goodwin  Anderson,  it  being  erected  by  popular  subscription.  It 
replaced  three  separate,  smaller  windows  originally  built  into  the  structure. 

M.  Ludlow  W/'hitlock  having  died  about  a  year  previously  while 
Senior  Warden,  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Whitlock,  his  widow,  now  offered  a  reredos 
(ornamental  screen  behind  an  altar)  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  The 
vote  in  the  Vestry  was  four  to  three  in  favor  of  acceptance,  but  because 
the  negatives  votes  —  rare  in  such  cases  —  arose  from  a  feeling  that  the  re¬ 
redos  w'ould  not  harmonize  with  the  window,  the  vote  was  rescinded.  After 
much  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  question  over  several  jnonths  and 
another  adverse  vote,  the  gift  was  declined  with  regret.  The  cause  of  some 
ill  feeling  at  the  time,  the  rejection  of  the  reredos  was  a  blessing  in  disguise 
in  that  it  left  the  way  open  for  the  installation  of  the  remarkably  beautiful 
reredos  which  adorns  the  church  today. 

During  most  of  Foster's  tenure  he  published  a  four-page  bulletin 
called  “The  Parish  News”.  In  addition  to  news  of  St.  James’,  its  organiza¬ 
tions  and  gospel  messages  from  the  Rector,  it  published  items  of  interest 
relative  to  Trinity  Church.  Van  Deusenville,  and  Christ  Church.  Sheffield. 
The  copies  extant  are  dated  from  1887  to  1891.  .Also  in  Foster’s  term 
further  technological  progress  came  to  St.  James’  when  the  gas  fixtures 
installed  during  the  construction  of  the  edifice,  were  replaced  bv  electric 
lights.  They  were  used  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  May  18,  1889. 

Foster  resigned  in  1S91  and  was  succeeded  early  in  1892  by  Isaac 
Smithson  Hartley.  D.D.,  of  New  York.  He  was  another  of  those  exceptional 
men  who  illumine  their  position  and  he  became  much  beloved  not  only  by 
his  parishioners  but  also  by  townspeople  of  all  faiths.  He  was  interested  in 
town  affairs  and  served  on  the  School  Committee  from  1893  to  1899,  and 
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on  the  committee  which  accepted  from  Edward  F.  Searles  the  gift  of  a 
new  high  school  building.  At  its  dedication  in  1898,  Dr.  Hartley  spoke  and 
consigned  it  “to  the  development  and  application  of  a  true  and  genuine 
knowledge,  to  freedom,  patriotism  and  virtue.” 

It  was  during  his  term  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Parish  Aid  So¬ 
ciety,  the  present  Rectory  was  built.  Undertaken  in  1893,  it  cost  $12,000 
and  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1895.  The  debt  incurred  was  finally 
discharged  by  a  special  offering  in  1901. 

In  December  of  1898  Dr.  Hartley  asked  for  temporary  relief  from 
his  duties  because  of  illness  and  on  July  3,  1899,  he  died.  His  loss  was  a 
blow  to  the  parish,  which  held  him  in  high  regard  and  affection.  During 
his  funeral,  the  stores  in  town  were  closed  in  respect  to  his  memory,  a  cler¬ 
gyman  was  specially  engaged  to  preach  a  memorial  sermon  and  the  pulpit 
was  draped  in  black  for  four  weeks.  A  resolution  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  Vestry  noted,  in  part,  that  Dr.  Hartley’s 

many  lovable  traits  of  character  had  endeared  him  to  his  people.  His 
sympathies  were  not  confined  to  his  own  Parish  but  were  far-reaching 
and  heartily  enlisted  in  every  good  work  of  the  Community  in  which  he 
lived.  The  cause  of  education  was  especially  dear  to  him  and  he  has  left 
abundant  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the  rising  generation  both  in  church 
and  school. 

The  School  Committee,  in  its  turn,  noting  in  its  next  annual  report, 
its 

painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Hartley,  for  the  past  six  years 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  we  express  the  deep  sense  of  our 
loss  and  appreciation  of  his  able  counsel  .  .  .  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  his  manly  qualities. 

From  its  members,  the  Vestry  appointed  John  A.  Brewer,  Caleb 
Ticknor  and  John  H.  C.  Church,  chairman,  a  committee  to  oversee  the 
placing  of  a  memorial  window  in  the  church.  It  is  the  first  window  from 
the  chancel  on  the  epistle  side  of  the  church  —  beside  the  organ  console. 

During  Dr.  Hartley’s  illness,  Harry  I.  Bodley  officiated  in  the  parish 
and  was  subsequently  offered  the  rectorship.  He  declined  and  Jbmith  De- 
lancey  Townsend  supplied  until  mid-September  of  1899.  Then  Howard 
Murray  Dumbell  of  Brooklyn  was  called  and  began  his  incumbency  on 
January  1,  1900. 

His  first  two  years  at  St.  James’  were  busy  ones  in  the  life  of  the 
parish.  The  Hartley  Memorial  Window,  given  by  popular  subscription, 
was  accepted,  and  Eugene  Robbins  donated  a  water  attachment  to  power 
the  organ.  The  By-Laws  under  which  the  parish  had  operated  since  1872 
were  rescinded  and  a  new  set  adopted.  Edward  F.  Searles,  having  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  removed  the  old  buildings  on  the  land  immediately  south  of  the 
church,  now  deeded  the  land  to  the  parish.  It  was  another  ten  years  before 
the  parish  house  was  erected  there,  but  meanwhile,  in  1905,  Searles  of¬ 
fered  for  five  years  the  use  of  the  Atwood  house  on  Bridge  Street  for  parish 
activities. 

At  this  point  in  time,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  pause  to  record 
Diocesan  affairs  and  the  part  St.  James  played  in  them. 
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A  View  of  the  Parish  House  and  St.  James’  Church  from  Across  St.  Tames’  Place 

The  Church  was  built  in  1857-58  and  consecrated  on  November  7,  1862  by  Man- 
ton  Eastburn,  fourth  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  The  Parish  House  was  built  in  1911. 


Chapter  7 

TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 


I 

Jn  the  first  year  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  on  November  15,  1901, 
the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  was  set  off  as  a  separate  entity  from 
the  parent  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  and  consisted  of  the  five  counties 
in  the  Commonwealth  extending  from  the  New  York  state  line  to  the  east¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Worcester  County,  but  excluding  the  town  of  Southbor- 
ough.  Prior  to  the  division,  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  under  Bishop 
William  Lawrence  consisted  of  five  archdeaconries;  of  these,  those  of  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield  were  embraced  by  the  new  Western  Diocese.  These, 
however,  were  dissolved  in  1903. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts  was  Alexander  Hamilton 
Vinton,  D.D.,  previously  Rector  of  All  Saints’  Church  in  Worcester.  His 
new  diocese  consisted  of  thirty-seven  parishes  and  eleven  missions,  with 
fifty-four  clergymen  canonically  resident,  and  8,258  communicants.  Upon 
the  division,  St.  James’  in  Great  Barrington  found  itself  the  oldest  parish 
in  the  diocese,  antedating  by  five  years  the  mission  of  St.  Luke’s  in  Lanes- 
borough. 

In  the  days  when  Boston  was  the  center  of  diocesan  fife,  its  distance 
from  the  hill  towns  of  far  western  Massachusetts  with  their  always  latent 
Congregationalism  —  that  is  to  say,  autonomy  —  fostered  a  parochial  out¬ 
look  which  tended  to  exalt  the  parish  about  the  diocese,  and  few  indeed 
were  the  clergy  or  lay  delegates  who  bothered  to  undertake  the  long  and 
costly  trip  to  Conventions.  To  combat  this  myopic  attitude  and  make  the 
diocese  of  more  importance  to  the  people,  the  nearer  and  easily  accessible 
metropolis  of  Springfield  was  chosen  the  see  city. 

The  diocese  was  slow  in  accepting  its  responsibilities  and  it  was 
not  until  1907  that  sufficient  funds  were  available  to  build  a  Bishop’s  House 
in  Springfield.  Bishop  Vinton  felt  that  it  would  conduce  to  solidarity  if  the 
diocese  possessed  a  symbol  around  which  the  scattered,  small  parishes  and 
missions  might  achieve  some  unity  of  thought  and  action.  He  suggested  a 
diocesan  seal  and  appointed  a  committee  to  design  it,  but  when  they  could 
not  agree,  he  made  the  choice  himself,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1908  (7). 

Upon  the  separation  of  the  new  diocese,  funds  in  excess  of  $100,000 
were  transferred  from  the  parent  diocese  and  placed  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  of  laymen  denominated  the  Trustees  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  Among  its  nine  members  was  Frederick  N.  Deland, 
Clerk  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  James’  Parish  in  Great  Barrington,  president  of 
the  National  Mahaiwe  Bank  and  former  town  treasurer. 

When  the  first  annual  Convention  of  the  new  diocese  met  in  1902, 
there  were  fifty-four  canonically  resident  clergymen.  One  of  these  was 
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Howard  M.  Dumbel],  accredited  from  both  St.  James’  in  Great  Barrington 
and  Trinity  in  Van  DeusenvilJe.  Also  listed  were  James  S.  Ellis  of  Christ 
Church,  Sheffield,  who  from  1884  to  1892  had  been  rector  at  Trinity; 
Charles  J.  Palmer  of  St.  Luke’s,  Lanesboro,  who  had  served  Trinity  in  1899- 
1900;  and  Franklin  Knight  of  Grace  Church,  Dalton,  who  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  lived  for  several  years  in  Great  Barrington. 

II 

The  debt  incurred  for  the  building  of  the  rectory  in  1895  was  in 
Dumbell’s  pastoral  letter  of  August  9,  1901,  described  as  “an  incubus,  a 
and  he  called  for  a  special  offering  to  extinguish  it.  Accordingly  on  August 
cruel  taskmaster  to  the  Women’s  Society  and  a  clog  to  Parish  progress” 
and  he  called  for  a  special  offering  to  extinguish  it.  Accordingly  on  August 
18  the  collection  was  taken  and  amounted  to  $6120,  of  which  $5000  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Searles  and  $500  by  Charles  H.  Kemer.  In  grateful 
recognition  of  his  several  gifts  the  Vestry  on  August  23,  Resolved 

That  in  acknowledgement  of  the  munificence  and  generosity  of  Mr. 

E.  F.  Searles  towards  St.  James’  Church  and  Parish,  the  Vestry,  being 
the  Parish  Corporation,  in  special  meeting  for  the  purpose,  does  hereby 
set  apart  and  free  from  all  rental  assessments  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Searles,  the  pew  in  the  center  aisle  bearing  his  name,  and  this  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  and  regard. 

In  February  1902,  Dumbell  extended  the  ceremonial  aspect  of  wor¬ 
ship  inaugurated  by  Adams,  in  vesting  the  choir  and  moving  it  from  the 
loft  in  the  back  of  the  church  to  the  chancel,  where  is  now  sang  in  full 
view  of  the  congregation.  And  six  years  subsequently,  still  in  Dumbell’s 
rectorship,  a  processional  cross  was  first  used  in  ceremonial  procession  in 
St.  James’,  on  Easter  Day,  April  19,  1908,  and  was  carried  by  Hobart  T. 
Robbins,  our  first  crucifer.  This  regard  for  High  Church  ceremony  has  per¬ 
sisted  and  some  twenty  years  later,  an  article  in  The  Living  Church  in  1929, 
describing  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Berkshire  County,  stated  that  “the 
churchmanship  of  St.  James’  is  Catholic”. 

In  March  of  1902  plans  were  formulated  for  replacing  the  thirty- 
five  year  old  organ;  and  the  new  instrument,  built  by  Hall  and  Company 
of  New  Haven,  was  purchased  in  1903.  It  was  considerably  larger  than  the 
one  it  replaced  and  required  some  alteration  of  the  church  interior.  The 
debt  incurred  was  not  paid  off  until  fifteen  years  had  passed. 

Not  long  after  the  new  organ  had  been  installed,  several  funds  were 
consolidated  into  a  Parish  House  Fund  under  the  trusteeship  of  Henry  T. 
Robbins.  It  included  $405  accumulated  by  the  Sunday  School,  $909  in  the 
Sara  M.  Turner  Trust,  and  $500  from  the  estate  of  John  V.  Hollenbeck. 
Although  this  fund  was  augumented  sporadically,  it  was  not  until  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Mr.  Lvnes  as  rector  in  1910  that  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to 
build  a  parish  house. 

After  Dumbell’s  resignation  for  medical  reasons  on  Easter  Day  in 
1910,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Russell  Lvnes  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  came 
to  St.  James’  on  June  1.  He  recognized  at  once  the  pressing  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  parish  facilities  contiguous  to  the  church,  in  which  its  Sunday  School 
and  its  many  ancillary  activities  might  be  conducted;  and  on  St.  James’ 
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Day  (July  25),  with  the  approval  of  the  Vestry,  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
noting  that 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  field  for  work  here  that  is  allowed  to  pass  by 
unaccomplished  because  we  have  no  place  in  which  to  gather  the  people 
-together  for  social  intercourse  and  religious  work. 

His  letter  elicited  subscriptions  of  such  magnitude  as  to  reveal  his 
congregation’s  enthusiasm  for  the  project,  so  that  at  tire  Annual  Meeting 
in  Januar>?  1911  a  committee  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  was  chosen,  to 
consist  of  Frederick  N.  Deland,  Clarence  E.  Culver,  William  W.  Norton, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynes  (clerk)  and  John  H.  C.  Church,  Chairman.  At  the 
same  time,  Joseph  McArthur  Vance  of  Pittsfield  was  selected  as  architect, 
to  embody  Mr.  Lynes’  ideas  for  the  structure. 

In  March  Mr.  Vance  submitted  plans  proposing  an  expenditure  of 
$20,000,  which  were  approved  in  April,  and  under  the  building  committee, 
comprising  John  C.  Benton,  Mr.  Lynes,  Mr.  Church  (treasurer),  Mr.  Culver 
(clerk)  and  Mr.  Deland,  (chairman),  work  was  pushed  to  such  good  effect 
that  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  May  1,  1911.  At  the  exercises  the  officiant 
was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Focke  Reese,  Bishop  of  Georgia;  and  the  Senior 
Warden,  Henry  T.  Robbins,  deposited  records  in  the  stone. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  later  the  parish  clerk,  Frederick  N.  Deland, 
noted  in  the  parish  journal  that 

On  Thursday  the  25th  of  July,  1912,  services  were  held  to  commemorate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  dedicate  the  new  parish  house  just  finished.  The  Bishop  the  Rt. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies  presided  at  this  meeting  and  delivered  an 
address.  An  address  was  also  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  O.  Sevmour 
of  Litchfield,  Conn.  Mr.  John  H.  C.  Church,  chairman  of  the  build¬ 
ing  committee  Mr.  Deland  having  relinquished  that  position,  made  his 
final  report  showing  the  cost  of  the  parish  house  to  have  been  $19,606.71, 
and  receipts  showing  the  entire  amount  to  have  been  subscribed  and  the 
building  paid  for,  were  delivered  to  the  Senior  Warden,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Robbins.  $10,000  of  this  sum  came  to  the  Parish  by  will  of  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Mason  and  the  remainder  was  subscribed  by  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  parish. 

In  September  1912  the  Vestry  authorized  the  construction  of  a  stage 
in  the  parish  house  and  granted  permission  to  the  St.  James’  Club  to  furnish 
the  basement  with  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  tables  at  its  own  expense. 

In  November  1913  a  Chapel  was  constituted  in  the  south-east  room 
of  the  parish  house,  on  the  ground  floor.  Occupying  space  about  28  feet 
square,  its  Altar  was  a  gift  and  the  rail  was  one  originally  in  the  church 
proper.  Eleven  oak  pews,  seating  about  70,  were  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Owen  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Walker. 

The  Bishop  who  dedicated  the  parish  house,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
F.  Davies  and  the  second  to  preside  over  Western  Massachusetts,  was  col¬ 
laterally  descended  from  Thomas  Davies  who  had  organized  the  parish  in 
1762.  Elected  Diocesan  in  1911,  he  held  his  first  Convention  at  St.  James’ 
on  May  1,  1912,  in  observance  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  event;  and 
not  quite  three  months  later  he  dedicated  the  new  parish  house  on  St. 
James’  Day,  July  25,  presenting  to  the  parish  a  copy  of  the  rare  Biographi¬ 
cal  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies,  AM.,  published  at  New  Haven 
in  1843. 
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Ill 


A  long-standing  problem  in  the  Episcopal  Church  was  the  aged 
clergy  who,  having  served  their  parishes  on  generally  low  salaries,  often 
became  indigent  upon  retirement.  At  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Lawrence 
of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  the  national  Church  placed  the  matter 
before  its  several  dioceses  which  in  turn  sought  the  support  of  their  con¬ 
stituent  parishes.  St.  James’  responded  at  its  Vestry  meeting  of  April  16, 
1915,  wherein  it  was 

Voted  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  James'  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  Great  Barrington  that  the  nension  system  submitted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  Pension  Fund  be  adopted  by  the  Diocese 
of  Western  Massachusetts. 

Adoption  of  the  plan  was  contingent  upon  the  creation  of  a  fund 
of  five  million  dollars  and  in  agreement  with  that  proviso,  on  March  7, 
1917,  it  was 

Resolved:  by  the  Vestry  and  Parish  of  St.  James’  Church,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  that  in  obedience  to  the  Canons  of  the  General  Convention  and 
the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts,  this  parish  accepts  the  assess¬ 
ment  to  assure  support  to  the  aged  and  disabled  clergy  and  to  the 
families  of  deceased  clergymen,  payable  to  the  Church  Pension  Fund, 
which  amounts  to  7%%  upon  the  salaries  paid  to  the  clergy  connected 
therewith  .  .  . 

The  clergy  serving  St.  James’  had,  in  the  past,  sometimes  suffered 
“payless  paydays”  and  the  parish  willingly  joined  with  others  to  implement 
what  some  regard  as  “the  most  notable  achievement  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  ...  in  this  century  .  .  .  which  assures  to  the  clergy  a  reasonable 
financial  protection  in  old  age”. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Lynes’  rectorship  was  also  marked  on  the 
national  scene  by  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  what  we  have 
since  come  to  call  World  War  I.  In  1917-18,  men  from  St.  James’ 
marched  off  to  war  and  are  memorialized  by  a  bronze  table  in  the  narthex: 

This  tablet  is  placed  in  honor  of  those  from  St.  James’  Church  who 
served  their  country  in  the  World  War,  1917-1918. 


Arthur  P.  Ackerman 
Harold  B.  Benedict 
C.  Christopher  Brown 
George  T.  Brown 
William  T.  Brown 
George  Church 
Arthur  S.  Fox 
George  A.  Harmon 
Clarence  N.  Hewitt 
Charles  N.  Holmes 
John  N.  C.  Holmes 
Howard  S.  Kemer 
F.  Mortimer  Lane 
Thomas  T.  Mackie 
Chester  E.  McDermott 
Harold  D.  McDermott 
John  McDermott 
Frank  R.  Mead 
Theodore  B.  Millard 
Edward  C.  S.  Parker 


Silas  H.  Parks 
W.  Roy  Parsons  * 

J.  Dodge  Peters 
Alfred  S.  Reed 
Charles  Reed 
D.  Coleman  Remington 
Leon  Riche 
H.  Philip  Staats 
Clarence  Stanley 
Gilbert  Stanley 
Leonard  L.  Stanley 
William  W.  Stanley 
Herbert  M.  Trumpfeller 
Robert  J.  Trumpfeller 
M.  Ives  Wheeler 
Robert  K.  Wheeler 
Paul  C.  White 
Everitt  Wilcox 
Lansing  Wilcox 
William  B.  Wolcott 


Franklin  Engs 
Presented  bv  George  Church 
A.  D.  1919 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Lynes,  benefitting  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  veteran  of  New  York’s  famous  Seventh  Regiment,  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  organization  of  a  local  company  of  the  State  Guard.  At  first  asked 
to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Company,  he  was  commissioned  Major  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  military  procedure  and  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  training  of  the  outfit.  As  a  member  of  the  local  committee  on  public 
safety  during  the  war,  he  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  activities  which 
were  undertaken,  and  he  ran  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  in  the  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  area.  He  was  asked  to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Red  Cross  abroad  but 
upon  the  Bishop’s  advice,  declined  in  order  to  hold  himself  available  for 
speaking  in  support  of  various  war  projects. 

Those  who  remained  at  home  also  encountered  adversity,  which 
at  St.  James’  was  fortunately  converted  to  good  use.  Churches  everywhere 
were  closed  because  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  fuel  to  heat  them,  and  in 
Great  Barrington  St.  James’  merged  its  services  with  those  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  The  resulting  union  services,  arranged  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Standing  Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  the  Vestry  of  St.  James’  Episcopal  Church  on  October  22, 
1918,  were  a  convenience  to  both  churches.  The  Congregationalists  were 
without  a  minister  at  the  time,  their  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  D.  Sewell  having  left 
in  June;  the  walls,  roof  and  tower  of  St.  James’  needed  extensive  repair; 
and  a  new  organ,  the  gift  of  Miss  Gertrude  Dudley  Walker,  required  ex¬ 
tensive  remodelling  of  the  chancel  area  for  its  installation. 

By  arrangement  with  Deacon  Charles  O.  Nason,  chairman  of  the 
pulpit  committee  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Mr.  Lynes  conducted  a 
Communion  service  according  to  Episcopal  ritual  Sunday  mornings  at  9:30, 
a  joint  worship  service  at  10:45  and  a  session  of  the  joint  Sunday  Schools 
at  noon.  On  appointed  Sundays  he  administered  Communion  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  success  of  this  arrangement, 
which  prevailed  from  the  end  of  October,  1918,  to  Easter,  1919,  attested 
to  the  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  existing  between  the  two  churches. 

Looking  forward  to  the  re-opening  of  his  church  in  the  spring,  Mr. 
Lynes  issued  another  pastoral  letter  in  December,  asking  that,  the  debts 
remaining  from  the  purchase  of  the  old  organ  in  1903  and  the  work  done 
upon  the  property  at  the  time  the  parish  house  was  built,  be  discharged  by 
subscriptions  made  as  a  Christmas  offering  and  paid  as  an  Easter  offering. 
The  outcome  of  his  plea  is  not  recorded,  but  it  appears  that  contributions 
fell  far  short  of  requirements,  since  on  May  21,  1919,  the  Vestry  authorized 
the  Treasurer  to  borrow  S7500  to  pay  all  outstanding  obligations  of  the 
parish. 

On  Easter  Day,  April  20,  St.  James’  Church  was  re-opened  and  the 
new  organ  dedicated.  Given  by  Miss  Walker  in  memory  of  her  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hall  Walker,  the  instrument  was  built  and  installed 
by  the  Austin  Organ  Company.  Miss  Walker  contributed  its  cost  of  $14,380, 
the  expense  of  altering  the  church  to  accommodate  it,  and  an  endowment 
fund  to  maintain  and  improve  the  instrument.  This  fund  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  church  warm  during  the  winter  months  to  prevent  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  organ,  and  to  rebuild  it  from  time  to  time  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  modern  tonal  standards. 

In  October  1918,  just  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  church,  the  parish 
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house  was  equipped  as  an  emergency  influenza  hospital  in  charge  of  Miss 
Willarette  C.  Sears,  visiting  nurse,  and  a  corps  of  volunteers,  with  Miss 
Nellie  Tobey  in  charge  of  business  arrangements.  At  the  time,  during  the 
great  influenza  epidemic  rampant  over  the  country  toward  the  close  of  the 
war,  Fairview  Hospital  had  fifteen  “flu”  patients  and  because  that  institu¬ 
tion,  then  located  in  two  frame  houses  on  West  Avenue,  was  too  small  to 
accommodate  all  who  were  sick,  seven  additional  beds  were  placed  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  parish  house. 

On  June  25,  1919,  Mr.  Lynes  tendered  a  supper  to  the  Wardens 
and  Vestry,  which  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  parish,  and  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  which  followed,  submitted  his  resignation  to  take  effect  August  1,  in 
order  to  accept  a  call  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  His 
departure  was  keenly  felt  by  the  parish  and  the  resolution  drafted  for  the 
Vestry  by  John  S.  Stone,  Edward  B.  Dolby  and  Alfred  W.  Wilcoxson,  said 
in  part: 

The  service  of  Joseph  Russell  Lynes  to  St.  James’  Parish  has 
been  marked  throughout  by  true  churchmanship,  helpful  preaching, 
unusual  executive  ability,  broad  sympathies  and  tender  care  for  his 
parishioners  in  sorrow,  in  sickness  and  in  death;  and  this  Parish  owes 
its  present  harmony  and  prosperity  in  large  measure  to  said  Joseph 
Russell  Lynes,  and  to  the  tactful  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Lynes,  both  of 
whom  have  labored  unceasingly  not  only  for  the  Parish  but  also  for 
the  general  welfare  and  interest  of  our  community  at  large 

In  1936  a  Communion  Rail  of  carved  walnut  was  erected  in  the 
Chancel  in  memory  of  Dr.  Lynes,  who  had  died  in  1932,  but  who  had  since 
his  departure  from  St.  James’  maintained  a  summer  home  in  North  Egre- 
mont.  His  son,  Russell  Lynes,  Managing  Editor  of  Harper’s  Mazagine,  still 
occupies  the  home  on  week-ends  and  during  the  summer;  and  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Sparkman  Lynes,  is  still  active  in  civic  and  social  affairs  in 
Great  Barrington,  to  which  she  returned  after  Dr.  Lynes’  death  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey. 

Four  months  after  Dr.  Lynes  left  St.  James’,  Robert  Bachman  Jr., 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  was  called  as  rector,  beginning  on 
January  1,  1920.  His  very  promising  ministry  was  terminated  by  his  death, 
at  44,  on  November  28,  1921,  as  the  result  of  an  operation. 'A  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  in  the  Pastoral  Staff  said  of  him,  in  part: 

In  his  short  ministry  at  Great  Barrington  he  made  a  deep  impression. 

He  had  started  a  vigorous  work  along  strong  church  lines  and  he  had 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  united  parish.  His  friends  did  not  realize 
it,  and  probably  he  did  not  realize  it  himself,  but  he  was  already 
suffering  from  the  disease  which  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Bachman  was  a  man  of  great  personal  charm,  of  marked  intel¬ 
lectual  ability,  a  devoted  and  loyal  friend,  a  zealous  parish  priest  and 
a  remarkable  preacher.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  developed 
unusual  power  as  a  preacher.  His  sermons,  essentially  evangelical,  were 
of  a  philosophical  nature,  expressed  with  a  wealth  of  poetic  illustration 
and  in  a  model  of  literary  style.  They  were  delivered  in  a  clear, 
incisive,  forceful  manner,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
congregations. 

A  personality  of  rare  charm  and  promise  is  gone  from  us.  He  will 
long  be  mourned  by  many  singularly  devoted  friends.  May  he  rest  in 
peace! 

The  Altar  and  Reredos,  purchased  for  St.  James’  by  popular  sub¬ 
scription  in  1923-26,  is  his  memorial. 
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Chapter  8 

BEAUTIFICATION  AND  RETROSPECTION 


I 

Following  the  brief  supply  ministry  of  Edward  C.  Bradley 
of  Lee,  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  M.  Tower,  senior  curate  of  St.  Agnes’  Chapel 
of  Trinity  Parish,  New  York,  was  called  to  St.  James’  where  he  held  his 
first  service  on  May  7,  1922. 

As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Tower’s  rectorship  of  twenty-two  years  at  St. 

James’  was  second  in  duration  only  to  the  twenty-three  years  of  Gideon 
Bostwick.  During  his  more  than  two  decades  of  service,  the  nation  saw 
eras  of  “boom  and  bust”,  and  locally,  his  church  was  the  center  of  many 
events  and  activities.  With  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  history,  Mr.  Tower 
kept  detailed  records  and  a  voluminous  scrapbook  in  which  are  chronicled 
the  episodes  of  his  time. 

This  sense  of  history  also  moved  him,  in  the  first  year  of  his  tenure, 
to  institute  on  Christmas  Eve  a  carol  service  sung  in  a  medieval  setting  ; 

and  to  enlist  the  participation  of  a  priest  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Rev.  D.  Callimahos,  who  wore  the  distinctive  vestments  of  his  church. 

Anticipating  by  forty  years  today’s  efforts  toward  church  unity,  Father 
Callimahos  alluded  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  “best  friendship  and 
the  closest  relationship”  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Churches  and  his  hope  of  their  eventual  “complete  union”. 

Early  in  1923,  on  January’  19,  a  fire  in  the  basement  of  the  parish 
house  destroyed  two  grand  pianos  in  the  hall  above,  burned  the  floor  and 
permeated  the  church  and  choir  vestments  with  smoke,  to  the  extent  of 
about  $3000  damage.  Occurring  in  the  forenoon,  the  fire  wjs  soon  dis¬ 
covered  and  extinguished  before  serious  damage  was  done  to  either  parish 
house  or  church. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Warren  G.  Plarding,  Mr.  Tower  con¬ 
ducted  a  memorial  service  on  August  10,  1923,  at  which  ex-State  Repre¬ 
sentative  Orlando  C.  Bidwell  spoke. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  year,  a  movement  got  under  way  to  mem¬ 
orialize  the  late  rector,  Robert  Bachman  Jr.,  by  an  altar  and  reredos.  A 
committee  made  up  of  Mr.  Tower,  Philip  Bird,  Mrs.  John  H.  C.  Church, 

Edward  P.  Davis,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hamilton,  Frank  J.  Pope,  Warren  A.  Ransom, 

Justus  J.  Schaefer,  Mrs.  George  L.  Taylor  and  Alfred  W.  Wilcoxson, 

Treasurer,  accepted  a  design  submitted  by  the  New  York  ecclesias¬ 
tical  architect  Wilfrid  Edwards  Anthony  and  solicited  contributions  to  total 
S3500  from  Mr.  Bachman’s  friends  in  both  parish  and  town. 

The  Bachman  Memorial  Altar  project  was  successfully  concluded 
by  its  consecration  on  May  30,  Trinity  Sunday,  1926,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 

Thomas  F.  Davies,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts.  Few  are  the 
churches  anywhere  that  incorporate  an  altar  of  such  beauty  and  artistic 
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merit.  Its  description,  which  follows,  is  adapted  from  contemporary  ac 
counts  in  the  Pastoral  Staff  and  the  New  York  Sun : 

The  Altar,  itself,  is  made  of  Indiana  Bedford  limestone,  of  a  soft  buff 
tone.  Its  face  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  four  vertical  bands  of 
grapevine  design,  with  roses  blended.  In  the  upper  center  of  the  panels 
are  shields  carved  with  the  emblems  of  the  Holy  Name  in  the  center 
flanked  by  scallop  shells  on  the  left  for  Saint  James  Major  and  the 
windmill  of  St.  James  Minor  on  the  right. 

The  mensa  is  of  one  slab  according  to  tradition,  into  which  beneath 
the  portion  whereon  rests  the  chalice,  has  been  set  a  stone  brought  by 
Mrs.  John  H.  C.  Church  from  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  in  Jerusalem  cut 
with  five  crosses.  On  either  end  is  incised,  after  the  Gothic  manner 
the  memorial  inscription.  The  ornaments  stand  directly  upon  the  Altar 
according  to  ancient  usage. 

Behind  the  Altar  and  beneath  the  memorial  window  is  the  reredos  of 
chrome  and  gold  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  surmounted  by  a 
cresting  showing  many  emblems  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Directly  over 
the  Altar  Cross  is  a  canopy  richly  adorned,  the  straight  line  of  the 
reredos  being  further  broken  by  four  finials,  each  capped  with  a  golden 
fleur  de  lys.  The  center  shows  a  golden  rayed  vesica,  surrounded  by 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  On  either  side  are  four  niches  contain¬ 
ing  figures  of  the  saints  who  were  most  closely  associated  with  Saint 
James,  the  Patron  of  the  Parish.  From  left  to  right  thev  are  John  Baptist 
Mark,  Peter,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Evangelist,  Andrew’ 
Luke  and  Paul.  These  carven  images  and  their  garments  are  all  painted 
acccording  to  the  traditional  colors.  The  work  is  further  embellished  bv 
two  riddel  posts,  handsomely  carved  and  bearing  gilded  cherubim;  and 
enclosing  the  Altar  —  also  a  very  ancient  custom  —  are  the  riddels  of  blue 
and  gold  brocade. 

The  window  above  was  brought  into  harmony  with  the  reredos  by 
polychrome  decoration  of  the  jambs  and  arch.  The  entire  wall  of  the 
Sanctuary  has  been  decorated  to  harmonize,  complementing  the  red 
and  gold  pomegranates  of  the  window  with  the  arms  of  both  the  Diocese 
and  the  township. 

New  Altar  ornaments  of  silver,  wrought  in  the  Florentine  Renaissance 
style,  complete  the  memorial.  The  Anderson  Memorial  Window,  above 
the  new  Altar,  had  itself  been  augmented  two  years  before  bv  two  side 
panels  completing  the  representation  of  the  Ascension,  the  gift  of  Albert 
A.  Winant  in  memory  of  his  parents. 

The  old  Altar  was  given  to  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
West  Springfield. 

When  Mr.  Tower  began  his  rectorship  in  1922,  St.  James’  was 
carrying  a  debt  of  over  $5000  incurred  by  the  repair  work  done  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Dr.  Lvnes’  plea  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  in  1919  having 
been  something  less  than  successful,  Mr.  Tower  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  and  by  1927  the  parish  was  able  to  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
church  was  at  long  last  entirely  free  from  debt. 

In  his  curacy  in  New  York,  Mr.  Tower  was  noted  for  his  interest 
in  boys  and  their  problems,  and  at  St.  James’  he  soon  formed  a  Boys’  Club. 
This  group  enjoyed  a  program  of  varied  activities,  held  father-son  dinners 
in  the  parish  house,  and  went  camping  with  their  mentor  at  the  Pontoosuc 
Lake  camp  of  the  Pittsfield  Y.M.C.A. 

During  Epiphany,  1928,  the  Rector  announced  in  a  pastoral  letter 
that  a  Parochial  Mission  would  be  held  the  last  ten  days  of  January,  the 
preacher  to  be  George  W.  Ferguson,  Canon  Missioner  of  the  Diocese.  Ex¬ 
horting  his  flock  to  support  the  evangelistic  event,  Mr.  Tower  wrote  that 
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Its  purpose  is  nothing  less  than  a  brave  spiritual  adventure  .  .  .  jointlv 
undertaken  to  accomplish  a  notable  service  for  Christ  and  his  Church 
.  .  .  From  a  religious  point  of  view,  our  community  is  typical  .  .  .  There 
are  many  who  are  nominal  Christians,  drifting,  indifferent,  curdled  or 
asleep  .  .  .  Surelv  it  is  not  untimely  to  sound  a  clarion  call. 

Services  were  conducted  by  the  Canon  Ferguson  every  day  and 
several  times  a  day  from  January  21  to  30,  with  Holy  Communion  and 
preaching,  and  with  special  services  for  men,  for  women  and  for  children. 
Although  it  was  during  that  time  of  prosperity'  and  “whoopee”,  and  al¬ 
though  zero  weather  prevailed,  the  services  were  well  attended  by  people 
of  all  persuasions  and  the  enterprise  was  deemed  a  success. 

In  the  late  summer  of  that  year  a  new  Fairview  Hospital  was  being 
built  to  replace  the  two  inadequate  frame  buildings  on  West  Avenue  and 
on  August  IS,  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  Mr.  Tower  delivered  the 
invocation. 

In  the  1920’s  the  Men’s  Association  of  St.  James’  Parish  flourished, 
holding  regular  dinner  meetings  at  which  prominent  speakers  delivered 
interesting  talks.  One  of  the  Association’s  major  efforts  occurred  during  the 
two-term  presidency  of  W.  Taylor  Day,  when  Mr.  Tower  conducted  Bible 
conferences  and  instruction  in  church  history,  with  discussion  and  questions 
following  his  lecture. 

November  11,  192S,  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day 
and  on  that  occasion  Episcopalians  from  the  whole  of  Berkshire  County 
convened  at  St.  James’  for  a  patriotic  service  and  mass  meeting  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  featured  speaker  was  Raymond  C.  Knox,  S.T.D.,  Chap¬ 
lain  of  Columbia  University,  who  preached  a  sermon  on  “The  Peacemakers”. 
His  plea  was  for  ratification  by  the  United  States  of  the  Paris  Peace  Pact, 
as  even  then  forewarnings  of  war  were  looming  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  September,  1930,  the  Taconic  School,  organized  by  Frank  J. 
Pope  and  others,  opened  its  doors  in  St.  James’  Parish  House  to  about  20 
pupils.  Mr.  Pope  was  president  and  treasurer.  After  its  first  term,  the  school 
moved  to  the  old  Whiting  house  in  1931. 

II 

St.  James’,  with  the  assistance  of  the  parishes  in  Stockbridge  and 
Sheffield,  was  host  to  the  thirty-second  annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  Western  Massachusetts  on  May  23-24,  1933.  The  occasion  was  on  the 
first  day  marked  by  golf  at  the  Wvantenuck  Country  Club  during  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  a  diocesan  supper  that  evening  at  the  Berkshire  Inn,  at  which 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  author,  drama  critic  and  the  “Sage  of  Sheffield”, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Frontiers”.  At  Evensong  in  the  church  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  Warden  of  St.  Stephen’s  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  preached.  On  the  second  day,  after  Holy  Communion,  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  Convention  met  at  the  Berkshire  Inn,  with 
luncheon  at  the  parish  house. 

Members  of  the  parish  who  served  as  chairmen  of  the  committees 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  meetings  were  Edward  B.  Dolby,  deco¬ 
ration;  Frank  W.  Beattie,  music;  Mrs.  George  L.  Taylor,  luncheon;  John 
H.  Smith,  banquet;  Charles  E.  Patterson,  tickets;  Miss  Katharine  C.  Hall, 
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first  aid;  Alfred  W.  Wilcoxson,  committee  chairman;  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
C.  M.  Tower,  general  chairman. 

Three  years  later,  at  the  thirty-fifth  Convention  in  1936,  Bishop 
Davies  asked  that  a  Bishop  Coadjutor  be  elected  so  that  in  the  event  of  his 
death  or  incapacity,  his  successor  would  already  have  been  chosen  and  be 
able  to  assume  at  once  the  active  administration  of  the  diocese.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  St.  James’  Mr.  Tower  chairman  of  the  committee  to  consider  nomi¬ 
nations  and  as  one  of  the  lay  delegates,  Frank  J.  Pope  of  Great  Barrington. 
Mr.  Pope  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
diocese  as  well  as  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Synod.  The  election  was  to 
take  place  on  September  30,  but  the  prescient  Bishop  Davies  died  on 
August  25  at  his  home  in  Lenox;  the  committee  then  was  charged  with 
bringing  in  nominations  for  a  Bishop  and  the  election  was  postponed  to 
October  21. 

The  Convention  to  elect  the  Bishop  was  held  in  Springfield  to  which 
the  delegates  from  Great  Barrington,  in  addition  to  the  Rector,  were  Mr. 
Pope,  John  H.  C.  Church  and  Charles  Rockhill.  The  committee  had  nomi¬ 
nated  three  men,  and  from  the  floor  five  others  were  offered,  including 
William  Appleton  Lawrence  of  Grace  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  M.  Tower  of  St.  James’,  Great  Barrington,  whose  name  was  placed 
in  nomination  by  Mr.  Church  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  elected  on  the  second  ballot. 

Again  a  participant  in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Tower  in  November  1936 
delivered  the  principal  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers’  Memorial, 
which  stands  on  the  lawn  of  Searles  High  School.  He  also  dedicated  the 
Reed  Memorial  Fountain  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall. 

St.  James’  Church  was  in  1937  the  scene  of  the  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  of  Charles  Flint  Kellogg.  Although  not  the  first  such  ceremony 
in  the  history  of  the  parish,  it  was  unique  in  that  the  candidate  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Great  Barrington,  a  communicant  of  the  parish  and  a  former  acolyte. 
To  Bishop  W.  Appleton  Lawrence,  who  presided,  it  also  marked  a  mile¬ 
stone,  as  it  was  his  first  ordination  since  he  became  Diocesan. 

The  son  of  Charles  T.  and  Bertie  K.  (Hawver)  Kellogg,. the  candi¬ 
date  had  been  educated  locally  and  at  St.  Stephen’s  College  and  Harvard 
University,  and  was  a  senior  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop  Davies  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Springfield  in  1936.  At  the  time  of  his  advancement  to 
the  priesthood  at  St.  James’  on  February  24,  1937,  he  was  a  curate  at  the 
Church  of  the  Mediator  in  New  York,  whose  rector.  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
preached  the  sermon  and  charged  the  ordinand  with  his  responsibilities. 
Also  participating  in  the  service  were  Arthur  Murray  of  St.  John’s,  North 
Adams,  who  read  the  Litany;  Edmund  Randolph  Laine  of  St.  Paul’s,  Stock- 
bridge,  who  read  the  Gospel;  and  Mr.  Tower,  who  placed  the  new  priest’s 
stole  (up  to  that  point  worn  over  his  left  shoulder  only)  over  both  shoulders 
to  symbolize  his  new  status  as  a  priest  of  the  Church.  Other  clergy  in  the 
Chancel  were  Franklin  Knight,  St.  Paul’s,  Holyoke;  Louis  P.  Nissen,  St. 
George’s,  Lee;  Ralph  B.  Putney,  Trinity  Church,  Lenox;  Nathaniel  Noble, 
master  at  Lenox  School  for  Bovs;  and  Ralph  H.  Hayden,  St.  Stephen’s, 
Pittsfield.  Following  the  Wednesday  morning  service,  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  Berkshire  Inn  and  a  luncheon  served  to  the  visiting  clergymen. 
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The  Anglican  antecedents  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  -America  lead  us  to  have  more  than  a  casual  interest  in 
events  in  the  land  of  our  Church's  origin.  And  so  it  was  that  again  Mr. 
Tower’s  sense  of  the  historical  asserted  itself  and  led  him  to  observe  on 
May  9,  1937,  the  coronation  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  King  George  VI 
with  a  special  service  at  which  were  sung  the  national  anthems  of  both 
Great  Britain  and  America. 


Ill 

That  year  of  1937  also  marked  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  organ¬ 
izing  of  St.  James’  Parish  in  1762.  Although  the  observance  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  centered  about  St.  James’  Day,  July  25,  note  was  earlier  taken  on 
Sunday,  May  23,  during  the  first  visitation  of  Bishop  Lawrence  to  confirm 
a  class  of  seventeen,  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  edifice 
eighty  years  before. 

To  arrange  a  suitable  celebration  of  the  anniversary,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  include  both  representatives  of  the  Vestry:  C.  Albert  Ander¬ 
son,  John  H.  C.  Church,  Frank  J.  Pope,  Robert  K.  Wheeler  and  Alfred  W. 
Wilcoxson;  and  representatives  of  the  Parish  Aid  and  Missionary  Society; 
Mesdames  John  H.  C.  Church,  J.  Dodge  Peters,  George  R.  Pinkham,  John 
L.  Robbins  and  George  L.  Taylor.  Subsidiary  to  this  committee  was  one  to 
raise  an  Anniversary  Fund  of  S5000,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  retire  the 
floating  debt  which  had  again  arisen,  and  to  repair,  redecorate  and  repaint 
the  church,  rectory  and  parish  house.  Its  meipbers  were  Messrs.  Church, 
Pope,  Richard  Cobden  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Hotchkiss,  Mrs.  Pinkham  and  Miss 
Helen  Hawthorne.  Their  goal  was  exceeded. 

For  the  Commemorative  service  on  Sunday  July  25,  St.  James’  Dav, 
the  entrance  to  the  church  was  decorated  with  a  shield  displaying  crossed 
swords,  the  arms  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  of  which  the  church  was  a 
parish  when  founded,  a  shield  representing  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  red  and  yellow  banners  of  St.  James’  Parish. 

To  open  the  service,  there  was  a  procession  from  the  parish  house  to 
the  church,  which  included  the  Vestrymen  and  Wardens  o£  the  parish, 
acolytes,  Bishop  W.  Appleton  Lawrence,  the  Rector  (Edward  C.  M.  Tower  j 
and  visiting  clergymen:  Dr.  John  F.  Plumb,  Canon  of  Christ  Church  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Charles  Flint  Kellogg,  Church  of  the  Mediator, 
Kingsbridge,  New  York;  Edward  K.  Thurlow,  Christ  Church,  Sheffield; 
William  H.  Weigle,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York;  Franklin  Knight,  Great 
Barrington;  M.  L.  Brown,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  William  J.  Brown, 
St.  John’s  Church,  Manchester,  Vermont;  E.  T.  Theopold,  New  York;  E. 
Russell  Bourne,  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  New  Y'ork.  In  his  sermon,  the 
Bishop  complimented  St.  James’  Parish  for  having  had  a  strong  parish 
founded  by  men  of  strong  convictions.  Assisting  Frank  W.  Beattie  at  the 
organ  were  Phonsi  Carlo,  violinist,  and  Franklin  Adams,  ’cellist. 

The  Rector,  Mr.  Tower,  was  host  to  the  Wardens,  Vestrymen,  visit¬ 
ing  clergymen  and  their  wives  at  a  dinner  at  the  Berkshire  Inn,  and  then 
the  celebration  continued  that  afternoon  on  the  lawn  of  Charles  E.  Hotch¬ 
kiss’  residence  on  South  Main  Street  —  the  site  of  the  first  church  edifice 
so  many  years  before.  There,  against  a  scenic  setting  predominating  with 
the  church  colors  as  arranged  by  John  L.  E.  Pell,  a  bugler  sounded  “Church 
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Call’’  and  the  church  flag  was  hoisted  to  fly  above  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Representing  the  Bishop  and  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  of  which  the  parish 
was  a  part  after  the  Revolution  had  separated  it  from  London  and  until  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts  was  established,  Dr.  Plumb  spoke  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Tower. 

From  there  a  procession  marched  the  short  distance  to  the  Mahaiwe 
Cemetery,  there  to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  former  rectors  of  the  parish 
buried  in  Great  Barrington:  Gideon  Bostwick,  1770-93;  Sturges  Gilbert, 
1828-39;  Samuel  Hassard,  1839-47;  and  Daniel  G.  Anderson,  1876-82. 

On  Monday  July  26  a  reception  was  held  at  the  parish  house,  to 
which  town  officials  and  others  were  invited  and  at  which  the  receiving 
line  comprised  members  of  the  anniversary  committee.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bourne,  Thurlow  and  Brown. 

Following  the  reception,  a  pageant  depicting  incidents  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  parish  was  presented  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Rob¬ 
bins,  its  author.  Miss  Mary  Robbins  was  the  reader.  Bishop  Lawrence 
honored  the  event  with  a  surprise  appearance.  Using  authentic  relics  and 
costumes,  Mrs.  Robbins  portrayed  six  scenes,  with  parishioners  acting  the 
parts  of  their  antecedents. 

The  first  scene  was  that  of  the  imprisonment  in  the  stocks,  in  1758, 
of  the  three  Burghardt  brothers,  Garrett,  John  and  Peter,  and  their  de¬ 
fence  by  a  fourth,  Hendrick,  the  parts  being  played  by  Warren  Dolby, 
Theodore  Ramsdell  and  John  Robbins  and  by  Fred  Burghardt,  a  direct 
descendant.  The  initially  mocking,  and  then  sympathetic,  villagers  were 
represented  by  Miss  Fanny  Goodsill,  Mrs.  Frank  feeattie  and  a  group  from 
Sheffield,  where  the  incident  had  actually  occurred. 

Scene  two  showed  the  founding  of  the  parish  in  1762  by  Thomas 
Davies,  whose  part  was  played  by  Truman  Wheeler. 

In  the  third  scene,  Pratt  Tobey  played  Gideon  Bostwick.  He  wore 
the  original  surplice  and  carried  the  chalice  and  paten  used  by  the  far- 
ranging,  first  rector  of  the  parish,  which  were  lent  by  William  John  Brown, 
Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Manchester,  Vermont,  where  these  articles 
are  preserved. 

Dr.  William  Whiting,  physician,  patriot,  judge  and  Representative 
to  the  Provincial  Congress,  was  portrayed  by  Frank  Beattie  and  the  singers, 
as  they  and  their  leader  appeared  from  1795  to  1821,  were  plaved  by 
Richard  Combes  of  Sheffield,  Gordon  Najar  and  Mrs.  Carl  Thatcher  of 
Housatonic  and  Mrs.  Leon  Pecon  of  Risingdale.  This  was  the  fourth  scene. 

The  fifth  scene  then  depicted  the  formation  of  the  First  Company  in 
Great  Barrington,  May  28,  1861,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  L.  Richards  pre¬ 
sented  a  Bible  to  each  man  and  Mrs.  Judith  Bigelow  gave  her  “elegant  ban¬ 
ner”.  The  parts  were  taken  by  Roland  Goodsill  and  Mrs.  George  Pinkham, 
respectively,  and  Frank  de  la  Chevallerie  represented  the  men  of  the  First 
Company. 

The  final  scene  was  a  group  of  portraits  representing  leaders  of  the 
Parish,  with  Miss  Mary  Augusta  Loop  symbolizing  the  women  and  John 
H.  C.  Church  the  men,  and  Mr.  Tower  the  clergy. 

A  comprehensive  exhibition  of  treasures  and  relics  of  the  church 
was  shown  by  the  Altar  Guild  at  a  tea  held  two  days  later,  to  end  the  an¬ 
niversary  observance. 

Congratulatory  letters  were  received  by  the  Rector  and  his  parish 
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from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Budlong,  Bishop  of  Connecticut;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Vedder  Van  Dyke,  Bishop  of  Vermont;  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Ashton 
Oldham,  Bishop  of  Albany,  each  of  whom  noted  with  appreciation  the 
missionary  work  conducted  by  Gideon  Bostwick  in  their  respective  dioceses. 

All  during  Mr.  Tower's  tenure  there  were  many  entertainments 
concerts,  musicales,  suppers  and  other  gatherings  by  the  several  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  church,  for  he  believed  in  enlisting  all  his  parishioners  in 
church  activities.  He  also  liked  to  travel  and  during  leaves  of  absence 
made  several  trips  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  the  parish  being  taken 
by  several  supply  priests. 

Mr.  Tower  had  hoped  to  remain  in  his  rectorship  until  the  end  of 
the  second  World  War,  in  order  that  he  might  be  on  hand  to  greet  his 
“boys”  upon  their  return  from  the  services,  but  ill  health  forced  his  resig¬ 
nation  in  August  1944.  In  recognition  of  his  long  and  ardent  service,  the 
Vestry  on  September  6  voted  him  the  title  Rector  Emeritus,  and  prior  to  his 
departure  on  October  1  he  was  tendered  a  reception  by  the  parish.  In  the 
intervening  years  Mr.  Tower,  a  resident  of  New  York,  has  visited  Great 
Barrington  almost  every  year  to  continue  the  many  friendships  he  es¬ 
tablished  during  his  twenty- two  years  at  St.  James’.  He  is  a  great  raconteur, 
with  a  fund  of  anecdotes  which  makes  his  presence  at  the  dinner  table  the 
delight  of  any  hostess.  iv 

After  a  short  interval,  Richard  Mortimer-Maddpx  was  called  to  be 
Rector  of  St.  James’  from  St.  John’s,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
had  been  for  fourteen  years  and  he  took  up  his  post  early  in  November. 

One  of  the  new  rector’s  early  acts  was  to  suggest  the  appointment  of 
a  Key  Man  to  act  as  liaison  between  the  laymen  of  the  parish  and  the 
Bishop.  Earl  B.  Raifstanger,  in  January  1945,  was  the  first  to  hold  the 
position. 

At  a  Vestry  meeting  in  March  1945,  Frank  Beattie,  organist  and 
choir  director,  suggested  that  a  nursery  school  be  established  in  order  that 
mothers  might  be  able  to  attend  Sunday  services;  and  the  following  Jan¬ 
uary,  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  the  proposal  was  presented  to  the  parish 
along  with  the  Rector’s  suggestion  that  the  Chapel  be  dismantled  to  make 
room  for  it.  The  Chapel  was  little  used  but  there  was  some  adverse  opinion, 
and  after  assurances  were  given  that  the  Chapel  fittings,  being  memorials, 
would  be  preserved  and  readily  accessible  for  replacement  if  the  need  arose, 
the  room  was  vacated.  Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Chapin  undertook  to  establish 
a  private  kindergarten,  there  being  none  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  care 
for  the  youngsters  during  Sunday  services.  Such  a  program  was  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1946. 

Also  at  that  Annual  Meeting,  on  January  8,  1946,  it  was  voted  to 
discontinue  the  renting  of  pews  and  so,  after  many  years,  St.  James’  at  last 
became  a  free  church.  During  the  decoration  of  the  church  that  was  done 
in  the  spring,  the  name  plates  that  had  for  so  long  identified  the  owners 
of  the  pews,  were  removed. 

At  that  meeting,  also,  it  was  voted  to  inaugurate  the  next  year  a 
system  to  rotate  the  Vestry  systematically. 

Immediately  after  Easter,  1946,  the  church  was  prepared  for  com¬ 
plete  redecoration.  Members  of  the  Vestry  met  Sunday  evening  April  21 
to  remove  books  and  cushions  from  the  pews.  The  pews  themselves  were 
removed  and  refurbished  and  staging  erected  in  the  nave  for  masonrv  work 
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and  painting.  The  roof  and  tower,  which  had  been  damaged  by  a  wind¬ 
storm  in  1945,  were  repaired  and  the  tower  repointed  the  following  year. 
The  total  cost  of  almost  $5000  was  defrayed  by  special  offerings,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  an  auction,  and  the  income  from  and  the  principal  sum  of  a  be¬ 
quest  made  by  the  late  Burton  Baldwin  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  January  1948  the  rotating  Vestry  was  in¬ 
stituted,  which  at  any  annual  meeting,  four  Vestrymen  retire  to  be  replaced 
by  four  men  who  have  not  so  served  during  the  year  past,  four  remain  for 
one  year,  and  four  for  two  years.  It  was  felt  that  in  this  manner  continuity 
of  membership  on  the  Vestry  would  be  preserved  while  providing  at  the 
same  time  for  desirable  change  and  broadened  opportunity  for  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  men  of  the  parish. 

Attendance  at  church  having  declined,  it  was  suggested  a  weekly 
bulletin  be  prepared  and  pamphlets  distributed  to  hotels  in  the  area. 

A  Memorial  Service  to  honor  the  dead  of  World  War  II  was  held 
on  Sunday,  July  6,  1947,  at  which  the  American  Legion  and  its  Auxiliary, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  were  invited  to  participate.  There  was  placed  in 
the  narthex  an  engrossed  listing  of  those  from  St.  James’  who  had  entered 
the  Services,  the  text  of  which  follows: 


Your  Prayers  are  asked 
for  those  who  have  gone 
to  serve  our  Flag  and  Country 
by  Land  and  Sea  and  Air 
Our  Roll  of  Honor 

Russell  Bowes  Allen 
Carleton  Kenyon  Anderson 
Henrv  Warren  Andrews 
Orville  Henry  Barnes  Jr. 
Richard  Victor  Barth 
Frank  Edward  Beattie 
Harold  David  Beattie 
"Charles  Bartlett  Birdsev 
Donald  Francis  Brazee 
Charles  Henrv  Brown 
James  Jav  Brown 
Arthur  Carleton  Chase 
Richard  Courdant  Chase 
Robert  Eugene  Chase 
“Almon  Russell  Coons 
William  Jessie  Crown  Coons 
Frank  Whitwell  Hunault  de 
la  Chevallerie 
John  Hoey  Dempscv 
Joseph  De  Vries 
Charles  Weston  Dolbv 
Erling  Gilbert  Dollar 
Gavlord  Erving  Eichorn 
Robert  Eugene  Faivre 
Theodore  William  Forty 
Robert  Waight  Fuller 
Lavender  Kennedv  Goodsill 
Roland  John  Goodsill 
Robert  John  Gray 
Ellerv  William  Heath 
Orville  G.  Heath 
Donald  Stuart  Hamilton 


John  Alden  Hamilton 
Lloyd  Warren  Hamilton 
Edwin  Harper  Holbrook 
Hartwell  Homer 
George  Walter  Leonhard 
Irving  Francis  Markham 
George  Hill  Mellen 
George  Francis  Mercer 
George  Curds  Millard 
Theodore  Baldwin  Millard 
Frederick  Mignery  Mullen 
Patricia  Nicoll 
Charles  R.  Parsons 
William  Rov  Parsons 
Garrett  Hardy  Payne 
John  Thomas  Raifstanger  * 

Earl  Lewis  Raifstanger 
Chrisdne  Ramsdell 
Richard  Spencer  Ramsdell 
Theodore  George  Ramsdell 
Thomas  Potter  Ramsdell 
John  Anthonv  Remick  III 
Thomas  Cullen  Roberts 
Charles  Runyon  III 
John  Richard  Seeley 
Robert  W.  Taggart  II 
George  Edward  Thompson 
Pratt  Lorenzo  Tobey 
Harry  Gray  Treadwell  Jr. 

James  Demetrius  Tripodes 
Richard  Delmore  Tryon 
Marv  Poplaski  Vamier 
Millidge  Penderell  Walker  III 
Amolcl  Alden  Whitehouse 
Walter  Sherman  Whitestone  Jr. 
Willis  Alfred  Wilcoxson 
Donald  Worthington  Jr. 

*  Decease*! 
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V 

Catastrophe  struck  the  parish  house  on  the  night  of  December  28, 
1949,  when  it  was  gutted  by  fire  thought  to  have  originated  in  a  closet. 
Discovered  by  a  passing  motorist  who  alerted  the  rector,  the  fire  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  parish  house  by  the  firemen  of  Great  Barrington  and  Housa- 
tonic,  and  the  church  itself  was  not  damaged.  Although  much  of  the  Altar 
linen  was  damaged  by  smoke,  the  ceremonial  vestments  were  preserved 
by  Mr.  Mortimer-Maddox,  who  directed  the  firemen  to  cover  the  chest  in 
which  they  were  stored. 

During  the  reconstruction  which  followed,  the  women  of  the  Parish 
Aid  Society  continued  to  provide  luncheon  to  the  Rotary  Club,  having  been 
offered  the  use  of  the  Congregational  parish  house,  and  the  Chapin  Nursery 
School  was  conducted  temporarily  in  the  residence  of  its  director  until  late 
June,  when  it  returned  in  time  for  graduation  exercises. 

Reconstruction  was  begun  early  in  the  new  year  under  the  direction 
of  a  building  committee:  Edward  B.  Dolby,  C.  Albert  Anderson,  Hartwell 
Homer,  Robert  K.  Wheeler,  Stirling  B.  Thomas  and  John  Langdon  D.  Peters, 
Chairman.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the  building  were  essentially  undamaged, 
so  the  rebuilding  entailed  only  the  reconstruction  of  the  interior.  This  was 
carried  out  by  the  contracting  and  building  firm  of  C.  Albert  Anderson 
and  his  son  Carleton  K.  Anderson,  both  members  of  the  parish.  The  Parish 
.Aid  Society  cooperated  by  restoring  the  draperies,  furnishings  and  kitchen 
facilities;  and  as  finally  completed,  the  parish  house  was  practically  a  new 
building. 

In  a  report  to  the  annual  parish  meeting  in  January  1951,  the  build¬ 
ing  committee  set  the  cost  at  $32,040.34,  of  which  $30,200.58  was  reim¬ 
bursed  by  insurance.  A  few  further  purchases  to  be  made  were  estimated 
at  $1200,  and  gifts  and  contributions  from  parishioners,  the  Bishop,  the 
Diocese  and  what  remained  of  the  old  Men’s  Club  treasury,  were  such 
that  the  net  debt  which  the  parish  assumed  was  about  $1500.  This  was 
subsequently  discharged,  along  with  the  debt  remaining  from  the  earlier 
refurbishing  of  the  church  and  tower,  by  special  pledges. 

In  1957  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  trusses  supporting  the 
heavy  slate  roof  of  the  church,  had  cracked,  allowing  the  roof  to  sag  dan¬ 
gerously.  This  had  happened  as  a  consequence  of  the  frequent  passage 
of  heavy  trucks  in  the  street  —  an  eventuality  which  the  builders  of  the 
church  a  century  before  could  not  have  anticipated.  Again  the  Andersons, 
father  and  son,  effected  repairs,  employing  jacks  to  raise  the  slate  roof  to 
its  former  contour;  meanwhile,  heavy  beams  in  the  nave  supported  the 
load  above. 

During  the  winter  of  1957-8,  Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Chapin  conducted  a 
Teen-Age  Club  in  the  parish  house  and  concurrently  some  of  the  men  of 
the  parish  renovated  the  basement  for  bowling  and  pool.  To  satisfy  the  fire 
laws,  it  was  necessary  for  the  parish  to  have  an  outdoor  exit  constructed 
which,  in  anticipation  of  such  future  need,  had  been  done  in  1955  in 
memory  of  Thomas  S.  Ramsdell  Jr.  In  the  spring,  on  June  24,  1958,  the 
more  faithful  members  of  the  Teen-Age  Club  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Washington 
by  chartered  bus,  where  the  girls  and  boys  were  accommodated  in  the 
dormitories  of  the  schools  associated  with  the  National  Cathedral. 

The  basement  facilities  for  bowling  and  pool  were  made  available 
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on  a  limited  basis  to  the  youth  of  the  town,  with  volunteers  from  the  Vestrv 
in  charge  of  the  premises  one  evening  a  week,  but  lack  of  interest,  coupled 
with  the  opening  of  large  commercial  alleys  in  town,  caused  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  that  program  in  1959.  The  Teen-Age  Club,  likewise,  because  of 
lack  of  support,  was  discontinued  after  its  second  year. 

The  Diocese  elected  a  new  Bishop  to  succeed  Bishop  Lawrence, 
who  retired,  and  the  first  visit  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  McConnell  Hatch 
to  St.  James’  was  on  Sunday,  June  8,  1958,  for  confirmation.  Following 
the  service  a  reception  was  held  at  the  parish  house  and  then  a  buffet 
luncheon  for  the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  with  their  wives  was  given  in 
the  Bishop’s  honor  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer-Maddox  at  the  rectory. 

After  a  tenure  of  only  two  months  short  of  sixteen  years,  Mr.  Morti¬ 
mer-Maddox  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1960.  He  preached  a  moving  farewell 
sermon  to  a  capacity  congregation  on  September  6,  advising  that  they 
forbear  to  recall  him  for  special  ministrations  but  transfer  their  complete 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  their  new  rector.  Many  who  regretted  his  departure 
to  retirement  on  Cape  Cod  contributed  toward  the  presentation  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  to  him.  He  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  particularly  felicitous 
custom  of  reciting  movingly  the  beautiful  and  allegorical  prayer0  during 
his  transit  of  the  nave  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  noon  service  on  Sunday, 
while  acolytes  extinguished  the  Altar  candles: 

Support  us,  O  Father,  all  the  day  long,  until  the  shadows  lengthen  and 
tire  evening  comes  and  the  busy  world  is  hushed  and  the  fever  of  life  is 
over  and  our  work  is  done.  Then,  in  Thy  mercy,  grant  us  a  safe  lodging 
and  a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last.  Amen. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  Canon  Robert  R.  Carmichael 
broke  his  retirement  to  come  to  St.  James’  from  northern  Berkshire  for  a 
full  complement  of  services;  and  on  Sunday,  January  1,  1961,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Arthur  Pierce  Middleton,  late  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Brookfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  acceded  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  James’.  Dr.  Middleton  was  in¬ 
stituted  Rector  of  the  parish  at  an  evening  service  on  Tuesday,  January  17, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  McConnell  Hatch,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
assisted  by  Canon  Charles  Edwin  Hill  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany^and  editor 
of  The  Anglican.  A  reception  to  the  new  rector  and  his  family,  followed 
in  the  parish  house. 

On  May  14,  1961  the  new'  Rector  began  a  biweekly  parish  news¬ 
letter,  called  The  Jacobean  (from  the  Hebrew  “Jacob,”  meaning  “James.”) 
The  reason  expressed  in  the  first  issue  was  that  he  had  twice  as  many 
souls  in  his  cure  as  can  be  properly  cared  for  by  one  priest.  Therefore, 
since  he  could  not  call  at  the  homes  of  his  parishioners  as  frequently  as  he 
wished,  the  newsletter  would  enable  him  to  do  so,  vicariously,  and  keep 
everyone  informed  about  the  affairs  of  the  parish.  It  also  served  as  a  vehicle 
for  teaching  the  people  more  about  the  Church,  its  doctrine,  its  liturgy, 
and  its  history.  Here  is  an  example  of  general  and  lasting  interest  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  issue: 

Everyone  knows,  I  suppose,  that  our  patron  saint  is  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  who  with  his  younger  brother,  St.  John,  and  with  St.  Peter  be¬ 
longed  to  the  inner  circle  of  important  Apostles,  having  been  privileged 

•Composed  by  George  W.  Douglas.  Anglican  priest,  in  or  before  1876.  of  selected  phrases: 
from  two  sermons  preached  by  John  Henry  Newman  in  1842-3.  It  may  be  found  on 
Page  594  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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St.  James’  Church  and  Rectory 


The  Church  occupies  the  site  of  the  hue  office  of  William  Cullen  Bryant ,  the  poet, 
who  lived  in  Great  Barrington  1815-25.  The  present  Rectory,  built  1893-95  at  a  cost 
of  812.000,  replaced  two  earlier  ones,  the  first  of  which  was  built  in  1763  by  Silas 
Goodrich  and  housed  the  Keeper  of  the  County  Jail. 
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to  witness  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  the  Transfiguration,  and  our 
Lord’s  Agony  at  Gethsemane.  Because  of  their  zeal,  James  and  John 
were  called  “Boanerges,”  or  "Sons  of  Thunder,”  bv  our  Lord.  St.  James 
is  known  in  history  as  “the  great,”  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
Apostle  of  die  same  name,  St.  James  the  Less,  who  was  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  probably  because  the  former  was  tall  and  the  latter  short. 

He  must  also  be  distinguished  from  St.  James  the  Just,  “the  Lord’s 
brother”  ( i.e.  cousin  ),  who  though  not  an  Apostle  or  even  a  believer  un¬ 
til  after  the  Resurrection,  later  became  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  ( In  Acts  15 
you  may  read  of  his  presiding  over  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  c.49  A.D.) 

Our  St.  James  was  the  first  Apostle  to  suffer  martyrdom,  being  beheaded 
by  Herod  Agrippa  in  43  or  44  A.D.  St.  Luke’s  narrative  in  Acts  12  tells 
how  “Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the 
church.  And  he  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the  sword.” 

From  die  ninth  century  onwards  it  was  believed  that  his  mortal 
remains  had  been  translated  to  the  town  in  northwestern  Spain  called 
Compostela  -  a  corruption  of  “Postolo  Giacomo,”  or  the  Apostle  James. 

As  this  was  the  only  grave  of  an  Apostle  in  Western  Europe,  it  became 
the  shrine  second  only  to  Rome,  and  our  patron  saint  was  especially 
venerated  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  France  and  Britain  as  well.  Over 
four  hundred  churches  in  England  were  dedicated  to  him.  Those  who 
visited  Compostela  carried  back  as  souvenirs  and  proof  of  their  pil¬ 
grimage  the  scallop  shells  that  lie  in  abundance  on  the  coast  of  Galicia, 
and  hence,  by  die  thirteenth  century  the  shell  had  become  a  sign  of  a 
pilgrim  and  a  symbol  of  St.  James  the  Great. 

The  Jacobean  proved  an  immediate  success,  resulting  in  a  notable 
quickening  of  parochial  interest.  An  appeal  in  the  second  issue  of  May  28, 
1961  for  suitable  improvements  as  appropriate  ways  of  commemorating 
the  parish  bicentennial  resulted  in  various  capital  gifts  totalling  nearly 
$50,000. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  gift  of  Eleanor,  Edythe  and  Avis  Seed 
of  two  bells  weighing  1188  and  705  lbs.  respectively,  to  be  hung  in  the 
Church  Tower  along  with  the  1870  bell  of  2034  lbs.,  and  all  three  to  be 
provided  with  electric  bell-ringers.  The  new  bells,  named  “Miles”  and 
“Lydia,”  after  their  father  and  mother,  were  cast  in  Holland,  blessed  on 
the  ground  on  November  11,  and  dedicated  on  Sunday,  November  19, 
1961  by  the  Rector.  This  peal  of  three  bells  weighing  nearly  two  tons  is 
extraordinarily  pleasing  in  tone,  and  has  been  heard  as  far  a  Way  as  South 
Egremont  —  four  miles  distant. 

The  next  notable  gift  from  an  anonymous  donor  enabled  the  parish 
to  convert  the  electrical  system  of  the  Church,  Parish  House,  and  Rectory 
to  a  three-phase  system  in  the  interest  of  safety,  efficiency,  and  economy. 
Also  from  the  same  gift  came  the  money  to  pay  for  a  new  Tower  Clock 
to  replace  the  wom-out  one  of  1860.  The  new  clock  is  electrically-powered, 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  a  man  climbing  the  tower  every  four  days  and 
cranking  up  a  half-ton  weight  on  a  winch.  The  new  dials  are  replicas  of 
the  old  wooden  ones,  but  are  made  of  black  plexiglass  with  gold-leafed 
anodized  aluminum  numerals. 

Next  came  the  munificent  gift  of  a  Carillon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Beinecke  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Beinecke’s  father,  William  Miller 
Sperry,  announced  in  the  November  26,  1961  issue  of  The  Jacobean.  This 
instrument,  made  by  Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc.  of  Sellersville,  Pa.,  con¬ 
sists  of  49-Flemish-tuned,  49  harp-tuned,  and  25  English-tuned  bells,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  Westminster  Hour  Strike  and  an  automatic  roll-player  —  their 
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largest  installation  in  New  England,  and  the  fourth  in  the  nation.  A  Sehul- 
merich  Carillon  consists  of  small  bronze  bars,  which,  when  struck  by  steel 
hammers,  produce  pure  bell  tones  of  such  small  magnitude  that  they  are 
barely  audible  to  the  human  ear.  These  are  picked  up  electrostatically, 
amplified,  and  reproduced  from  the  Tower.  The  resulting  tones  are  virtualiy 
indistinguishable  from  the  rich,  deep  notes  of  a  cast-bell  carillon. 

The  Sperry  Memorial  Carillon  was  dedicated  at  the  10:30  A.  M. 
service  on  Sunday,  December  10,  1961  by  the  Rural  Dean  of  Berkshire 
(the  Very  Rev’d  Robert  S.  S.  Whitman)  representing  the  Bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  The  noted  carillonneur,  Mr.  John  Klein,  gave  a  recital  at 
the  dedication  which  was  tape-recorded  and  later  broadcast  by  WSBS, 
the  Great  Barrington  radio  station. 

Other  generous  gifts  of  money  made  possible  the  repainting  of  the 
Parish  House  inside  and  out;  the  completion  of  the  carpetting  of  the  aisles 
of  the  Church;  the  procuring  of  new  altar  linens;  an  additional  chalice  and 
paten  for  small,  weekday  celebrations;  new  choir  and  acolyte  vestments; 
and  a  blue  Verger’s  Gown  richly  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  To  replace 
worn  Prayer  Books  and  Hymnals  in  the  Church,  150  of  each  were  pur¬ 
chased  out  of  an  unrestricted  gift  of  $5,000  given  by  a  New  York  gentle¬ 
man  in  memory  of  William  Miller  Sperry  whose  character  and  generosity 
he  wished  to  pay  tribute  to.  Also  purchased  from  it  was  a  handsome  silver 
and  ebony  Verge  (or  parish  mace)  bearing  the  parish  arms,  designed  and 
made  by  J.  Wippell  &  Co.,  Ltd.  of  Exeter  and  London,  and  engraved  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Sperry. 

At  the  same  time  another  anonymous  donor  gave  a  pair  of  silver 
and  ebony  Churchwarden  Staves  embodying  the  distinctive  emblem  of 
our  patronal  saint,  a  scallop  shell.  These  were  also  designed  and  made  by 
Wippell  &  Co. 

The  Jacobean,  however,  was  not  limited  to  procuring  gifts  to  the 
Church.  It  also  served  to  stimulate  interest  and  encourage  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  parish.  The  attendance  at  services  grew,  a  men’s  club 
called  the  Churchmen  of  St.  James’  was  begun,  and  a  young  people’s  group 
was  started  —  the  Young  Churchmen  of  St.  James’.  Also  a  weekday  Nursery 
School  for  boys  and  girls  from  three  to  five  was  begun  in  the  Parish  House 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Berkshire  Country  Day  School  of  Lenox  in  addition 
to  the  weekday  Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Tibbetts. 

These  increased  activities  brought  with  them  the  need  for  secretarial 
assistance  for  the  Rector.  Hence,  in  January,  1962  Mrs.  John  T.  Raifstanger 
was  appointed  Parish  Secretary  with  office  hours  three  mornings  a  week. 
The  Choir  Room  in  the  Parish  House  was  converted  to  a  dual  use,  being 
the  Secretary’s  Office  during  the  week.  The  office  was  provided  with  a 
desk,  telephone,  a  new  Gestetner  Mimeograph  machine,  and  a  new  electric 
typewriter. 

This  expanded  staff  was  made  possible  by  a  successful  Every-Mem- 
ber  Canvass  in  the  fall  of  1961  headed  by  Mr.  H.  Wickliffe  Rose  admirably 
supported  by  many  others,  which  succeeded  in  increasing  the  pledges  by 
some  70%  over  the  previous  year,  making  possible  the  adoption  of  an  op¬ 
erating  budget  for  1962  of  $35,600.  Thus,  the  stage  has  been  set  for  what 
is  devoutly  hoped  to  be  a  notable  year  of  advance,  as  befits  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  of  the  parish’s  existence. 
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Chapter  9 

TRINITY  CHURCH.  VAN  DEUSENVILLE 


W  ITH  the  rise  of  Van  Deusenville  as  a  secondary  industrial 
center  in  the  town  of  Great  Barrington  and  its  attendant  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation,  there  came  to  be  a  large  enough  coterie  of  Episcopalians  there  to 
arouse  in  them  a  desire  to  have  their  own,  local  house  of  worship. 

Accordingly,  as  detailed  earlier  in  Chapter  4,  ten  members  of  St. 
James’  Parish  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Van  Deusenville,  in  a  petition  dated 
November  10,  1828,  called  for  a  parish  meeting  “to  see  if  said  Society  will 
agree  or  consent  to  the  building  of  a  Chapel  at  Van  Deusenville.”  At  such 
a  meeting  held  on  November  22,  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  inquire 
into  the  question;  and  at  the  subsequent  meeting  on  December  6  this  com¬ 
mittee  reported  affirmatively,  provided  that  certain  conditions  to  be  defined 
were  observed  and  that  the  Chapel  be  built  at  no  cost  to  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  Sturges  Gilbert,  Maj.  Samuel  Rosseter,  Gen.  Timothy 
Wain wright,  Isaac  L.  Van  Deusen,  Eber  Stone  and  Hezeldah  Lathrop  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  the  conditions  agreeably  to  which  the 
Chapel  might  be  built,  and  on  December  13  they  presented  the  following 
resolution  to  the  Society: 

Istly  That  it  shall  ever  and  always  be  continued  a  chapel  in  continuation 
with  the  parent  church  so  long  as  it  shall  stand  or  in  consequence  it 
shall  ever  hereafter  be  rebuilt  and  that  no  division  in  consequence 
shall  ever  take  place  in  the  Parish; 

2ndly  That  the  land  upon  which  the  chapel  shall  or  may  be  built  shall 
be  conveyed  to  the  parish  by  deed,  and  not  to  any  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  or  individuals  of  said  parish; 

3rdly  That  whatever  parish  property  the  parish  have  or  may  hereafter 
have  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  parish  as  it 
exists  equally,  and  that  neither  the  northern  or  the  southern  section 
of  the  parish  shall  have  any  particular  or  exclusive  rights  or  priv¬ 
ileges  the  one  over  and  above  the  other,  except  that  the  Parish  meet¬ 
ings  shall  be  subject  to  be  held  at  the  old  church  if  required  by  at 
least  five  freeholders  of  the  parish; 

4thly  The  Chapel  shall  be  built  by  free  donations  and  subscriptions  of 
individuals  who  may  feel  disposed  to  contribute  the  same,  and  the 
parish  as  a  parish  shall  be  in  no  way  directly  or  indirectly  subject  to 
any  tax  or  assessment  for  the  expense  of  erecting  said  Chapel; 

5thly  The  whole  parish  jointly  and  severally  shall  hereafter  be  subject 
to  any  order  they  mav  feel  disposed  to  take  for  the  repairing  of 
either  the  church  or  chapel  as  mav  hereafter  be  deemed  expedient. 

6thly  Whenever  said  Chapel  shall  be  finished  in  decent  style  and  con¬ 
venient  manner  for  the  celebration  of  Worship  of  Almighty  God  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  it  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  equal  half  of  the  services  of  the  officiating  or  settled 
Clergyman  not  only  on  Sundays  but  on  all  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the 
church  and  all  other  ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions; 

7thly  No  alteration  or  dispensation  of  any  of  the  articles  in  this  reso¬ 
lution  shall  ever  hereafter  be  made  so  long  as  there  remain  ten  re¬ 
spectable  freeholders  of  the  parish  to  object. 
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The  conditions  were  acceptable  to  the  assembly  and  so  committees 
were  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  select  a  site,  obtain  a  deed  to  it 
and  to  build  the  Chapel. 

Those  chosen  to  select  the  site,  Samuel  Jones  of  Stockbridge,  Sam¬ 
uel  Rosseter  and  Hezekiah  Lathrop,  on  July  4,  1829,  reported  themselves 
to  have 

agreed  that  said  Chapel  should  be  erected  upon  a  piece  of  land  this  day 
conveyed  by  Isaac  L.  Van  Deusen  Esq.  to  the  Wardens  of  St.  James' 
Church:  bounded  south  on  the  Turnpike  road  and  west  on  the  east  line 
of  a  county  road  laid  out  by  the  County  Commissioners  and  not  yet 
opened  —  the  southwest  comer  of  said  Chapel  is  to  be  fifty  feet  distant 
in  a  northwardly  direction  from  a  black  oak  tree  standing  near  the  north 
line  of  said  turnpike  road. 

The  necessary  funds  were  raised  wholly  by  individual  subscription, 
much  the  greater  part  being  contributed  by  Capt.  Van  Deusen,  and  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on  July  21,  1829.  A  brick 
structure  40  by  71  feet,  and  costing  $3448.76,  the  Chapel  was  built  in  less 
than  a  year  and  presented  to  the  Society  without  any  expense,  pursuant 
to  the  agreement.  Designated  the  Chapel  of  St.  James’,  the  new  house  was 
consecrated  on  October  27,  1830,  by  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  Bishop  of 
the  Eastern  Diocese,  in  words  very  similar  to  those  he  had  used  in  conse¬ 
crating  the  parent  church  seven  years  before. 

In  1839  trouble  developed  over  the  Chapel  at  Van  Deusenville,  for 
those  who  attended  it  asserted  that  the  parent  church  had  failed  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  honor  the  agreement  providing  that  the  rector  should  devote  equal 
time  to  both  places  and  that  services  were  conducted  too  infrequently  at 
the  Chapel.  Its  supporters  considered  themselves 

to  present  the  anomaly  of  a  Parish  without  a  head,  without  any  War¬ 
dens,  Vestry  or  committee,  possessing  no  regular  system  of  collecting 
and  paying  out  our  funds  or  of  procuring  a  preacher  or  of  keeping  in 
order  the  Chapel  or  of  performing  any  of  the  financial  or  ecclesiastical 
operations  of  a  parish. 

The  infrequent  services  at  Van  Deusenville  appear  to  have  been  the 
the  result  of  an  action  taken  at  St.  James’  specifying  “that  each  church 
shall  have  preaching  in  proportion  to  amounts  raised  at  eaclf  house”  and, 
the  Chapel  being  the  smaller  of  the  two  churches,  it  doubtless  got  the 
short  end  of  the  stick.  Clearly  this  was  in  contravention  of  Article  6  of  the 
Resolution,  so  it  was  that  on  February  15,  1839,  a  meeting  of  the  Parish 
was  called 

to  see  if  said  Society  will  consent  that  a  new  Protestant  Episcopal  So¬ 
ciety  be  formed  at  Van  Deusenville  by  such  portions  of  the  present 
parish  as  may  be  disposed;  to  see  if  said  Society  will  convey  the  Chapel 
at  Van  Deusenville  with  the  land  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging 
to  said  new  parish  after  it  shall  be  properly  organized.  .  . 

This  action  was  duly  taken  at  the  meeting  with  the  provision 

that  the  said  Society  of  "Trinity  Church”  and  their  successors  shall  use 
and  occupy  said  Chapel  for  the  purposes  and  object  for  which  it  was 
built  and  consecrated.  But  if  ever  said  Society  of  Trinity  Church,  Van 
Deusenville,  shall  become  extinct  or  shall  fail  to  keep  said  Chapel  in  de¬ 
cent  order  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship,  agreeable  to  the 
form  &  usages  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  then  the  said  Chapel  with  the  land  and  appurtenances  there¬ 
to  belonging  shall  revert  to  the  original  parent  Society. 
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A  committee  comprising  George  Pynchon,  John  M.  Hurlburt,  John 
D.  Cushing  and  Eber  Stone  were  appointed  and  empowered  to  convey  the 
Chapel  by  proper  deed. 

On  their  part,  fifty-one  inhabitants  of  Great  Barrington,  Stoekbridge 
and  West  Stoekbridge  petitioned  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Berkshire 
County,  on  January  29,  1840,  to  call  a  meeting  at  which  the  new  parish 
might  be  organized;  and  such  a  gathering  met  on  February  20  at  the  Chap¬ 
el.  The  following  officers  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  newly 
constituted  “Trinity  Episcopal  Society:” 

Wardens  --  Eber  Stone,  Isaac  H.  Van  Deusen 

Vestrymen  —  Loring  G.  Robbins,  Rowlunde  Wharfield,  Washington 
Adams,  Albert  Ticknor,  Bethuel  Seeley 
Assessors  —  John  G.  Turner,  William  Harris,  Samuel  Laird 
Treasurer  —  Augustus  Tobey 
Collector  —  Clark  A.  Wilcox 
Clerk  —  Isaac  Seeley  Jr. 

At  a  meeting  on  April  20  of  that  year  a  committee  was  empowered 
to  receive  the  deed  from  St.  James’  Parish  and  to  engage  as  their  own  first 
rector,  Samuel  P.  Parker,  to  succeed  Samuel  Hassard,  who  was  Rector  of 
the  larger  parish  at  the  time  of  its  division. 

In  1841  the  new  parish  was  admitted  into  the  union  with  the  Con¬ 
vention;  and  in  1852  it  completed  a  residence  for  the  rector. 

From  the  1830’s  through  the  1860’s  Van  Deusenville  grew  with  the 
addition  of  a  blast  furnace,  a  station  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad  (on  land 
leased  to  it  by  the  parish),  a  chair  manufactory,  sawmill,  grist  mill,  wagon 
shop,  rope  walk  and  a  third  store;  and  by  1866  the  congregation  of  Trinity 
Church  had  grown  so  large  that  it  needed  a  new  edifice.  Through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  John  H.  Coffing,  manager  of  the  Richmond  Iron  Works  furnace, 
the  frame  building  that  stands  there  today  was  erected.  Built  of  pine  out¬ 
side,  it  was  furnished  with  chestnut  woodwork  and  pews  and  was  orna¬ 
mented  by  stained  glass  windows.  Seating  two  hundred  persons,  it  cost 
$14,000.  It  was  consecrated  September  24,  1868,  by  Bishop  Manton  East- 
bum. 

Later  years  revealed  this  period  to  have  been  the  peak  of  Van  Deu- 
senville’s  prosperity  and  importance;  the  village  declined  with  the  rise  in 
importance  of  Housatonic  to  the  north;  the  several  businesses  gradually 
died  out  and  the  coup  de  grace  came  when  the  blast  furnace  blew  up  in 
1897.  As  the  population  of  the  village  correspondingly  diminished,  so  did 
attendance  at  Trinity  Church,  so  that  in  1894  $300  of  the  rector’s  salary 
of  $800  was  paid  by  the  Division  of  Missions  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Springfield. 

Notwithstanding  its  decline,  Trinity  Parish  adopted  a  set  of  stan¬ 
dard  By-Laws  on  December  9,  1900,  and  it  w’as  represented  at  the  initial 
convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  at  Springfield  on  No¬ 
vember  19,  1901,  by  William  H.  Hubbard,  William  McDonald  and  Robert 
Dobles.  In  1902  Trinity,  although  remaining  completely  independent  as 
a  parish,  once  again  became  associated  with  St.  James’  in  Great  Barrington 
in  that  it  shared  priests  with  the  parent  church,  beginning  with  Howard 
M.  Dumbell. 

In  1903  began  the  gradual  attrition  of  the  services  and  activities  of 
Trinity  Parish,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  church  be  closed  for  the 
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winter  months  to  save  money.  Although  contributions  from  the  B.  D.  Rising 
Paper  Company  postponed  this  necessity,  the  church  did  close  in  1907 
during  January,  February  and  March.  When  funds  were  occasionally  avail¬ 
able,  winter  services  were  held,  and  when  they  were  not,  Sunday  School 
was  conducted  in  private  homes.  Since  1919  there  have  been  no  sched¬ 
uled  winter  services  even  though  furnaces  were  installed  in  1931  through 
the  beneficence  of  Miss  Fanny  Coffing  Bostwick. 

The  parish  journal  records  that  “so  small  was  the  attendance  and 
so  few  the  services  being  held,  that  no  annual  meeting  was  called  for  the 
years  1929  and  1930”.  They  were  resumed  in  1931  at  the  instigation  of 
Miss  Bostwick  and  services  were  held  for  irregular  periods  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  months  until  her  death  in  1946.  Since  that  time  until  1960 
Trinity  Church  was  open  on  a  regular  schedule  only  on  Sunday  evenings 
in  August,  when  Evensong  was  held  by  the  Rector  of  St.  James’  in  Great 
Barrington,  who  was  also  Vicar  of  Trinity.  From  time  to  time  the  building 
is  opened  for  baptisms  and  weddings  for  those  who  maintain  an  affection¬ 
ate  regard  for  the  old  church. 

As  its  activities  diminished,  Trinity  Parish  also  shrunk  physically. 
In  1926  is  sold  the  rectory  for  $2500  and  the  money  was  invested  by  the 
diocese  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish;  in  1940  it  relinquished  all  claim  to 
the  land  upon  which  the  old  Van  Deusenville  railroad  station  stood,  receiv¬ 
ing  $50  for  a  quit-claim  deed  and  the  removal  by  the  railroad  of  the  un¬ 
sightly  old  building;  in  that  year,  also,  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  transferred 
its  funds  to  the  parish  and  gave  its  material  goods,  such  as  china  and  linen, 
to  the  Parish  Aid  Society  of  St.  James’.  In  1955  the  rotted  steeple  was 
pulled  down  and  a  hip  roof  built  to  replace  it. 

Financially,  Trinity  Parish  is  today  enviably  affluent,  with  an  in¬ 
come  adequate  to  its  present  needs  assured  by  the  trust  funds  established 
earlier  by  Rebecca  F.  Coffing  and  in  1946  by  Fanny  Coffing  Bostwick  upon 
her  death.  Its  property  has  been  maintained  in  good  order  under  the  de¬ 
voted  administration  of  Louis  E.  Faivre,  Senior  Warden,  Paul  C.  White 
treasurer,  and  Mary  S.  Sachs,  clerk.  But  its  history  is  drawing  to  an  end.' 
The  parish  is  in  process  of  being  dissolved.  . 

II 

A  short-lived  and  little-known  adjunct  of  Trinity  Parish  was  the 
Housatonic  Mission,  established  on  All  Saints’  Day  in  1893  by  James  S. 
Ellis,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  and  of  Christ  Church  in  Sheffield,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Springfield.  His  successor,  Francis  A. 
Foxcroft,  formally  organized  the  mission  on  July  31,  1893,  and  on  August 
21  the  name  “St.  Philip’s  Mission”  was  adopted. 

Services  were  held  in  the  hall  in  the  Central  Block,  Housatonic; 
and  here  William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  confirmed  two  per¬ 
sons  on  October  16,  1893  and  four  on  October  9,  1894.  The  first  Holy 
Communion  was  celebrated  on  Christmas  Day,  1893,  F.  Thompson  of 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  Celebrant,  and  Francis  A.  Foxcroft,  Deacon,  with 
eleven  communicants  present,  including  the  two  who  were  first  confirmed 
in  the  mission. 

Services  were  held  regularly  at  the  mission  until  it  was  closed  and 
merged  with  Trinity  on  December  31,  1894,  by  order  of  the  Archdeacon 
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of  Springfield,  who  no  doubt  felt  that  the  declining  fortunes  of  Trinity 
Church  did  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time,  effort  and  money  on  an 
even  smaller  congregation. 

The  relative  importance  of  St.  Philip’s  Mission  in  the  affairs  of 
Trinity  Parish  may  be  appreciated  when  the  following  comparisons  are 
made  for  the  year  1894: 


Listed  members 
Active  communicants 
Sunday  School  enrollment 
Offertory 

Baptisms  —  Infants 
Adults 

Confirmations 

Marriages 

Burials 


Trinity  Church 

St.  Philip’s  Mission 

172 

60 

79 

12 

•36 

40 

S378.47 

S289.16 

1 

6 

6 

5 

6 

4 

2 

0 

5 

1 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  mission,  the  number  of  listed  members 
of  Trinity  Church  rose  in  1895  to  192,  of  active  communicants  to  83  and 
of  Sunday  School  enrollments  to  41,  suggesting  that  only  about  a  third  of 
the  members  of  the  mission  has  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Trinity. 
The  following  year  showed  an  alarming  decline  in  these  numbers  to  124, 
58  and  20,  respectively. 


Ill 

Although  now  inactive,  Trinity  continues  as  an  independent  parish 
with  right  of  representation  at  diocesan  conventions  and  convocations  by 
its  duly  elected  delegates  and  it  continues  to  be  listed  in  the  several  reports 
issued  annually  by  the  Diocese. 

Here  follows  the  list  of  the  priests  of  Trinity  Church: 


Sturges  Gilbert® 

1829  to 

1839  )  when  it  was 

Samuel  Hassard* 

1839 

1840  )  the  Chapel 

Samuel  P.  Parker 

1840 

1843 

Robert  M.  Chapman 

1842 

1844 

George  Watters 

1842 

1843 

Samuel  T.  Carpenter 

1846 

Francis  A.  Foxcroft 

184 

7 

Lewis  Green  ®° 

1848 

1861 

Jesse  A.  Penniman 

1861 

1866 

Joseph  C.  Coxe 

187 

0 

Frederic  A.  Fiske 

1871 

1873 

Samuel  P.  Parker 

1873 

1876 

Daniel  G.  Anderson® 

1877 

1882 

Arthur  H.  Proffitt 

1883 

1884 

James  S.  Ellis 

1884 

1892 

Francis  A.  Foxcroft 

1893 

1897 

Charles  J.  Palmer 

1899 

1900 

Howard  M.  Dumbell® 

1902 

1910 

St.  James’  Rectors  thereafter  were  Vicars  of  Trinity  until  the 
resignation  of  Richard  llortimer-lladdox  in  1960. 


More  often  than  not,  Trinity’s  priests  also  served  other  parishes  in 
Sheffield,  Stockbridge,  Lenox  and  Great  Barrington.  Both  Samuel  P.  Parker 


•Concurrently  rector  of  St.  James’.  Great  Barrington. 

••Ordained  priest  in  Trinity  Church,  during  his  ministry,  by  Bishop  Manton  Eastburn. 
October  12.  1S49. 
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and  Francis  A.  Foxcroft,  having  served  at  Trinity  early  in  its  history,  re¬ 
turned  several  decades  later  to  resume  their  former  incumbency.  And 
Lewis  Green  returned  briefly  in  August  1882  to  read  the  burial  office  for 
that  benefactor  of  Trinity  Church,  John  Henry  Coffing. 

In  1919  Walter  H.  Du  Moulin,  a  non-parochial  priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Erie  (Pennsylvania),  was  listed  as  Priest-in-Charge  of  Trinity,  but  there 
is  no  indication  of  how  long  he  remained. 
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Chapter  10 

SHORT  SUBJECTS 


I 

Church  Finances 

(*Ti 

X  HROUGHOUT  the  two-century  existence  of  St.  James’  Parish  the 
question  of  finances  has  preoccupied  its  officers.  Its  very  inception  resulted 
from  the  objections  of  the  more  liberal  men  to  being  taxed,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  colonial  Massachusetts,  for  the  support  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  Those  dissidents  who  preferred  the  Anglican  Church 
won  in  1764  the  right  to  receive  a  rebate  from  the  town  for  the  support 
of  their  own  church,  and  then,  with  the  incorporation  in  1791  of  both  the 
Episcopal  and  Congregational  Societies,  the  former  secured  the  right  of 
assessing  its  own  members  for  support. 

The  Episcopal  Society  Tax  No.  1,  for  1792,  was  assessed  against 
64  members  and  contained  the  appended  statement: 

The  foregoing  is  a  Society  Tax,  assessed  April  3rd  1792,  for  the  sum  of 
One  hundred  ten  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  nine  pence,  in  consequence 
of  a  vote  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  of  Great  Barrington  at  their 
annual  meeting  on  Monday  the  fifth  day  of  March  last,  to  raise  One 
hundred  &  five  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  to  discharge  the 
salary  of  the  Rev.  Gideon  Bostwick  for  the  years  1790  &  1791,  the 
amount  of  the  said  assessment  being  £110.9.9  and  the  surplus,  £o.3.1 
and  is  laid  at  2/5  upon  the  pound  of  the  town  list  for  the  pending  year. 
Committed  to  Elijah  Egleston,  Collector  of  the  said  Society,  to  collect 
and  make  returns  on  25th  Dec.  next. 

Jacob  Van  Deusen  ) 

Samuel  Whiting  -  Assessors 

Walter  Pynchon  ) 

The  use  of  the  British  monetary  system  continued  until  1796,  w’hen 
the  list  for  that  year,  Tax  No.  6,  set  forth  the  amount  to  be  raised  as  £60 
or  $200,  and  thereafter  the  amount  was  stated  exclusively  in  American 
terms. 

The  usual  procedure  for  obtaining  funds  began  with  an  article  in 
the  Warrant,  directing  the  Society,  for  example, 

To  raise  any  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Blakeslee 
the  current  year  and  for  contingent  purposes, 

it  being  understood  that  the  assessors  would  compile  a  list  for  taxation, 
working  from  the  town  tax  rolls,  and  then  charge  the  Collector  with  execut¬ 
ing  it. 

However,  in  1S22  reference  is  made  to  subscription  papers,  which 
were  in  addition  to  the  tax.  The  raising  of  funds  by  subscription  soon  sup¬ 
planted  the  tax,  for  at  that  time  the  separation  of  church  from  state  w-as  a 
political  issue  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  days  of 
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taxation  by  ecclesiastical  authority  were  numbered.  Further,  too  many 
Society  members  found  it  possible,  by  one  reason  or  another,  to  evade  then- 
taxes.  For  many  years  tax  abatements  had  been  granted  in  accordance  with 
a  typical  article  in  a  Warrant  as  early  as  1808: 

To  abate  any  taxes  on  the  lists  committed  to  any  of  the  former  collectors 
for  collection,  which  in  the  opinion  of  said  Society  are  uncollectable  or 
which  ought  not  to  be  collected. 

Consequently,  in  accord  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  Warrant 
for  the  meeting  of  April  11,  1825,  directed  the  meeting 

To  see  what  method  the  Society  will  take  to  raise  money  for  the  support 
of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Blakeslee  the  current  year  and  pass  any  vote  or 
order  concerning  the  same;  and  likewise  for  contingent  purposes. 

And  in  answer  to  the  Warrant,  it  was 

Voted  unanimously,  that  the  Society  will  raise  money  for  the  support  of 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Blakeslee  the  current  year  by  subscription.  Each  sub¬ 
scriber  is  to  give  his  note  to  the  Treasurer  or  bearer,  payable  the  first 
day  of  January  next;  and  that  no  tax  be  assessed  this  year. 

Although  the  last  tax  list  in  1824  comprised  128  names  of  members 
who  were  assessed  a  total  of  $504.88,  the  subscription  list  for  1832  includ¬ 
ed  only  77  persons  who  pledged  a  mere  $326.75.  This  sum  was  far  from 
enough  so  a  tax  was  again  laid  upon  the  members  to  discharge  the 
accumulated  debts. 

Repeated  attempts  to  raise  enough  money  by  subscription  having 
failed  for  several  years,  the  pews  and  slips,  heretofore  “free  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  occupy  where  they  please,”  were  sold  in  1831  and  thereafter  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  reversion  to  taxation  for  one  year  was  the  last  possible 
instance,  for  the  passage  in  1833  of  Article  XI  to  the  State  Constitution 
caused  the  Society  meeting  in  that  year  to  vote 

That  it  is  not  expedient  to  collect  the  tax  assessed  for  the  year  ending 
April  1833  and  that  the  vote  .  .  .  authorizing  said  tax  is  hereby  repealed 
and  annulled. 

For  a  few  years  the  minister’s  salary  was  raised  by  sales  (i.e.,  rental) 
of  pews  and  contingent  expenses  by  subscription,  but  by  1838  the  sole 
source  of  revenue  was  the  sale  of  pews  by  auction.  A  list  of  pew-holders 
for  1843  shows  that  52  were  sold  for  a  total  of  $633,  ranging  in  price  from 
$35  to  $5.  In  183S  it  was  voted  “that  there  be  no  assessors  the  current 
year"  and  it  later  became  the  practice  to  appoint  a  committee  to  establish 
a  scale  of  prices  for  the  pews. 

With  minor  modifications  in  method,  pews  were  rented  until  April, 
1888,  when  they  were  made  free  and  the  envelope  system  adopted.  But 
after  only  four  years  revenues  from  the  envelopes  were  deemed  insufficient 
and  the  rental  of  pews  was  reinstated,  with  the  highest-priced  pew  to  be 
not  less  than  $60.  Supplemental  to  pew  rentals  were  funds  derived  from 
loose  plate  offerings,  special  offerings,  and  donations  and  contributions 
from  the  several  clubs  and  societies  connected  with  the  church. 

In  addition  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Parish,  that  of  Collector 
also  existed  for  many  years,  originating  at  the  time  the  incorporation  of 
the  Episcopal  Society  gave  it  the  right  to  assess  taxes.  After  taxation  was 
abolished,  the  Collector  saw  to  the  payment  of  subscriptions  and  pew 
rental,  and  he  received  a  fee  for  his  service.  The  only  woman  to  ever  hold 
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an  elective,  administrative  office  in  the  Parish  was  Miss  Mary  Augusta 
Loop  who,  at  first  the  Assistant  Treasurer  in  1893,  became  Collector  in 
1896.  She  held  the  post  until  1915,  when  Robert  K.  Wheeler  succeeded 
her;  and  his  successor,  Lawrence  W.  Bump,  was  the  last  to  hold  that  office, 
it  being  abolished  in  1921. 

In  1944  the  first  Every-Member  Canvass  was  held  and  brought  in 
a  thousand  dollars  more  than  pew  rentals,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1946,  it  was  voted  to  discontinue  pew  rentals  as  of  the  first  of  that  year. 
The  name  plates,  often  of  silver,  which  had  identified  the  owners  of  pews, 
were  removed  during  the  redecoration  of  the  church  that  was  done  that 
spring. 

Since  then,  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Church  have  come 
from  pledges,  weekly  envelopes,  loose  plate  collections,  church  organiza¬ 
tions  and  income  from  endowment  funds.  Each  year,  usuallv  in  the  earlv 
part  of  November,  the  Every-Member  Canvass  is  made  by  volunteer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Parish  to  secure  pledges  of  support  for  the  next  year.  Many 
members  use  the  weekly  envelopes  but  some  prefer  to  pay  their  pledge  in 
full  at  once  or  in  semi-annual  or  quarterly  installments.  All  payments  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  time  of  the  canvass,  being  for  the  ensuing  year's  operation, 
irre  deposited  in  a  separate  account  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  funds 
of  the  Parish  after  the  New  Year. 

The  Churchwomen  of  St.  James’  (formerly  the  Parish  Aid  and 
Missionary  Society  and  Women’s  Auxiliary)  have  served  the  weekly  lunch¬ 
eon  for  the  Rotary  Club  for  many  years;  and  from  the  proceeds,  and  from 
other  activities,  have  contributed  as  much  as  53000  a  year  toward  the 
support  of  the  Parish. 

Over  the  years  a  number  of  gifts,  legacies  and  bequests  have  come 
to  the  parish.  Some  have  been  left  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts  for  the  benefit  of  St.  James’  Church  and  others  have  been 
left  directly  to  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St.  James’  Church.  Those 
funds  left  to  the  Trustees  are  divided  into  two  categories:  those  where  the 
income  is  to  be  used  for  specific  purposes,  and  from  which  the  income  is 
for  the  general  support  of  the  Church.  . 

The  Trustees  maintain  a  separate  account  for  each  of  the  specific 
bequests,  but  the  general  funds  are  combined  with  similar  funds  held  for 
the  benefit  of  other  parishes  in  the  diocese.  Each  parish’s  share  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Fund  is  computed  twice  a  year  and  is  based  upon  the  market  value 
of  the  securities  held  in  the  Fund.  In  this  way  additions  to  the  General 
Fund  do  not  share  in  the  surplus  already  accumulated,  which  properlv 
belongs  to  those  parishes  already  in  the  Fund,  but  do  participate  in  the 
surplus  accruing  after  their  inclusion  in  the  Fund. 

As  of  November  30,  1960,  there  was  an  excess  in  market  value  over 
book  value  of  the  General  Fund  of  51,032,320.00;  and  at  December  31, 
1960,  the  funds  specific  to  St.  James’  were  as  follows: 


Market 

Value 


Annual  Income 


Approximate 


Held  by  the  Trustees  — 


Specific  funds 
General  funds 


S  104,690.00 
49,061.97 
156,712.12 


$3,620.00 

1,660.00 

6,740.00 


Held  bv  the  Parish 


$310,464.09  $12,020.00 


Totals 
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The  original  bequests  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  for  investment  to  the  benefit  of  St.  James’,  were  as  follows: 


Alice  E.  Brewer  Fund 

$  3,000.00 

Frederick  Deland  Fund 

15,000.00 

Fludder  Flower  Fund 

100.00 

Edith  L.  Hotchkiss  Fund 

1,500.00 

G.  Willis  Peters  Fund 

1,000.00 

Lucy  Dodge  Peters  Fund 

1,000.00 

Pynchon  Memorial  Fund 

5,041.04 

James  A.  Renwick  Memorial  Fund 

575.81 

Charles  L.  Weatherbee  Fund 

16,814.61 

William  H.  &  Carrie  Walker 

Memorial  Organ  Fund 

28,999.15 

Total 

$73,030.61 

The  Walker  Memorial  Organ  Fund  had  appreciated  to  a  market 
value  of  $67,978.37  on  December  31,  1960.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the 
income  from  this  fund  is  specifically  to  “replace  or  repair  such  memorial 
organ,  and  any  balance  out  of  income  remaining  to  be  spent  on  the  manse 
of  said  church”. 

Note:  The  Parish’s  first  endowments  are  mentioned  in  Roger  Viets’ 
letter  to  the  S.P.G.  of  June  23,  1764: 

There  are  in  my  possession  four  deeds,  from  some  good  people  of  Great 
Barrington,  to  the  Society,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  their  church,  which  I 
will  carefully  transmit  by  the  first  good  and  safe  opportunity. 

II 

Auxiliary  Buildings 

Rectories 

The  first  Rectory,  built  in  1762  by  Jonathan  Nash,  was  occupied 
by  Gideon  Bostwick,  but  after  his  death  there  was  a  period  of  eleven  years 
when  the  supply  priests  were  not  locally  resident.  When  Samuel  Griswold 
became  Rector  in  1804,  he  acquired  an  acre  of  land  on  which  he  had  a 
house  built.  In  1808  the  parish  sold  enough  of  its  glebe  lands  to  permit 
the  purchase  of  the  “Johnson  Place”,  and  the  house  built  there  was  used 
by  Blakeslee  and  Gilbert.  Gilbert  bought  it  in  1830  during  one  of  the  peri¬ 
odic  financial  crises  suffered  by  the  parish.  There  he  and  his  wife  conducted 
a  boarding  and  day  school  for  both  boys  and  girls  for  several  years  be¬ 
ginning  in  1836. 

When  the  third  church  was  built  the  building  adjoining  it  became 
known  as  the  “Old  Parsonage”.  Originally  built  in  1763  by  Silas  Goodrich, 
it  had  become  the  Berkshire  County  jailkeeper’s  house;  the  jail  extended 
to  the  south  on  the  site  of  the  present  church.  The  house  was  used  by  the 
church  as  the  rector’s  residence  until  it  was  demolished  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  rectory.  Part  of  this  house  is  still  standing  in  Elm  Court. 

This  project  was  undertaken  in  1876-7  during  the  tenure  of  Daniel 
G.  Anderson  and  under  the  direction  of  a  building  committee  comprising 
William  H.  Parks,  Merit  A.  Bristol  and  Marcus  E.  Tobev.  Built  by  the  car¬ 
penter  George  H.  Wheeler,  it  cost  $3591.48.  Two  years  later  a  wing  was 
added  for  $894.88. 

In  fewer  than  twenty  years  the  Rectory  was  deemed  inadequate 
and  in  1893,  during  the  incumbency  of  Isaac  S.  Hartley  and  through  the 
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initiative  of  the  Parish  Aid  Society,  plans  were  made  for  a  new  rectory 
by  a  committee  comprising  John  A.  Brewer,  Frederick  N.  Deland,  William 
W.  Norton,  Dr.  Whitmell  P.  Small  and  Dr.  Hartley.  The  old  building  was 
moved  to  No.  10  South  Street  to  make  way  for  the  new,  which  cost  $12,000 
and  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1895.  In  1916  a  garage  was  built  adjacent 
to  the  Rectory;  it  cost  $325  and  signalized  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
age. 

Parish  House 

The  need  for  an  adjunct  to  the  church  -  a  parish  house  —  where 
its  activities  and  organizations  might  have  a  home,  as  well  as  providing 
a  meeting  place  for  the  Sunday  School,  was  recognized  as  early  as  January 
1887,  when  at  a  Vestry  meeting  it  was  suggested  that  available  money  be 
the  nucleus  of  a  building  fund.  But  decoration  of  the  church  took  prece¬ 
dence. 

Before  the  present  Rectory  was  built,  it  was  suggested  that  the  old 
Rectory  be  moved  back  to  make  way  for  the  new,  and  that  it  be  converted 
to  a  parish  house.  This  was  not  considered  feasible,  however,  and  the  old 
Rectory  was  sold,  moved  to  South  Street,  and  the  money  received  applied 
to  the  new  house. 

At  the  end  of  1899  Edward  F.  Searles  removed  the  cottage  and 
other  buildings  adjacent  to  the  church  on  the  south  and  deeded  the  land  to 
the  church  in  May,  1900.  And  in  the  spring  of  1905  Mr.  Searles  offered 
for  five  years  the  use  of  the  Atwood  house  on  Bridge  Street,  north  of  his 
mansion,  as  a  parish  house. 

After  Joseph  R.  Lynes  assumed  the  rectorship  in  June  1910,  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  push  for  a  parish  house.  Response  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  it  was  soon  built  and  dedicated  by  Bishop  Davies  on  St.  James’  Day, 
July  25,  1912.  A  stage  was  constructed  later  that  year,  as  were  bowling 
alleys  in  the  basement,  and  in  1913  a  Chapel  was  set  up  in  the  southeast 
room. 

The  parish  has  always  considered  its  Parish  House  to  be  a  com¬ 
munity  facility  and  over  the  years  many  organizations  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  it:  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Thursday  Morning  Club* Rotary  Club. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Barrington  Players,  Capella  Club,  dance  classes 
and  other  groups  have  used  it,  in  addition  to  the  several  church  organiza¬ 
tions:  Parish  Aid  Society,  Choir,  Men’s  Club,  the  Sunday  School,  and  other 
groups  that  have  come  and  gone. 

The  Chapel,  little  used,  was  dismantled  in  1946  and  converted  for 
the  use  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  M.  Chapin  as  a  kindergarten  and  nursery  school. 
After  graduating  thirteen  classes,  Mrs.  Chapin  in  1959  relinquished  the 
school  to  Mrs.  Roland  J.  Tibbetts,  who  continues  to  conduct  it. 

For  many  years  the  Rotary  Club  has  met  in  the  Parish  House  for 
luncheon  served  by  the  Parish  Aid  Society,  now  the  Churchwomen  of  St. 
James’;  and  the  ladies  have  held  their  Summer  Fair  and  Christmas  Bazaar 
there  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the  parish.  Several  times  a  year, 
as  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  members  of  the  parish  gather  for  “covered  dish 
suppers”,  and  there  the  annual  parish  meetings  are  held. 

In  late  December  of  1949  the  interior  of  the  Parish  House  burned 
and  by  concerted  effort  was  restored  to  use  by  January  of  1951. 
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Ill 

Music  in  the  Church 

The  organ  in  St.  James’  Church  is  but  the  most  recent  of  several 
that  have  been  used  over  the  years.  The  first  mention  of  such  an  instrument 
in  the  annals  of  the  parish  occurs  in  a  statement  that  Col.  Timothy  Wain- 
wright  was  chosen  organist  on  April  3,  1820,  but  it  is  not  revealed  whether 
the  organ  was  acquired  then  or  previously. 

Wainwright  was  also  chief  of  several  male  “choristers",  who  com¬ 
prised  the  choir  of  that  day;  and  we  may  presume  that  both  the  organ 
and  the  choristers  occupied  a  balcony  at  the  rear  of  the  church. 

This  first  organ  was  moved  to  the  second  church  upon  its  construc¬ 
tion  in  1834;  and  although  some  talk  was  heard  in  1851  about  a  new  organ, 
the  original  instrument  endured  a  second  move  into  the  third  church  in 
1858.  Henry  T.  Robbins  was  organist  for  fifty  years,  until  May  of  1901, 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $50. 

A  long-hoped-for  new  organ  was  installed  in  the  spring  of  1867 
and  a  third  instrument,  built  by  Hall  and  Company,  New  Haven,  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1903.  It  was  considerably  larger  than  its  predecessors  and  re¬ 
quired  the  construction  of  a  special  loft.  This  organ  was  not  fully  paid  for 
until  a  still  newer,  larger  and  better  organ  —  the  fourth  —  was  given  in 
1918-19. 

At  that  time.  Miss  Gertrude  Dudley  Walker,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
parents,  gave  the  present  instrument,  which  was  built  by  the  Austin  Organ 
Company.  Miss  Walker  paid  for  the  alteration  of  the  church  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  new  organ  and  established  an  endowment  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  From  this  fund,  improvements  have  been  built  into  the  organ  from 
time  to  time. 

Until  the  turn  of  the  century,  wind  for  the  playing  of  the  organ 
was  generated  by  a  hand-pumped  bellows,  the  cost  of  which  was  budgeted 
at  $25  per  year.  Then,  in  January  1900,  Eugene  Robbins  constructed  a 
water-powered  attachment  to  operate  the  bellows;  and  this  in  turn  was 
superseded  by  an  electric  motor. 

Early  in  1902,  during  the  rectorship  of  Howard  M.  Dumbell,  the 
choir,  which  had  since  the  founding  of  the  church  sung  in  a  loft  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  was  vested  and  brought  to  the  Chancel;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  when  the  third  organ  was  bought,  it  too  was  installed  in  the  front 
of  the  church. 

In  recent  years  several  organists  have  served  St.  James’,  as  listed: 

F.  Maurice  Mitchell 

Cris  H.  Edgerton  -  1922 

Joseph  Kershaw  -  1923 

Richard  Tweedy  -  1924 

Harold  E.  Thompson  -  1926-1932 

Frank  W.  Beattie  -  from  1932  to  the  present. 

Messrs.  Tweedy  and  Thompson,  particularly,  presented  several  re 
citals  during  their  association  with  St.  James’;  and  the  present  organist, 
Mr.  Beattie,  not  only  followed  the  custom  but  also  conducted  weekly  sing¬ 
ing  classes  for  children  during  several  summers. 

Brought  to  Berkshire  School  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Lynes, 
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whose  organist  and  choirmaster  he  was  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Beattie  had  long  headed  the  music  department  at  the  School,  and  once  a 
year  he  brings  the  Glee  Club  to  St.  James’  to  furnish  music  for  a  Sunday 
service.  In  observance  of  the  town’s  Bicentennial  celebration,  this  choir  of 
strong  male  voices  sang  four  songs  bv  native  composers  at  the  service  on 
May  28,  1961. 

This  chapter  cannot  be  closed  without  special  mention  being  made 
of  the  highly  valued  contributions  by  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  who, 
throughout  the  many  years  of  our  church’s  history,  have  served  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  choristers  to  the  glory  of  God. 

IV 

Sunday  Schools 

The  first  report  in  the  Diocesan  Journal  relative  to  Sunday  School 
at  St.  James’  placed  its  size  at  100  pupils  in  1830,  in  the  incumbency  of 
Sturges  Gilbert.  It  declined  to  60  in  1835  but  reached  a  peak  of  112  in 
1840  under  Samuel  Hassard.  However,  in  1839,  just  prior  to  the  separation 
of  Trinity  Parish,  Hassard  had  reported  90  pupils  under  18  teachers  at  St. 
James’  and  30  at  the  Chapel  in  Van  Deusenville. 

During  the  ’40’s  and  ’50’s,  no  more  than  76  Sunday  School  pupils 
were  reported,  but  in  1864  John  T.  Huntington  wrote  that  ISO  pupils  from 
four  Sunday  Schools  at  Seekonk,  Bung  Hill,  Egremont  Plain  and  the  church 
itself,  assembled  at  the  church  on  Christmas  Eve  to  enjoy  their  first  Christ¬ 
mas  tree. 

Thereafter  the  number  of  pupils  hovered  in  the  80’s  and  90’s  and 
reached  another  peak  of  111  in  1882  and  1883.  The  annual  parish  report 
for  the  year  1961  listed  60  pupils  and  9  teachers. 


■* 
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Chapter  1 1 

GIFTS  AND  MEMORIALS 


I N  addition  to  the  substantial  gifts  of  money  and  endowments  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere,  many  memorials  given  over  the  years  have  beautified 
the  church  and  been  used  in  worship  services  and  for  subsidiary  activities 
of  the  Parish.  They  are  gratefully  acknowledged  in  the  following  list: 

1763  An  acre  of  land  deeded  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  for  the  first  Anglican  Church  in  Great 
Barrington,  by  John  Burghardt. 

1857  Blue  limestone  for  the  third  church,  cut  and  contributed  by 
John  Newton  Robbins. 

1858  For  the  new  third  church: 

Complete  set  of  Chancel  books,  by  Clark  W.  Bryant. 

Marble  font  and  Communion  service,  by  Mrs.  Judith  S.  Bigelow. 
Bishop’s  chair  and  gas  fixtures  for  Chancel  desk  and  pulpit,  by 
Artemas  Bigelow. 

Two  Chancel  chairs,  by  Miss  Cornelia  Crossman. 

Note:  The  Bishop’s  chair  and  Chancel  chairs  are  now  in  the 
corridor  of  the  parish  house. 

1876  A  pair  of  wooden  almsbasins,  Easter,  1876,  in  memoriam  Betsey 
M.  Walker,  given  by  Phoebe  E.  Walker 
1885  All  Saints’  Day.  Brass  Altar  Cross  by  Belle  Whiting  in  memory 
of  Lucy  A.  Whiting. 

1885  Brass  Eagle  Lectern,  gift  of  Lucy  C.  Whitlock,  in  memory 
of  her  father. 

1885  Low-bov  in  rectory,  from  Miss  Isabelle  C.  A.  Whitin". 

1887- 

1888  Chancel  window  above  Altar,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Goodwin  Anderson,  by  popular  subscription.  It  represents  the 
Ascension  of  Christ  (Acts  1:9-10).  The  work  of  Charles  F.  Hoge- 
man  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  American  associate  of  Charles  Bqpth,  of 
New  York  and  London. 

1888  Silver  Ciborium,  engraved  in  memory  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Foster, 
October  27,  1888. 

1890  Silver  alms  basins,  in  memory  of  Reginald  U.  Smith  and  of  his 
wife,  Katharine  Drake  Smith,  by  Mrs.  Reginald  U.  Smith. 

1899- 

1900  Donation  of  land  south  of  church  and  clearing  of  the  site  for  the 
parish  house,  by  Edward  F.  Searles. 

1905  Free  loan  of  house  on  Bridge  Street  for  five  years,  to  be  used  for 
Parish  gatherings,  by  Edward  F.  Searles. 

1908  Processional  Cross,  by  Captain  Cleland.  First  carried  on  Easter 
Day,  April  19,  1908,  by  first  crucifer,  Hobart  T.  Robbins. 

1913  Brass  Missal  Stand.  Gift  of  Dr.  Lynes  in  memory  of  his  mother, 

Mary  Edith  Russell  Lynes. 

1914  Eleven  oak  pews  for  Chapel,  by  Mrs.  F.  T.  Owen  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Walker. 

1917  Silk  flag  in  memory  of  Sergeant  Charles  P.  Champion,  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Mabel  French  Champion. 

1919  Organ,  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hall  Walker,  by 
their  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  Hall  Walker.  Made  by  the  Austin 
Organ  Co. 
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The  Altar  of  St.  James’  Church 


The  Altar  ami  Re  redos,  1926 ,  are  a  memorial  to  Robert  Bach¬ 
man,  Jr.,  22nd  Rector.  The  Altar  is  of  Indiana  limestone  and  contains 
a  stone  from  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  in  Jerusalem.  The  Reredos,  of 
carved  wood,  richly  szilded  and  polychromed.  embodies  statues  in  full 
relief  of  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Mark.  St.  Peter,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Paul.  The  win¬ 
dow  depicting  the  Ascension  is  in  memory  of  Daniel  Goodwin  An¬ 
derson,  15th  Rector.  The  central  panel  was  made  in  1888.  the  two 
side  panels  added  in  1924.  in  memory  of  the  parents  of  Albert  A 
\V inant.  The  carved  walnut  Altar  Rail.  1986,  is  in  memory  of  Joseph 
Russell  Lynes,  D.D..  21st  Rector. 
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A  Child  is  Received  into  the  Congregation  of  Christ's  Flock 

A  baptism  btj  the  twenty-fourth  Rector  of  St.  James'  Parish ,  Richard  Mortimer- 
Maddox ,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Raifstanger  standing  by.  The  marble  font  was 
given  to  the  Church  in  1858,  and  the  carved  triptych  representing  the  Crucifixion  and 
Resurrection  in  1930.  In  the  background  to  the  left  is  the  polychromed  walnut  font 
cover. 
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1919  Bronze  Honor  Roll,  in  memory  of  members  of  the  Parish  who 
served  in  World  War  I,  by  George  Church.  Its  text  is  on  page  44. 

1924  The  two  side  panels  of  the  Chancel  window,  completing  the 
representation  of  Christ’s  Ascension,  in  memory  of  his  parents  'ov 
Albert  A.  Winant. 

1925  Stained  glass  window,  in  memory  of  his  wife  and  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lilah  H.  Good,  by  Charles  L.  Wetherbee.  Made  by  G.  Owen 
Bonawit,  New  York,  it  has  an  antique  design  and  distinctive 
drawing  that  are  qualities  of  14th  centurv  glass.  Described  more 
fully  in  section  on  windows. 

1925  Hall  clock  in  rectory,  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  S.  Belle  W’etherbee. 

1926  Pair  of  Silver  Altar  candlesticks,  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Parish. 

Silver  Altar  Cross,  from  anonymous  donor. 

Both  made  by  the  Art  and  Book  Company,  London,  after  a 
Florentine  pattern. 

1926  Two  embroidered  fair  linen  Altar  cloths,  made  and  given  by 
Mrs.  Harold  Farquhar  Hadden. 

1926  Altar  and  Reredos,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bachman  Jr., 
by  popular  subscription. 

Riddels  and  riddel-posts,  in  memory  of  Fedelia  Hunt  by  her  son 
Edmund  Pixley  Hunt. 

Both  are  described  on  page  48. 

1926  Sedilia  (seats)  of  carved  walnut  on  Epistle  side  of  Altar,  in 
memory  of  Edmund  Pixley  Hunt  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Hunt. 
Made  by  Ross  &  Co.,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  after  drawings  by 
Wilfred  Edwards  Anthony,  New  York. 

1926  Stained  glass  window,  in  memory  of  Adelaide  Cooper  French  by 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Champion.  Work  of  C.  E.  Kempe 
&  Co.,  London.  See  section  on  windows. 

1927  Wrought-iron  candelabra,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Edith  P.  Savile, 
by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Marius  Greene. 

1927  Pulpit-fall  of  green  brocade  silk  with  embroidered  cross,  from 
Mrs.  Harold  Farquhar  Hadden.  Made  by  New  York  Altar  Guild. 

1927  Pulpit-fall  of  white  brocade  silk.  Saint  Alban  pattern,  with 
orphreys  of  blue  velvet,  in  memory  of  Mary  Anne  Stuart  Haw¬ 
thorne,  by  her  sister.  Miss  Helen  Stuart  Hawthorne.  Made  bv 
St.  Hilda  Guild,  New  York. 

1927  Stained  glass  window,  in  memory  of  the  members  of  her  family 
w'ho  were  associated  with  the  Parish,  by  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hulbert. 
Work  of  G.  Owen  Bonawit,  New  York.  See  section  on  window's. 

1927  Violet  frontal  for  the  High  Altar,  in  memory  of  May  C.  Hamilton 
(Mrs.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton),  purchased  by  special  offerings 
for  memorials,  made  annually  on  All  Saints’  Day  through  1938. 
The  braid  with  which  the  frontal  is  adorned  was  secured  from 
an  old  Spanish  monastery  by  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton  and 
used  in  his  home  on  the  Isle  of  Capri.  A  matching  fringe  was 
especially  woven  in  England,  and  its  colors  of  red  and  gold  are 
those  both  of  Spain  and  its  patron.  Saint  James.  Frontal  made 
bv  Saint  Hilda  Guild,  New  York. 

1928  Set  of  silver-plated  bobeches  with  emblazoned  shields  for  the 
candles  on  the  High  Altar,  from  Valerie  Hadden  (Mrs.  Harold 
Farquhar  Hadden),  each  marked  “Presented  through  the  New 
York  Altar  Cuild.  V.  H.”. 

1928  Bronze  lamp  for  the  organ  console,  from  Stirling  B.  Thomas. 

1928  Violet  book-marks  for  the  lectern,  from  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Hunt. 

1928  Oriental  rug  for  the  foot-pace  of  the  Altar,  from  the  Parish  Aid 
and  Missionary  Society.  (Now  in  the  Sacristy). 

1928  Pair  of  glass  cruets,  from  the  Altar  Guild. 

1928  Chalice  Veil  of  linen,  from  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Champion. 

1928  White  book-marks  for  the  lectern,  from  the  Altar  Guild. 
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1928  Pulpit-fall  of  red  silk  with  velvet  and  gold  orphreys,  and  red 
book-marks  for  both  lectern  and  missal,  in  memorv'  of  Alice 
Emma  Seeley  Brewer,  from  twenty-seven  friends. 

The  last  three  items  made  by  the  St.  Hilda  Guild. 

1928  Green  book-marks  for  Altar  Missal,  by  Mrs.  Mabel  French 
Champion. 

1928  Lace,  for  use  upon  the  Altar,  from  Mrs.  Mabel  French  Cham¬ 
pion.  Made  in  Florence,  Italy. 

1928  Lace,  for  use  upon  the  Altar,  made  and  presented  by  Mrs. 
Elise  M.  Tower. 

1928  Piano  for  the  Chapel,  from  funds  donated  by  seventeen  parish- 
ionrs  to  a  choir  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Owen  Fox. 

1929  Banner  of  red  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  in  memory  of  Robert  S. 
Hawthorne,  presented  to  the  Sunday  School  by  his  sister,  Miss 
Helen  Stuart  Hawthorne.  It  carries  an  elaborate  embroidery  of 
the  unique  device  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Saint 
James,  Compostella.  The  ends  of  the  embroidered  Cross  are 
buds,  rather  than  blossoms,  which  were  the  insigne  of  squires  as 
distinct  from  the  older  Knights.  Made  by  the  J.  M.  Hall  Co. 
New  York. 

1929  Pall,  from  the  Altar  Guild.  Made  by  the  J.  M.  Hall  Co. 

1930  Processional  Cross,  in  memory  of  Charles  H.  Booth  and  Aurinda 
Booth  Clapp,  by  Miss  Jennie  M.  Maleady.  Solid  silver  set  with 
stones  of  chalcedony  and  lapis  lazuli  and  embellished  with  deli¬ 
cate  enamel  work.  Staff  of  ebonized  mahogany  and  silver.  De¬ 
sign  was  taken  from  cross  appearing  in  portrait  of  Archbishop 
Warham,  by  Hans  Holbein,  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
Executed  by  J.  Wippell  &  Co.,  London. 

1930  Missal-stand  for  High  Altar,  from  Miss  Helen  S.  Hawthorne. 
Carved  walnut,  made  by  J.  Wippell  &  Co.,  Exeter  and  London. 

1930  One  hundred  hymnals,  from  Mrs.  Harold  F.  Hadden. 

1930  Altar  Missal  in  memory  of  Ralph  Wainwright  Pope,  from  his 
son  Frank  Judson  Pope. 

1930  Altar  Missal,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Jenny  Ostrom  Loop,  from  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  H.  C.  Church. 

1930  Chancel  prayer  book,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Harper  Hol¬ 
brooke,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Harper. 

1930  Chancel  prayer  book,  in  memory  of  George  Alfred  Schultze,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  William  Frederick  Schultze. 

1930  Pair  of  silver-plated  vases  for  the  Altar,  marked  “In  memory  of 
Kenneth  Hadden,  1892-1918,  by  his  Mother’’,  from  Mrs..  Harold 
Farquhar  Hadden. 

1930  Bronze  Cross  on  west  gable  of  the  roof  of  the  nave,  in  memory 
of  Ralph  Wainwright  Pope,  by  Frank  Judson  Pope  and  Mrs. 
Horace  R.  Wemple.  Designed  and  made  by  R.  Geissler,  New 
York. 

1930  Baptistry  in  north  aisle,  in  memory  of  Isaac  Hatch  Rice  and 
Jennie  Mildred  Rice,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Pratt  Hulbert.  The  marble 
font  dates  from  1858;  the  cover  is  of  walnut  highly  decorated  with 
color  and  gold.  On  the  adjacent  wall,  a  triptych  carved  and 
painted,  portrays  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  as  symbols  of 
baptism.  Made  by  Irving  and  Casson- Davenport  Co. 

1930  Bronze  tablet,  "In  loving  memory  of  his  father,  George  Willis 
Peters.  December  4,  1850  —  March  19,  1930”,  by  Dr.  John 
Dodge  Peters.  Made  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York. 

1931  Hymnboards.  A  bequest  of  $100  was  received  from  Mrs.  Grace 
E.  Whiting  and  added  to  the  endowment  fund,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  which  the  Vestry  designated  the  hymnboards  a  memorial 
to  the  donor. 

1935  Embroidered  Pall,  from  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Chapman.  Made  by  J. 
M.  Hall  Co.,  New  York. 
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1936  Communion  Rail  of  carved  walnut,  bearing  small  bronze  plate  in 
scribed  “In  memory  of  Joseph  Russell  Lynes,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Saint  James’  Church,  19L0-1919,  the  gift  of  many  friends”.  Ac¬ 
companying  this  gift  were  kneeling  cushions  and  a  rope,  of  blue 
velour.  A  committee  consisting  of  Mesdames  John  Dodge  Peters, 
John  H.  C.  Church,  Edward  Parsons  Davis,  and  Denison  D.  Dana 
secured  contributions  from  seventy-six  persons  and  organizations. 
Made  by  Irving  &  Casson-Davenport  Co.,  New  York. 

No  date  Violet  set  of  Eucharistic  Vestments  and  Red  set  of  Eucharist 
Vestments,  given  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Bachman  Jr. 

Green  set  of  Eucharistic  Vestments,  Chalice  Veil  and  Burse,  given 
by  the  Parish  Aid  and  Missionary  Society  and  the  Men's  As¬ 
sociation. 

White  set  of  Eucharistic  Vestments,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Bachman  Jr.,  by  Mrs.  George  L.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Clark  T.  Durant 
and  Miss  Helen  S.  Hawthorne. 

White  Silk  Chalice  Veil  and  White  Silk  Burse,  in  memory  of 
Adelaide  Cooper  French  by  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Champion. 

1941  Green  hangings  and  set  of  Eucharistic  vestments,  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Van  Wagner  Pruyn,  by  her  son  Robert  J.  Puryn.  Of 
brocaded  silk  embellished  with  orphreys  of  silver  brocatelle,  the 
set  included  Chasuble,  Chalice  Veil,  Burse,  Missal  Markers,  Pul¬ 
pit-Fall  and  Lectern  Book-Markers  &  stole  and  maniple. 

Preaching  Stole  to  match  the  above,  in  memory  of  Mary  Augusta 
Loop,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Altar  Guild,  by  which  it 
was  given. 

1941  Church  Flag,  given  by  Mrs.  Edward  Hugh  Sothem  (Julia  Mar¬ 
lowe).  With  the  design  and  symbolism  adopted  by  the  General 
Convention  of  1940,  it  was  of  silk  trimmed  with  gold  fringe  and 
tassels  and  mounted  upon  a  walnut  staff,  and  now  stands  beside 
the  pulpit. 

1941  A  Church  Flag  of  bunting  for  exterior  use,  given  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
R.  Botham. 

1941  Massive  pair  of  solid  silver  vases  for  the  Altar,  given  in  memory 
of  James  Armstrong  Renwick  by  his  wife.  Made  by  Tiffany  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

1944  American  Flag  of  silk,  in  memory  of  William  Taylor  Day,  given 
by  Altaraz  School  Associates,  Inc.,  of  which  he  was  a  board 
member. 

1944  Sedilia  on  Gospel  side  of  Altar,  in  memory  of  Harriet  Callender 
Owen,  given  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  May  C.  Owen  Fox.  Carved  to 
correspond  to  those  on  the  left  of  the  Altar,  they  were  made  by 
Irving  and  Casson-Davenport  Co.,  New  York,  from  drawings  by 
Wilfrid  Edwards  Anthony. 

1948  Cope  of  white  brocaded  silk  with  hood  of  ruby-red  velvet,  from 
Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Botham. 

White  brocaded  silk  chasuble  with  ruby-red  velvet  orphreys, 
stole  and  maniple,  in  memory  of  “Infant  John”,  presented  anony¬ 
mously. 

Chalice  Veil  and  Burse  of  white  silk  brocade,  in  memory  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Andrews  Smith,  given  by  Mrs.  Smith. 

Funeral  Pall  of  white  silk  brocade  with  ruby-red  velvet  cross,  de¬ 
signed  by  Richard  Mortimer-Maddox.  All  of  these  made  by  J. 

M.  Hall  Co.,  New  York. 

1949  Walnut  Lectern,  in  memory  of  William  Taylor  Day,  given  by 
Mrs.  Taylor  Day  and  their  daughter  Anita  Day  Andrews.  Made 
bv  Geissler,  New  York. 

1949  Two  fair  linens,  from  Mrs.  May  C.  Owen  Fox  and  Mrs.  H.  Grev 
Treadwell.  Made  and  embroidered  by  J.  M.  Hall  Co.,  New  York. 

1949  Standard  or  Pavement  Candlesticks,  in  memory  of  Frank  Douglas 
Denton,  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Denton.  Made  bv  Rambusch, 
New  York. 
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1951  Altar  Missal  of  Red  Morocco,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Frank 
Lord. 

1953  White  Pulpit-Fall,  with  gold-embroidered  representation  of  the 
Lamb  and  Staff,  made  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Janet  Ticknor. 

1954.  Children’s  Processional  Cross,  in  memory  of  Babv  Peeon  and 
Baby  Philip  Gulick,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Gulick  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leon  Pecon. 

1955  Hemlock  hedge  and  shrubs,  in  memory  of  Edward  B.  Dolby, 
given  in  equal  part  by  his  family  and  bv  friends’  donations. 

1955  Stokers  for  parish  house  boiler,  given  by  John  G.  Moran  and 
Robert  K.  Wneeler. 

1955  Outside  basement  stairway  in  parish  house,  in  memory  of  Thomas 
S.  Ramsdell  Jr. 

1956  Doors  of  red  leather  between  vestibule  and  narthex,  with  plate 
inscribed  “These  doors  are  to  the  Glorv  of  God  and  in  loving 
memory  of  Mary  Storer  Crane  (and)  John  Russell  Crane.  Given 
by  their  son  Montgomery  S.  Crane,  Christmas  1956.’’ 

1956  Two  processional  lanterns,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Louise  Dalzell 
Trader  and  Mrs.  Alice  Dalzell  Anderson,  given  by  Searles  High 
School  Class  of  1906. 

1957  Purple  stole,  given  by  the  choir. 

1958  Lights  in  the  tower  vestibule,  in  memory  of  Louise  B.  and  John 
W.  Stanley,  given  by  their  daughter  Dorothy  Stanley  Crane 
(Mrs.  Montgomery  S.  Crane). 

1958  Altar  hangings,  in  memory  of  Ellen  Potter  Tobey,  Thomas  Spen¬ 
cer  Ramsdell,  Thomas  Potter  Ramsdell,  Sheldon  Chalkley  Collins, 
and  Stephen  Chalkley  Collins,  given  by  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Rams¬ 
dell  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  C.  Collins. 

1959  Wooden  steps  for  Cross,  in  memory  of  Eleanor  Gorham,  given 
bv  the  choir. 

1959  Blue  Kneelers  and  Cushions  in  choir  stalls,  in  memory  of  John 
Henry  Coffin  Church,  given  bv  his  daughter  Mrs.  Delano  de 
Windt. 

1960  Re-covering  of  pew  cushions  and  kneelers  in  blue,  by  anonymous 
donor. 

1960  Two  silver  plated  alms  basins,  in  memory  of  Montgomery  Storer 
Crane,  bv  Cvnthia  Crane,  his  daughter,  and  John  Crane,  his  son. 

1960  Sanctuary  rug  on  altar  foot-pace,  in  memory  of  Montgomery 
Storer  Crane,  given  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  Stanley  Crane. 

1961  Silver  Baptismal  Shell,  given  by  the  Rev’d  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce 
Middleton  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  Baptism  of  their#  fourth 
child,  Mark  Lewis. 

1961  Two  bells  added  to  the  Tower,  “Miles”  (1188  lbs.)  and  “Lydia” 
(705  lbs.)  cast  in  Holland  at  the  foundry  of  Petit  &  Fritsen  Ltd. 
at  Aarle-Rixtel  and  mounted  and  hung  bv  the  I.  T.  Verdin  Co. 
of  Cincinnati,  given  bv  the  Misses  Eleanor,  Edvthe,  and  Avis 
Seed  in  memory  of  their  parents,  Miles  and  Lydia  Seed.  \Tew 
mountings  and  an  electric  bell-ringer  were  provided  for  the  old 
bell  as  well. 

1961  The  old  Tower  Clock  was  replaced  by  an  electricallv-powered 
motor  and  new  dials  made  bv  the  1.  T.  Verdin  Co.  of  Cincinnati. 
The  dials  are  a  replica  of  the  old  wooden  ones,  but  are  made  of 
black  plexiglass  with  anodized  alumnium  numerals  gold-leafed. 
The  hands  of  the  old  clock,  being  in  good  condition,  were  re¬ 
tained.  The  cost  —  a  little  under  $3,000  —  was  met  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  gift. 

1961  The  William  Miller  Sperry  Memorial  Carillon  was  dedicated  on 
Sunday,  December  10.  Given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Beinecke  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Beinecke’s  father.  Consisting  of  49 
Flemish-tuned  bells,  49  harp-tuned  bells,  and  25  English-tuned 
bells,  together  with  a  Westminster  Hour  Strike  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  roll-player,  this  instrument  was  made  bv  Schulmerich 
Carillons,  Inc.  of  Sellersville,  Pa. 
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1962  From  an  anonymous  gift  was  purchased  150  new  Prayer  Books 
and  150  new  Hymnals  for  the  Church,  as  a  memorial  to  William 
Miller  Sperrv. 

1962  A  silver  and  ebony  Verge,  wrought  with  the  arms  of  St.  James' 
Parish,  designed  and  made  bv  J.  Wippell  &  Co.,  Ltd.  of  Exeter 
and  London,  in  memory  of  William  Miller  Sperry. 

1962  A  pair  of  silver  and  ebony  Churchwarden  Staves  embodying  the 
scallop  shell  that  is  the  emblem  of  St.  James  the  Great,  designed 
and  made  by  J.  Wippell  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  Exeter  and  London.  Given 
anonymously. 

1962  A  heavv-weight  silver,  hand-made  reproduction  of  the  York 
Minster  Chalice,  six  inches  high,  and  paten  to  match,  made  bv 
The  Warham  Guild,  Ltd.  of  London.  Given  bv  Mrs.  Montgomery 
S.  Crane  in  memory  of  Virginia  Moore  Kimbro. 

1962  Additional  carpet  for  the  side  aisles  of  the  Church  and  a  pair  of 
handled,  fluted  urns  (Sheffield)  circa  1825,  bearing  the  crest  of 
Baron,  for  use  as  flower  vases  on  the  altar.  Anonymous  gifts. 

1962  An  oriental  rug  for  the  Sacristy.  A  gift  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Adams. 

Stained  Class  Windows  in  St.  James’  Church 

In  Chancel,  over  the  Altar 

Three  paneled,  representing  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  based  on 
Acts  I:  9-10.  Central  panel  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin 
Anderson,  erected  by  his  congregation  in  1887-8.  Made  bv  Charles 
F.  Hogeman  of  Orange,  X.  J.,  American  Associate  of  Charles  Booth 
of  London.  The  two  side  panels,  completing  the  scene,  were  given 
in  1924  by  Albert  A.  W'inant  in  memory  of  his  parents. 

Gospel  side,  from  Chancel  toward  the  Xarthex. 

1.  Site  occupied  by  door  to  parish  house. 

2.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  based  on  St.  Luke  2:  22-32. 
“In  memory  of  Loring  Griswold  Robbins,  for  twenty  years  Senior 
Warden  of  St.  James’  Church;  born  April  30,  1797,  died  April  20, 
1886;  and  of  Zadv  Tobev  Robbins,  bom  January  21,  1802,  died 
August  25,  1873.” 

3.  The  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  based  on  St.  Matthew  25:1-13.  “To 
the  Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  Lucy  Dodge  Peters, 
born  2nd  December  1850,  died  29th  October  1909,  her  husband 
George  Willis  Peters  and  children  have  caused  this  window  to  be 
erected  1911.” 

4.  The  Magi  present  Gold.  Frankincense  and  Mvrrh  to  the  Christ 
Child,  based  on  St.  Mathew  2:10-11.  “To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in 
loving  memory  of  Adelaide  Cooper  French,  bom  23rd  January 
1847,  died  17th  October  1918.” 

5.  The  Blessed  Virgin  Marv  and  the  Christ  Child,  surrounded  by 
decorative  border  of  symbolic  shields  suggested  bv  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles.  “This  window  has  been  erected  A.D.  1925  to  the  Glory 
of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  S.  Belle  Wetherbee  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Lilah.” 

Epistle  side,  from  Chancel  toward  the  Xarthex. 

1.  Our  Lord,  seated,  hands  spread  on  either  side,  accompanied  bv 
text:  “Thou  openest  thine  hand  and  fillest  all  things  living  with 
plenteousness:  Psalm  145.  verse  16." 

“In  memory  of  Isaac  Smithson  Hartley,  D.D.,  Rector  of  this  church 
Xovember  1891  -  Tulv  1899.  Bom  1830,  died  1899.” 

2.  Angel  and  Child  bearing  a  lilv.  “Entered  into  Paradise:  Philip 
Ensign  —  Frank  Kingsley  —  Children  of  Frederick  X.  and  Elizabeth 
E.  Deland.” 

‘Lord,  Thou  has  let  thy  little  ones  depart  in  peace.  Into  thv 
hands,  O  God,  we  commend  their  spirits  for  Thou  hast  redeemed 
them,  O  Lord.  Thou  God  of  Truth. 
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“O  Jesus,  Thou  hast  bidden  them  come  to  Thee;  Thou  hast 
opened  to  them  the  gate  of  Glory. 

“Thou  hast  given  them  an  inheritance  with  Thy  saints  in  light. 
“Thou  hast  placed  them  in  the  habitation  of  joy  and  goodness. 
There  they  live  with  Thy  holy  Angels  in  all  blessedness  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen." 

3.  The  Risen  Lord  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene.  "In  memoriam 
Merret  Seeley,  died  April  8,  1886. 

Text:  RABBONI,  based  on  St.  John  20:  11-16.  “I  have  full  faith 
in  the  Mercy  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  and  daily  pray  for 
forgiveness  that  my  soul  may  be  saved.” 

“Elizabeth  Seeley,  died  September  1878. 

Julia  E.  Seeley  departed  this  life  January  11,  1887,  in  the  commun¬ 
ion  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.” 

4.  Angel  proclaiming  the  birth  of  Christ.  Text  based  on  St.  Luke 
2:11:  “Unto  you  this  day  is  born  a  Saviour.” 

Revd.  Sturges  Gilbert,  born  1781,  died  1847,  Rector  of  St.  James’ 
Church  from  1827  to  1840.” 

5.  Christ  as  the  Good  Sheperd,  based  on  St.  John  10:14.  “In  memo¬ 
riam  —  Charles  Pratt  Hulbert. 

(G.  Owen  Bonawit.  New  York  1926)" 
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1801 

Bethel  Judd 

August  30, 

1801 

1805 

Abraham  Brunson 

1802 

Tilotson  Brunson 

1802 

Samuel  Griswold 

April  30, 

1804 

September  18, 

1820 

George  T.  Chapman 

1819 

1820 

Solomon  Blakeslee 

September  28, 

1821 

Jul/  15, 

1827 

Sturges  Gilbert 

September 

1828 

1839 

Samuel  Hassard 

April  21, 

1839 

January  13, 

1847d 

Samuel  Dexter  Denison 

April  4. 

1847 

November  15, 

1849 

Justin  E.  Field 

January  20, 

1850 

July  19, 

1851 

John  F.  Woart 

October  19, 

1851 

April  5, 

1854 

Francis  Byrne 

July  1. 

1854 

October  29, 

1854 

William  Wood  Seymour 

December  25, 

1854 

November  1, 

1855 

George  Lewis  Platt 

January  1, 

1856 

June  30, 

1858 

Charles  A.  L.  Richards 

September  4, 

1858 

September  16, 

1861 

John  T.  Huntington 

December  24, 

1861 

September  1, 

1864 

Robert  Weeks 

January  1, 

1864 

July  1, 

1864 

John  H.  Rogers 

April  30, 

1865 

February  15, 

1866 

John  C.  Eccleston 

April  12. 

1866 

December  31, 

1866 

Henry  Olmstead 

September  1, 

1867 

October  1, 

1872 

Jesse  A.  Penniman 

1870 

Orlando  F.  Starkey 

January  19, 

1873 

March  28, 

1875 

Charles  T.  B.  Tremaine 

April  4, 

1875 

January  25, 

1876 

Daniel  Goodwin  Anderson 

February  14, 

1876 

May  15, 

1882d 

Joseph  E.  Lindholm 

August  1, 

1882 

January  29, 

1885 

Henry  A.  Adams 

April  4, 

1885 

May  1, 

1886 

Theodore  B.  Foster 

June  25, 

1886 

September  1, 

1891 
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19. 

Isaac  Smithson  Hartley 

February 

1, 

1892 

Harrv  I.  Bodley 

January 

1899 

Smith  Delancey  Townsend 

July 

1899 

20. 

Howard  Murray  Dumbell 

January 

1, 

1900 

21. 

Joseph  Russell  Lynes 

June 

L 

1910 

22. 

Robert  Bachman,  Jr. 

January 

1, 

1920 

Edward  Clarke  Bradley 

March 

1, 

1922 

23. 

Edward  C.  M.  Tower 

April 

30, 

1922 

William  E.  Soule 

Emerv  Glaeser 

William  G.  Thompson 

Edward  K.  Thurlow 

September  1. 

1929 

Franklin  Knight 

24. 

Richard  Mortimer-Maddox 

November 

7, 

1944 

Robert  R.  Carmichael 

September  13, 

1960 

25. 

Arthur  Pierce  Middleton 

January 

1. 

1961 

d— Died  in  office. 

Un-numbered:  Temporary  supply  priest. 
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Henry  Austin  Adams,  who  served  St.  James’  in  1885-6,  served  also 
in  Wethersfield  (Conn.),  Albany,  Buffalo  and  New  York  City. 

Daniel  Goodwin  Anderson,  bom  May  9,  1840  in  Sutton,  Mass., 
attended  Leicester  Academy  and  Kenyon  College.  In  the  Civil  War  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  with  the  96th  Ohio  Regiment,  and  after 
Lincoln’s  assassination  he  guarded  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  in  Washington 
from  a  mob.  He  attended  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  and  was  or¬ 
dained  deacon  and  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Delaware.  He  served  parishes 
at  Ashton,  Cranston  (both  in  Rhode  Island)  and  Troy  before  coming  to  St. 
James’  in  1876.  He  died  here  in  1882  and  vvas  buried  locally. 

Robert  Bachman  Jr.  was  bom  in  1877  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  attended 
Hotchkiss  School  and  Princeton  University.  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  be  prepared  for  that  ministry  at  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
inary,  but  abandoning  his  intention  to  be  ordained,  engaged  in  settlement 
work  in  New  York  for  eight  years.  He  conformed  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
prepared  for  orders  and  was  ordained  to  a  curacy  in  Grace  Church,  New 
York,  in  1912.  In  1914  he  became  assistant  to  Bishop  Courtney  at  St.  James’ 
Church,  New  York,  and  upon  the  Bishop’s  resignation,  priest-in-charge  for 
a  year.  In  1916  he  went  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  and  to 
St.  James’,  Great  Barrington,  in  1920.  He  died  here  in  1921. 

Solomon  Blakeslee  was  ordained  priest  June  3,  1789  by  Bishop 
Samuel  Seaburv.  He  served  here  from  1821  to  1827  and  also  at  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.).  He  died  April  10,  1835. 

Harry  I.  Bodlev,  bom  in  1853,  served  St.  Mark’s  at  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  for  fifty  years.  He  supplied  at  St.  James’  in  1899  while  rector  at 
North  Adams,  and  died  February  20,  1928. 

Gideon  Bostwick  was  bom  in  1742  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Yale  College  in  1762  and  came  to  Great  Barrington  to  take 
charge  of  a  school.  Originally  a  Congregationalism  he  became  an  Anglican 
in  college  and  within  two  years  after  coming  here  he  was  a  Lay  Reader  at 
Christ  Church.  He  held  services  also  at  Lanesborough,  Nobletown  and 
New  Concord;  those  congregations  in  cooperation  with  that  at  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  sent  Bostwick  to  England  to  study  for  the  priesthood;  on  February 
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24,  1770,  he  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  and  on  March  11  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  both  events  occurring  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  James’  Palace,  London, 
Bishop  Richard  Terrick  conferring  Holy  Orders.  In  June  he  assumed  his 
position  in  Great  Barrington  as  Christ  Church’s  first  rector,  and  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  per¬ 
formed  missionary  work  in  forty-seven  communities  in  adjacent  areas  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Vermont  and  Connecticut.  He  sponsored  Daniel 
Burhans’  candidacy  for  Holy  Orders  and  while  returning  from  the  latter’s 
ordination  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  died  in  New  Milford  on  June  13,  1793. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Mahaiwe  Cemetery,  Great  Barrington. 

Edward  Clarke  Bradley  attended  Harvard  University  and  obtained 
the  M.A.  degree  at  Butler  University  in  1914,  after  ordinations  in  1906 
and  1907.  He  served  in  Indianapolis,  and  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Pittsfield  and 
Trinity,  Lenox.  He  supplied  at  St.  James’  in  1922. 

Ezra  Bradley  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Jarvis,  September  30, 
1798,  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  but  was  rejected  for  the  priesthood  by  the  Con¬ 
vocation  in  1804.  He  supplied  at  Christ  Church  in  1799-1801. 

Abraham  Brunson  was  ordained  priest  December  25,  1799,  and  in 
addition  to  supplying  at  Christ  Church  in  1802,  served  in  Vermont  and 
Ohio.  He  died  June  12,  1853. 

Tilotson  Brunson  supplied  Christ  Church  in  1802.  He  was  ordained 
in  Connecticut  on  September  22,  1786  and  died  in  1826. 

Daniel  Burhans  was  bom  July  7,  1763,  at  Sherman,  Conn.  He  served 
as  Lay  Reader  in  Lanesborough  under  Gideon  Bostwick  and  in  1791  began 
to  read  Systematic  Divinity.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1793-4. 
He  continued  as  missionary  in  Lanesborough  and  the  adjacent  area  for  six 
years,  and  with  other  priests,  supplied  at  Christ  Church.  Subsequently  he 
served  in  Newtown,  Conn.,  and  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  De¬ 
cember  30,  1853.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Trinity  College  in  1831. 

Francis  Bryne  was  engaged  to  serve  at  St.  James*  in  1854  but  was 
invited  to  resign  the  same  year,  so  was  not  instituted  Rector. 

Robert  R.  Carmichael  was  born  January  18,  1892  at  Worcester,  and 
received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Clark  College  in  1912.  He  attended  Harvard 
and  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1915,  and  served 
in  Blackinton,  Clinton  and  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  was  made  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Springfield, 
in  1950.  Although  retired,  he  supplied  at  St.  James’  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

George  T.  Chapman,  bom  September  21,  1786,  in  Devonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1795.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Gris¬ 
wold  in  1818,  and  supplied  at  St.  James’  and  churches  in  Lenox  and  Lanes¬ 
borough  in  1819-20.  He  held  rectorates  in  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey.  He  organized  several  churches, 
and  tire  Diocese  of  Kentucky.  He  received  his  D.D.  at  Transylvania  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  died  October  IS,  1872. 

Caleb  Child  was  admitted  to  the  diaconate  on  June  7,  1795  bv 
Bishop  Seabury,  but  was  rejected  for  the  priesthood  in  1801,  being  charged 
with  immoralities  as  well  as  with  “doctrinal  errors”.  He  supplied  at  Christ 
Church  as  Deacon  in  the  middle  1790’s. 

Thomas  Davies  was  bom  December  21,  1736,  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  and  came  to  America  in  1745.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1758 
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Sunday  Morning  at  St.  James’  Church 

« 

The  Junior  Warden  (Dr.  Hartwell  Homer )  is  seen  greeting  the  parishioners  with 
a  cheery  smile. 
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and  was  ordained  priest  in  England  on  August  23,  1761.  On  September 
IS,  1761,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  missionary  to  churches  in  Connecticut,  and  on  September 
21,  1762,  he  organized  the  Church  of  England  in  Great  Barrington.  He 
preached  the  first  service  in  the  new  Christ  Church  there  on  December  25, 
1764  In  Connecticut  he  served  parishes  in  New  Milford,  Roxbury,  Sharon, 
New  Preston,  New  Fairfield  and  Litchfield,  and  died  in  New  Milford  May 


Samuel  Dexter  Denison  was  bom  October  3,  1810,  in  Boston  and 
ordained  priest  May  28,  1845  after  attending  Trinity  College.  He  served 
at  St.  James’  from  '  1847  to  1849,  and  in  Texas.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
Secretary  and  General  Agent  of  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  and  so  continued  until  his  death  September  3,  1880. 

Howard  Murray  Dumbell  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  the 
South  in  1SS8  and  from  Seminary  in  1890.  In  addition  to  his  rectorship  at 
St  James’  from  1900  to  1910,  he  served  parishes  in  New  lork,  Tennessee, 
Massachusetts,  Florida  and  Connecticut.  He  was  Dean  of  St.  Marys  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  Memphis  from  1893-5,  and  died  some  time  in  the  middle  twenties. 

John  Clarkson  Eccleston  was  graduated  from  St.  Mary  s  Roman 
Catholic  College  with  an  A.B.  in  1847  and  an  M.A.  in  1849,  attended  Rut¬ 
gers  in  1850  and  received  his  D.D.  degree  in  1864;  he  was  graduated  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1854,  and  ordained  deacon  then  and 
priest  in  1855,  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter.  Other  than  his  short  rectorate  at 
St  Tames’  in  1866,  he  served  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Staten  Island,  where 
he  was  made  Rector  Emeritus  of  St.  John’s,  Clifton,  in  1898.  He  died  be¬ 
tween  1905  and  1910.  .  ,  T  « 

Justin  E.  Field  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Griswold,  January  b, 

1842,  and  served  Trinity  Church  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  for  23  years.  Although 
engaged  by  St.  James’  in  1854,  he  was  invited  to  resign  that  same  year 

and  was  not  instituted  rector.  He  died  March  6,  1893. 

Theodore  B.  Foster  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  18o8,  and  was 
Graduated  from  Columbia  University  in  1879.  He  was  priested  in  1883 
and  served  churches  in  New  York,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  and  served  at  St.  James’  from  1886  to  1891.  He  was  a  professor  at 
Western  Theological  Seminary  from  1913  to  19-9  and  died  July  -8,  1935. 

Stumes  Gilbert  was  ordained  priest  December  18,  1808,  and  was 
rector  at  St.  James’  from  1828  to  1839.  During  part  of  that  time  he  and 
his  wife  conducted  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  their  home.  He 
died  September  3,  1847,  after  serving  also  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Emery  Glaeser  briefly  supplied  at  St.  James  m  1925  during  the 

rector’s  absence  on  a  trip.  _ ,  u 

Samuel  Griswold  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Jarvis,  November 

7  1803  and  in  1804  became  the  second  rector  at  St.  James.  His  incum¬ 
bency  of  sixteen  vears  was  terminated  by  a  bitter  quarrel  m  1820,  and  he 
died  in  that  decade.  He  was  a  brother  of  Bishop  Griswold. 

Isaac  Smithson  Hartley,  bom  about  1831  m  New  \ork,  attended 
New  York  University,  and  the  Union  and  Andover  Theological  Seminaries; 
he  received  the  D.D.  degree  in  1874  from  Rutgers  University.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1891  by  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter  and  served  St 
lames’  from  1892,  dying  in  office  on  July  3,  1899.  He  was  buried  m  Great 
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Barrington.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books  on  theological  and  historical 
subjects. 

Samuel  Hassard,  bom  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  January  21,  1806, 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1826.  He  was  ordained  priest  June  17,  1835, 
and  served  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  prior  to  his  rectorate  of  St.  James’,  from 
1839  to  1847.  He  died  in  office  on  January  13  of  that  year  and  was  buried 
in  Great  Barrington. 

John  T.  Huntington  was  graduated  with  B.A.  degree  from  Trinity 
College  in  1850  and  received  his  M.A.  in  1853.  After  graduating  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1853,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Brownell  that  year  and  priest  by  Bishop  Potter  in  1854.  He  received  the 
D.D.  degree  in  1911.  He  served  in  New  Haven  prior  to  coming  to  St.  James’ 
from  1861  to  1864  and  was  Professor  of  Greek  at  Trinity  College,  1864- 
1878.  He  died  about  1919. 

Jasper  D.  Jones  supplied  at  Christ  Church  in  1801. 

Bethel  Judd  was  bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  in  May  1776,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1797.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Jarvis  of  Connecticut,  September  30,  1798.  After  serving  two  years  in  Con¬ 
necticut  he  moved  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was  during  this  interval,  from 
1801  to  1805,  that  he  supplied  at  Christ  Church  in  Great  Barrington.  He 
helped  organize  the  Diocesan  Missionary  Society  in  Connecticut,  was  pro¬ 
posed  for  bishop  but  declined  to  submit  his  name  because  of  unpopularity 
as  a  “moderate  Calvinist”.  In  1808  he  became  Principal  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  Maryland,  received  his  doctorate  from  Trinity  College  in  1831  and 
was  Principal  of  Cheshire  Academy  from  1832  to  1835.  After  that  he  held 
many  parishes  outside  Connecticut  but  died  April  18,  1858,  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  While  he  was  supply  priest  in  Great  Barrington  the  parish’s  name  was 
changed  to  St.  James’. 

Franklin  Knight  was  graduated  in  engineering  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  but  changed  to  the  ministry.  He  was  rector 
of  churches  in  Holyoke  and  Dalton,  and  retired  to  live  in  Great  Barrington, 
where  he  supplied  at  St.  James’  in  1938  during  the  absence  of  the  rector 
on  a  trip. 

Joseph  E.  Lindholm  was  ordained  in  1867  and  1868  by  Bishop 
Whipple  and  served  in  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  He  was 
Rector  of  St.  James’  from  1882  to  1885  and  died  March  14,  1910. 

Joseph  Russell  Lynes  was  bom  ca.  1878  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and 
attended  the  Select  School,  Trinity  School  and  Newton  Academy.  He 
received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Lafayette  College  and  the  Bachelor  of  Laws 
degree  from  New  York  Law  School  and  then  attended  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  He  received  his  doctorate  from  Lafayette  College  in  1921. 
He  was  ordained  in  1909  and  1910.  He  held  a  curacy  in  New  Jersey  during 
his  diaconate  and  came  to  St.  James’  upon  attaining  the  priesthood  in  1910. 
In  Great  Barrington  he  participated  in  civic  affairs  and  in  the  war  effort; 
drawing  upon  prior  experience  in  New  York’s  Seventh  Regiment,  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  local  company  of  the  State  Guard,  trained  it,  and  later  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  major  in  the  regiment  which  included  the  local  group.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  local  committee  on  public  safety,  and  a  member  of  the 
Wyantenuck  Country  Club.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  building  of  the 
Parish  House,  which  was  designed  in  accordance  with  his  ideas.  After 
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leaving  in  1919  he  served  in  parishes  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  De¬ 
cember  2,  1932. 

David  B.  Lynson  possibly  was  a  Lay  Reader,  since  the  scant  re¬ 
ferences  to  him  give  the  impression  that  he  had  not  received  Holy  Orders, 
and  the  official  records  do  not  mention  him.  He  served  at  Christ  Church 
intermittently  from  1793  to  1795. 

Richard  Mansfield,  bom  in  New  Haven  in  1724,  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1741,  and  took  priest’s  orders  in  England,  August  7,  1748.  He  was 
awarded  a  D.D.  degree  by  Yale  in  1792.  He  was  Rector’  of  Derby,  Conn., 
when  he  supplied  at  Christ  Church  prior  to  1770.  Died  1820. 

Arthur  Pierce  Middleton,  bom  in  Maryland  in  1916,  received  an 
M.A.  in  mediaeval  history  and  prehistoric  archaeology  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  an  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  in  early  American  History  at  Harvard. 
He  served  as  a  Fellow  and  later  a  Research  Associate  of  Colonial  Williams¬ 
burg  for  14  years,  the  last  six  as  Director  of  Research.  He  was  a  lecturer 
in  Colonial  History  at  William  and  Mary  College  and  Research  Associate 
of  the  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture.  During  the  war  he 
served  3/2  years  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Becoming  active  after  the  war  as  a 
lay  reader,  he  took  deacon’s  orders  in  1949  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  1951  by  the  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia  in  Bruton  Parish  Church, 
Williamsburg.  Concurrently  with  his  academic  work,  he  was  for  six  years 
Vicar,  then  Rector,  of  Blisland  Parish,  James  City  County,  Va.,  and  since 
1954  was  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Brookfield,  Conn.  He  came  to  St. 
James’  on  January  1,  1961  and  was  instituted  rector  by  Bishop  Hatch  on 
January  17.  Dr.  Middleton  is  the  author  of  Tobacco  Coast ,  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker,  and  of  many  articles  on  church.  Colonial  and  maritime 
history. 

Richard  Mortimer-Maddox  was  bom  November  21,  1900,  in  Bury, 
England,  and  graduated  from  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Egerton  Hall  Theological  College.  During  World  War  I  he 
served  in  the  Royal  Tank  Corps  and  in  1927  was  ordained  priest  at  Black- 
bum  Cathedral,  England.  In  1929  Mr.  Mortimer-Maddox  came  to  America 
and  took  summer  duty  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,.  New  York. 
Later  he  was  assistant  at  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  Providence,  R.  I.  From 
1931  to  1944  he  was  Rector  of  St.  John’s  in  Barrington,  R.  I.,  and  in  No¬ 
vember  of  1944  he  came  to  St.  James’.  Here  he  served  almost  sixteen  years, 
resigning  in  September,  1960,  to  devote  his  future  to  writing,  counseling 
and  preaching.  (President  of  Rotary  Club,  1947-8.) 

Henry  Olmstead  was  priested  in  1844,  and  served  at  St.  James’  from 
1867  to  1872.  From  here  he  went  to  Connecticut. 

Solomon  Palmer  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1729  and  was  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  for  13  years.  In  1754  he  took  Anglican  Orders  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  became  a  missionary  for  the  Propagation  Society,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Anglican 
priest  to  hold  services  in  Great  Barrington,  during  the  interval  1760-1762, 
and  he  returned  here  intermittently  after  Christ  Church  was  organized,  as 
late  as  1767.  He  died  in  1771. 

Jesse  A.  Penniman  was  ordered  a  priest  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  June 
29,  1856,  and  in  addition  to  supplying  at  St.  James’  briefly,  apparently  in 
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1870,  served  churches  in  Lenox,  Van  Deusenville,  and  in  Summit,  N  1 
He  was  deposed  in  1873.  ’ 

George  Lewis  Platt  was  born  ca.  1819  in  Connecticut  and  graduated 
from  Hobart  College  in  1841  with  B.A.  and  S.T.D.  degrees.  Ordained  to 
the  priesthood  on  April  11,  1848,  he  served  parishes  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  in  Great  Barrington  from  1856  to  1858.  He  died  January 
1900. 

Ebenezer  Punderson  was  a  native  of  New  Haven  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1726.  He  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  at  the  age  of 
21  at  North  Groton,  Conn.  He  subsequently  received  Holy  Orders  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1734,  and  became  a  missionary  of  the  Propagation  Society.  He  had 
services  in  Great  Barrington  in  1762.  He  died  in  1771  at  63  years  of  age. 

Charles  A.  L.  Richards  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Yale  in  1849 
and  an  M.D.  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1852.  He  was  ordered  dea¬ 
con  in  1858  by  Bishop  Meade  and  priest  in  1859  by  Bishop  Eastbum.  He 
served  at  St.  James  from  1S58  to  1861,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  may 
have  been  priested  here,  although  the  church  records  do  not  say  so  He 
subsequently  served  in  Philadelphia,  Columbus  and  Providence,  and  in 
Rhode  Island  was  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  a  represen¬ 
tative  to  the  General  Convention.  He  was  made  Rector  Emeritus  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  Providence,  in  1902,  and  died  about  1915. 

John  H.  Rogers  served  at  St.  James’  for  less  than  a  year  in  1865 
and  1866,  and  although  instituted  Rector,  moved  away  very  shortly. 

William  Wood  Seymour  was  ordained  priest  January  30,  1850.  He 
served  St.  James’  for  less  than  a  year  in  1854-1855,  and  died  in  New  York- 
Citv  on  January  5,  1874  at  49  years. 

William  E.  Soule  who  supplied  at  St.  James’  in  1925  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Rector,  is  an  organist  as  well  as  priest.  He  served  in  various 
parishes  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  was  a  master  at  Wilbraham 
Academy,  1923-26. 

Orlando  F.  Starkey  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  New  York,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1825,  and  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1943.  He  was  ordained 
priest  July  16,  1846,  and  served  parishes  in  Lockport,  Buffalo  gnd  Niagara 
Falls.  He  was  at  St.  James  from  18/3  to  1875,  and  went  then  to  Mystic, 
Conn.,  where  he  died  on  January  31,  1886. 

William  G.  Thompson  supplied  at  St.  James’  in  1927  during  the 
absence  of  the  Rector  in  travel. 

Edward  K.  Thurlow  was  bom  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  was  a 
missionary  to  China  from  1912  to  1917.  He  assisted  at  St.  John’s,  Williams- 
town,  from  J921  to  1923,  was  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Sheffield,  from 
1923  to  1952,  and  of  All  Saints’  in  West  Newbury  from  1952  to' 1956. 
where  he  died  in  retirement,  March  11,  1961.  During  the  illness  and  leave 
of  absence  of  the  Rector,  he  served  as  supply  priest  at  St.  James’  from 
September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930. 

Edward  Clarence  Moyses  Tower  was  bom  July  13,  1876,  at  Water- 
ville.  New  York,  and  attended  Shattuck  School  in  Minnesota.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  in  1906  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  with  an  S.T.B.  degree.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  in  June,  1906,  and  to  the  priesthood  in  December,  1906,  by 
Bishop  Edsall.  Mr.  Tower  was  at  St.  John’s,  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  1906-07, 
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and  assistant  at  St.  Michael’s,  New  York  City,  1907-1911.  During  1911-1912 
he  was  Chaplain  at  St.  Mark’s  School,  Southborough,  Mass.,  and  from  1912- 
1913  Associate  Rector  at  St.  Mark’s,  Denver.  In  1913-1914  he  was  Curate 
at  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York,  and  Senior  Curate  of  St.  Agnes’ 
Chapel  of  Trinity  Parish,  New  York,  1915-1922.  In  1922  he  became  Rector 
of  St.  James’  and  served  for  22  years  —  the  second  longest  tenure  in  the 
history  of  the  parish.  In  1944  he  retired  to  New  York  and  recently  moved 
to  Bronxville.  He  is  Rector  Emeritus  of  St.  James’.  During  his  residence 
in  Great  Barrington  he  was  active  in  town  affairs,  being  in  the  ’20’s  a  di¬ 
rector  and  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club  during  the  season  1929-30. 

Smith  Delancey  Townsend  was  born  at  North  Attleboro,  Mass., 
March  27,  1860,  and  was  graduated  from  Hobart  College  in  1880.  He  re¬ 
ceived  Holy  Orders  in  1884  and  received  a  D.D.  degree.  He  was  assistant 
and  later  Rector  of  the  Church  of  All  Angels  in  New  York  from  1887  to 
1928,  and  Rector  Emeritus  until  his  death  on  September  17,  1944.  He 
supplied  at  St.  James’  in  1889. 

Charles  H.  B.  Tremaine  briefly  supplied  at  St.  James’  in  1875-76. 

Roger  Viets  was  born  March  9,  1737/8,  at  East  Granby,  Conn.,  and 
received  his  A.B.  from  Y’ale  College  in  1758.  Admitted  to  Holy  Orders  in 
London  in  March,  1763,  he  became  the  missionary  of  the  Propagation  So¬ 
ciety  in  and  about  Simsbury,  Conn.,  from  which  he  visited  34  settlements 
in  Connecticut,  11  in  Massachuetts  and  two  in  New  York.  He  remained  in 
New  England  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  as  a  reward  for  having 
suffered  its  rigors,  was  assigned  by  the  Society  in  1786  to  Digbv,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  continued  until  his  death  on  August  11,  1811.  He  was  an 
uncle  of  Bishop  Alexander  Viets  Griswold  and  was  influential  in  molding 
the  education  and  character  of  his  nephew.  He  visited  the  new  Anglican 
Church  in  Great  Barrington  several  times  during  the  years  1763-1766,  and 
on  one  occasion,  in  January,  1764,  was  imprisoned  for  eight  days  for  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  certain  rules  pertaining  to  the  marriage  of  local  citizens.  He 
witnessed  the  deed  by  which  John  Burghardt  transferred  a  quarter-acre 
of  land  to  the  Society  for  its  mission  church. 

Robert  Weeks  was  born  1838  in  New  York  City  and  was 'graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1862.  He  attended  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1862  by  Bishop  H.  Potter,  and  priest 
in  1863  by  Bishop  Eastbum.  He  served  churches  in  North  Adams,  Mass., 
and  in  New  York  State.  He  was  interim  priest  at  St.  James'  for  six  months 
in  1866  but  was  never  instituted  Rector. 

John  F.  Woart  was  bom  in  1807  and  ordained  priest  on  July  17, 
1831.  He  served  churches  in  California  and  was  Rector  of  St.  James’  from 
1851  to  1854.  He  died  November  23,  1893. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

St.  James’  Parish  and  Trinity  Parish  in  the  Town  of  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  are  situated  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts,  which  is 
one  of  seven  to  constitute  the  1st  Province,  which  in  turn  is  one  of  eight 
in  the  continental  United  States.  These,  with  the  Extra-Continental  Mis¬ 
sionary  Districts  and  the  Overseas  Missions,  are  embraced  by  the  Protestant 
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Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  one  of  twenty  national 
churches  and  autonomous  Provinces  that  constitute  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion. 

A  Fellowship  within  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church, 
of  those  duly  constituted  dioceses,  provinces,  or  regional  Churches  in 
communion  with  the  See  of  Canterbury.  They  uphold  and  propagate  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith  and  order  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  are  bound  together,  not  by  a  central  legislative 
and  executive  authority,  but  by  the  mutual  loyalty  sustained  through 
the  common  counsel  of  the  bishops  in  conference  at  Lambeth. 


Some  statistics  pertaining  to  units  of  the  American  Church  follow: 


Commun¬ 

icants 

4 

396 

21,504 

246,409 

2,027,671 

2,123,110 


Trinity  Parish 
St.  James’  Parish 
Diocese  of  Western  Mass. 

1st  Province 

Continental  United  States 
P.E.C.  in  the  U.S.A. 

Data  from  Diocesan  report  for  1959  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
Annual  for  1960. 


Clergy 

0 

1 

108 

975 

8,621 

9,079 


Parishes 
Missions 
1  $ 
1 

70 
710 
7,040 
7,657 


Receipts 
867.27 
34,238.05 
1,723,936.73 
18,360,194.58 
170,692,197.02 
173,013,803.63 


PRESIDING  BISHOPS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH 


1. 

William  White 

1789-1789 

2. 

Samuel  Seabury 

1789-1792 

3! 

Samuel  Provoost 

1792-1795 

4. 

William  White 

1795-1836 

5. 

Alexander  Viets  Griswold 

1836-1843 

6. 

Philander  Chase 

1843-1852 

7. 

Thomas  Church  Brownell 

1852-1865 

8. 

John  Henrv  Hopkins 

1865-1868 

9. 

Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith 

1868-1884 

10. 

Alfred  Lee 

1884-1887 

11. 

John  Williams 

1887-1899 

12. 

Thomas  March  Clark 

1899-1903 

13. 

Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle 

1903-1923 

14. 

Alexander  Charles  Garrett 

1923-1924 

15. 

Ethelbert  Talbot 

1924-1926 

16. 

John  Gardner  Murrav 

1926-1929* 

17. 

Charles  Palmerston  Anderson 

1929-1930° 

18. 

James  DeWolf  Perry 

1930-1937 

19. 

Henry  St.  George  Tucker 

1938-1946 

20. 

Henry  Knox  Sherrill 

1947-1958 

21. 

Arthur  Carl  Lichtenberger 

1958-{1970) 

DIOCESAN  BISHOPS 

Massachusetts 

1. 

Edward  Bass 

1797-1803* 

2. 

Samuel  Parker 

1804-1804° 

3! 

Alexander  Viets  Griswold 

1811-1843° 

4. 

Manton  Eastburn 

1843-1872° 

5. 

Benjamin  Henry  Paddock 

1873-1891* 

6. 

Phillips  Brooks 

1891-1893* 

William  Lawrence 

1893-1927 

8. 

Charles  Lewis  Slattery 

1927-1930* 

9. 

Henry  Knox  Sherrill 

1930-1947 

10. 

Norman  Burdett  Nash 

1947-1956 

11. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Jr. 

1956- 
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Western  Massachusetts 

1.  Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton 

2.  Thomas  Frederick  Davies 

3.  William  Appleton  Lawrence 

4.  Robert  McConnell  Hatch 
‘Died  in  office 


1902-1911° 

1911-1936° 

1937-1957 

1957- 


NOTES  and  ADDENDA 


(1)  Thomas  Davies’  certificate  is  quoted  from  Taylor’s  History  of 
Great  Barrington,  where  he  asserts  that  its  original  “still  exists  in  the  files 
of  the  county  court  at  Pittsfield”.  But  upon  inquiry  at  several  offices  in  the 
County  Building  in  July  1960,  I  failed  to  find  anyone  who  knew  anything 
about  it.  However,  I  am  convinced  of  its  authenticity  and  hope  that  some 
day  the  document  may  come  to  light  again.  G.  C. 

(2)  The  deed,  in  St.  James’  archives,  is  interesting  in  a  number  of 
ways  and  is  quoted  exactly,  except  that  the  old-style  “s”  is  rendered 
conventionally: 

To  all  People  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come  Greeting: 

Know  ye  that  I  John  Burgheat  of  Great  Barrington  in  the  County  of 
Berkshire  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  New  England 
Gentlemen:  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  regard  and  good-will 
which  I  have  and  bear  to  the  incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  Parts  and  for  many  other  good  and  weighty 
Causes  and  Considerations  me  thereunto  moving:  have  given,  granted, 
conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  give,  grant,  convey 
and  confirm  to  the  said  incorporated  Society  and  their  successors  for¬ 
ever  one  certain  Tract  or  Parcell  of  Land  containing  about  a  Quarter 
of  an  Acre  be  it  more  or  less,  situate,  lving  and  being  upon  the  East  Side 
of  the  High  Wav  opposite  to  the  House  in  which  I  now  live,  which 
Tract  or  Parcell  being  Land  which  I  bought  of  Luke  Noble,  this  Tract 
being  a  convenient  spot  upon  which  to  erect  a  church,  and  it  having 
been  agreed  bv  the  Church  Wardens  and  Vestrv  of  Great  Barrington 
that  a  church  should  be  erected  thereupon,  and  I  confiding  that  the 
said  Society  will  suffer  the  same  to  be  erected  thereon 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  granted  and  conveyed  premises, 
with  all  the  Privileges  and  Appurtenainses  to  ye  same  belonging  or 
in  anv  manner  appertaining;  to  the  sole  and  only  use.  Benefit  and 
behalf  of  the  said  Society  and  their  Successors  forever.  And  I  the  said 
John  Burgheat  for  myself,  mv  Heirs,  Executors  and  AdminiStors  do 
covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  Society  and  their  Successors 
That  I  am  the  true,  sole  and  lawful  owner  of  the  above  conveyed  Prem¬ 
ises  and  have  in  myself  good  right,  full  Power  and  lawful  Authority  to 
convey  and  confirm  the  same  in  manner  aforesaid  and  that  the  s’d 
Society  and  their  Successors  may  and  shall  forever  hereafter  bv 
Force  and  Virtue  of  these  Presents  quietly  and  peaceably  have,  hold, 
use  and  enjoy  the  above  conveyed  Premises  without  the  least  Let,  Hin¬ 
drance  or  Molestation  from  me  ye  s’d  John  Burgheat  or  any  other 
Person  or  Persons  whomsoever. 

To  the  said  Society  and  their  Successors  I  the  said  John  Burgheat 
do  for  mvself,  my  Heirs,  Executors  and  Administrators  convenant  and 
promise,  bv  these  Presents,  forever  to  secure,  warrant  and  defend  the 
Premises  afores’d. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv  Hand  and  Seal  this 
fourteenth  Dav  of  December  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1763,  and  in  the 
fourth  Year  of  his  Majesty’s  Reign  George  the  third  of  Great  Brittain 
King  etc. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  Presence  of  us 

Jonth  Read 

Roger  Viets  John  Borghard 
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W  A  P°st  card  view  of  the'r  first  church  was  supplied  by  Christ 
Church,  Stratford,  Connecticut,  from  which  the  drawing  was  adapted  bv 
Elisabeth  Lawton  Ridout  (Mrs.  Orlando  Ridout  4th)  of  Annapolis 
Maryland.  * 


(4)  From  Gideon  Bostwick’s  MS  “Notitia  Parochialis”  come  the 
names  of  the  towns  he  visited  for  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials- 

Massachusetts  -  Great  Barrington,  Lanesborough,  Williamstown,'  San- 
Sif’  Stock  bridge,  West  Stockbridge,  Tyringham,  Egremont, 
Partridgefield  (now  Peru),  Lenox  New  Ashford,  Hartwood  (now  Wash¬ 
ington)  Alford,  Adams,  Taconick  Mountain  (now  Mount  Washington) 

New  Marlborough,  Pittsfield,  Bethlehem  (now  part  of  Otis)  Lee- 

New  York  -  Nobletown  (now  Hillsdale),  New  Concord  New 
Canaan,  Spencertown  Burnetville,  New  Lebanon  Stone  Arabia,  ’  King’s 
District,  Albany,  kinderhook,  Hudson,  Claverack,  Catskill,  Ballstown 
Fine  Plains,  Kingsbury;  ’ 

Connecticut  -  Canaan,  Litchfield,  New  Milford,  Norfolk,  Cornwall 
Salisbury;  ' 

Vermont  -  Manchester,  Aldington,  Tinmouth,  Pawlet,  Bennington. 


The  articles  that  Bostwick  carried  in  his  saddle-bags  with  which  to 
administer  Communion  on  his  missionary  journeys  are  preserved  in  St 
John’s  Church,  Manchester,  Vermont,  and  consist  of  chalice,  paten  and 
surplice. 

(5)  The  incorporation  of  the  parish  in  Great  Barrington  is  found 
in  Chapter  14  of  the  Acts  of  1791: 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  one. 

An  Act  incorporating  certain  religious  Societies  herein  named 
in  the  Town  of  Great  Barrington  in  the  County  of  Berkshire! 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled  &  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  Thomas 
Ingersoll,  Elijah  Egleston,  David  Wainwright,  Samuel  Whiting,  William 
Barns,  Walter  Pynchon,  Andrew  Robinson,  Lambert  Burghardt’,  Andrew 
Burghardt,  John  Van  Deusen,  William  Van  Deusen,  Garrit  Burghardt 
Hendrick  Burghardt,  Clement  Leman,  Jacob  Van  Deusen,  Abraham  Van 
Deusen,  Jacob  Van  Deusen  2nd,  John  Burghardt  3rd,  Medad  Parsons 
Amos  Olds,  Benjamin  Cahoon,  John  Church,  Jacob  Johnson,  Andrew 
Loomis,  James  Hewit,  Josiah  Church,  John  Church  junr.,  Oliver  Young- 
ove,  Jonathan  Younglove,  William  Davis,  John  Stewart,  Peter  Burg¬ 
hardt,  Daniel  Ferguson,  John  Burghardt,  John  Burghardt  2nd,  Moses 
Orcutt,  Elijah  Dwight,  Elizur  Demming,  Martin  Houcke  Isaac  Perre 
Ebenezer  Smith,  Caleb  Hill,  William  Whiting,  William  Whiting  3rd 
Abraham  H.  Whiting,  Eliphalet  Gregory,  Azel  Sprague,  Thomas  Huxford! 
Isaac  Van  Deusen,  Isaac  Van  Deusen  3rd,  Isaac  Van  Deusen  junr  ’ 
John  Van  Deusen  junr.,  Abraham  Van  Deusen  junr.,  John  Farnam,  John 
Williams,  Nicholas  Bulklev,  Emanuel  Hodgit,  Ralph  Adams,  William 
Hamlv,  John  O’Brian,  William  O’Brian,  and  Peter  Eslen,  all  of  Great 
Barrington  in  the  County  of  Berkshire  together  with  their  families. 
Polls  and  Estates,  be,  and  they  are  herebv  incorporated  into  a  Parish  bv 
the  name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  of  Great  Barrington,  with 
all  the  privileges,  powers  and  immunities  which  other  Parishes  within 
this  Commonwealth  are  intitled  to  by  Law.  And  it  is  further  enacted 
by  the  authoritv  aforesaid,  that  all  and  singular  the  other  persons  with 
their  Estates,  within  the  said  Town  of  Great  Barrington,  shall  continue 
and  remain  a  religious  Society  by  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Congre¬ 
gational  Society  in  Great  Barrington,  with  all  the  privileges,  powers  and 
immunities  which  other  Parishes  in  this  Commonwealth  are  entitled  to 
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by  Law,  to  which  shall  belong  the  estates  of  the  nonresident  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  said  Town.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  all  monies 
which  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  bv  the  said 
Congregational  Society,  upon  the  estates  of  non-resident  proprietors 
within  said  Town  shall  be  equally  divided  between  said  Episcopal  and 
Congregational  Societies;  and  the  Treasurer  of  said  Congregational 
Society,  as  often  as  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  shall  be  assessed  and 
collected  in  manner  aforesaid,  on  estates  of  non-resident  proprietors, 
upon  demand  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  said  Episcopal  Societv,  snail  pav 
over  to  the  said  last-mentioned  Treasurer  the  one-half  of  ' said  sum 
or  sums  of  money  which  shall  have  been  as  aforesaid  assessed  and  col¬ 
lected.  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  anv 
inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  of  Great  Barrington  shall  at  all  times 
forever  hereafter  have  full  libertv  to  join  themselves  with  their  families 
and  estates  to  either  of  the  parishes  in  said  Town:  provided  they  shall 
some  time  in  the  month  of  March  signify  in  writing  under  their  hands 
to  the  Clerk  of  said  Town,  their  determination  of  belonging  to  the  parish 
to  which  they  mav  join  themselves  as  aforesaid.  And  it  is  further  enacted 
bv  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  Elijah  Dwight  Esq.,  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  issue  his  several  Warrants,  directed  to  some  principal 
member  of  each  of  said  Societies,  requiring  him  to  warn  the  members  of 
said  Societies  respectively,  qualified  to  vote  in  parish  affairs,  to  assem¬ 
ble  at  some  suitable  time  and  place  in  the  said  Town,  to  be  expressed 
in  such  Warrant,  to  choose  such  Officers  as  Parishes  are  bv  Law  required 
to  choose  in  the  month  of  March  or  April  annually  and  to  transact  all 
matters  and  things  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  said  Parishes,  respectively. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  June  18th  1791 

This  Bill  having  had  three  several  readings  passed  to  be  enacted 

David  Cobb,  Speaker. 

In  Senate  June  ISth  1791 

This  Bill  having  had  two  several  readings  passed  to  be  enacted 

Samuel  Phillips,  President. 

Approved 

John  Hancock 

(6)  Special  Law  3-498,  relative  to  membership  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Great  Barrington,  is  transcribed  here: 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five 

An  Act  incorporating  sundry  persons  residing  in  the  towns  of 
Sheffield,  West  Stockbridge,  and  Stockbridge,  into  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Society  of  Great  Barrington  —  — 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  bv  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  Job 
Westover,  Joseph  Wilcox,  Zachariah  Spalding,  and  Stephen  Stevens  of 
Sheffield;  Ezekiel  Stone.  Silas  Stone,  and  Elijah  Andrews  of  West 
Stockbridge;  and  Clark  Baldwin  of  Stockbridge,  in  the  Countv  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  together  with  their  families,  polls  and  estates,  be,  and  they  hereby 
are  incorporated  into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Societv  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton — 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  anv  person  belonging  to  either  of  the 
said  towns  of  Sheffield  or  West  Stockbridge,  being  of  the  Episcopal 
denomination,  and  who  shall  unite  in  religious  worship  with  said  Societv, 
and  shall  within  one  year  from  the  passing  of  this  act,  leave  a  Certificate, 
signed  bv  the  Minister  or  Clerk  thereof,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  town  to 
which  he  belongs,  that  he  is  regularly  attendant  upon  public  worship  in 
the  said  Societv,  and  shall  also  lodge  a  notification  in  writing,  under 
his  hand,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  said  Episcopal  Societv, 
signifying  his  having  joined  the  same;  such  person  shall,  from  and  after 
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leaving  such  certificate,  and  lodging  such  certification,  as  aforesaid,  be 
considered,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  together  with  his  family,  polls 
and  estate,  as  belonging  to  the  said  Episcopal  Society.  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  pay  his  proportion  of  all 
assessments  which  may  have  been  legally  made  upon  inhabitants  of  the 

town  to  which  he  belongs,  prior  to  his  joining  the  said  Society - 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  persons  so  incorporated  into 
the  said  Society,  with  their  families,  polls  and  estates,  shall  be  wholly 
exempt  from  any  and  all  assessments,  other  than  those  legally  imposed 
by  said  Society,  except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  for  any  religious  pur¬ 
pose  whatever;  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  all  taxes  legally  granted  and  agreed  upon  by  the  said  Society;  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  assessors  and  collectors  of  the  said  Society, 
for  the  time  being,  respectively,  to  assess  and  collect  the  same;  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Collector,  or  other  warning  Officers  of  the 
said  Society,  to  warn  the  said  persons  to  attend  all  Society  meetings; 
and  that  the  said  persons  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  restrictions  of  members  of  the  said 
Society  in  the  same  manner  they  would  or  might  if  resident  in  the  said 
town  of  Great  Barrington. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Febv.  21,  1805. 

This  bill  having  had  three  several  readings, 
passed  to  be  Enacted. 

H.  G.  Otis,  Speaker. 


In  Senate,  February  22,  1805. 

This  bill  having  had  two  several  readings, 
passed  to  be  Enacted. 

David  Cobb,  President 


February  23,  1805 

By  the  Governor  Approved 
Caleb  Strong 


(7)  The  Diocesan  Seal  is  described  in  the  following  resolution: 
RESOLVED:  That  the  arms  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  following  blazon: 

Argent  on  a  chevron  sable  between  three  fountains  proper  five  escallops 
of  the  field:  a  bordure  engrailed  azure.  The  shield  ensigned  with  a  mitre 
and  resting  on  a  key  and  crozier  in  saltire. 

And  that  the  seal  of  the  Diocese  shall  contain  the  arms  as  above 
within  a  vesica  form:  on  a  border  the  following  inscription:  Seahof  the 
Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  A.D.  MDCCCCI. 

Bishop  Vinton  described  the  meaning  of  the  arms  as  follows: 

The  engrailed  bordure  is  azure,  the  same  color  as  the  shield  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  within  which  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts  is  contained.  The  argent  field  of  the  diocesan  arms  can 
signify  the  field  white,  already  to  harvest,  wherein  are  the  wells  of 
springing  waters  of  Springfield.  The  five  counties  of  the  Diocese  are 
displayed  in  the  five  escallop  shells,  symbols  not  onlv  of  pilgrimage 
from  mother  country,  but  also  of  the  Church  in  the  five  counties 
baptizing  in  waters  that  spring  throughout  the  diocesan  field. 
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